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Introduction 
Yitzhak Y. Melamed 


Scholarly and public interest in Spinoza’s philosophy has been consistently 
high for the past two decades on both sides of the Atlantic. Arguably, one 
of the reasons for this recent ascendancy is the rehabilitation of metaphy- 
sics as a legitimate and central discipline in Anglo-American philosophy. 
Indeed, Spinoza is currently reclaiming his rightful place as the major 
metaphysician of the modern period, while his political, ethical, and 
theological views inspire and inform a variety of contemporary schools 
and disciplines. Parallel with this emergence of contemporary Spinozism in 
philosophical discourse is the intensification of scholarly attempts to 
uncover the meaning of Spinoza’s texts. As Spinoza exegesis has broken 
new ground, scholars have come to realize that we currently do not — as we 
do with most major philosophers of the modern period — possess a good 
understanding of significant parts of Spinoza’s core philosophy (consider 
how many crucial pieces of Spinozistic terminology, such as “expresses,” 
“involves [involvit],” “being [esse],” and “perfection,” remain to be properly 
elucidated). 

The current volume brings together the work of an international 
group of capable scholars (both established and up-and-coming) with 
the aim of gaining further traction on the challenging system of 
philosophy that Spinoza sets out in his masterpiece, the Ethics. Loyal 
to the spirit of other volumes in Cambridge’s Critical Guides series, the 
collection does not seek to provide an introduction to all aspects of this 
work. Instead, we hope to offer accessible, cutting-edge research that 
reflects, challenges, and promotes the most recent scholarly advances in 
the field of Spinoza studies. 

Don Garrett’s contribution to the current volume addresses the 
crucial yet delicate question of Spinoza’s attitude toward “Leibniz’s 
Law.” Leibniz’s Law states that if x is identical to y, then if x has 
a property F, y also has property F. Spinoza holds that the human 
mind is “one and the same thing” as the human body, that the human 
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mind thinks, and that the human body does not think. Michael Della 
Rocca has maintained that Spinoza can accept these three claims without 
rejecting Leibniz’s Law because thought and extension are “intensional 
properties.” Arguing correctly that there are no such things as intensional 
properties, Colin Marshall has argued that Spinoza can retain Leibniz’s 
Law because “being one and the same as” does not express identity. Garrett 
argues, against Marshall, that “being one and the same as” does express the 
relation of identity, and that, surprisingly, Spinoza’s distinctive concep- 
tions of truth and attributes provide him with a plausible way to reject 
Leibniz’s Law. 

The Principle of the Transitivity of Identity states that if x is identical 
to y, and y is identical to z, then x is identical to z. Yet Spinoza holds that: 


(i) Thought = Thinking Substance 
(ii) Thinking Substance = God 
(iii) Extension = Extended Substance 
(iv) Extended Substance = God 


From repeated applications of Transitivity of Identity, it follows from these 
propositions that Thought = Extension, a proposition that Spinoza never- 
theless denies. Garrett argues that Spinoza’s distinctive conceptions of 
truth and attributes also provide him with a surprisingly plausible way to 
reject the Transitivity of Identity. 

Warren Zev Harvey contends that Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed, 
Part III, chapter 13, had a profound influence on Spinoza’s Ethics, Part I, 
Appendix. Both texts, he claims, are critical of teleology and both are 
zealously anti-anthropocentric. It might be said that the latter text restates 
the former, smooths over its ambiguities, and mercilessly pushes every- 
thing to its supposed logical conclusion. If the former text is enigmatic and 
equivocal, the latter is brash and unequivocal. 

Both Maimonides and Spinoza denied the notion that the universe has 
a final end outside itself, and both maintained that it was owing to the 
prejudice of anthropocentrism that this notion had ever gained currency. 
Both philosophers argue against the universe’s having a final end on the 
twofold ground that it makes no sense to speak about a perfect God’s 
needing to work either through a means or for an end. Maimonides cites 
Proverbs 16:4 as a proof-text against anthropocentrism: “God has made 
everything for its own sake” or “for His own sake,” but not for the sake of 
human beings. Spinoza refers to theologians and metaphysicians who 
“confess that God has made everything for His own sake, not for that of 
created beings.” Both philosophers attack anthropocentrism as an error of 
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the imagination, and both hold that this error is at the bottom of human- 
ity’s futile and frustrating search for teleological explanations of the 
universe. These resemblances between Maimonides and Spinoza are 
particularly striking in light of the fact that Maimonides’ strong anti- 
anthropocentric and anti-teleological views had no parallel in the medieval 
philosophical literature, and were not shared by Descartes. 

John Morrison suggests a new solution to two puzzles involving the 
attribute of thought. The first puzzle concerns how the mind and the idea 
of the mind can be identical, even though the mind thinks about bodies, 
whereas the idea of the mind thinks about ideas. The second puzzle 
involves the mind and the idea of a thing that belongs to an unknown 
attribute, particularly regarding how they can be identical even though the 
mind thinks about bodies, whereas the idea thinks about modes of the 
unknown attribute. Morrison suggests that Spinoza would respond to both 
puzzles by giving up the Indiscernibility of Identicals. In particular, 
Morrison suggests that Spinoza links identity to essence, rather than to 
indiscernibility, so that identical ideas need only share the same essence, 
and needn’t be indiscernible in all other respects. For example, they 
needn’t represent the same modes. 

According to Martin Lin, Spinoza belongs to that generation of post- 
Cartesian philosophers who sought to find an account of the relationship 
between mind and body that avoids what they saw as insuperable 
problems associated with Descartes’s interactionism. Descartes famously 
held that mind and body are two distinct kinds of substance with 
nothing in common. And yet the mind and body causally interact. 
If you stab me in the arm, claims Lin, then your (physical) stabbing 
causes my (mental) pain. And if I retaliate, then my (mental) anger 
causes me to (physically) strike you in turn. This is a highly intuitive 
picture of mind—body interaction, but if one asserts, as Descartes does, 
that the mind and body are utterly dissimilar, then how is it possible for 
them to causally interact in this way? We might wonder whether it need 
be a genuine requirement that causes and effects are similar in some way, 
but Descartes’s early modern heirs did not. Instead, they developed 
alternative accounts of apparent mind-body interaction, such as 
Malebranche’s occasionalism, Leibniz’s pre-established harmony, and 
Spinoza’s parallelism, in which mind and body are correlated without 
interacting. In his chapter Lin develops a new interpretation of Spinoza’s 
parallelism. On his interpretation, Spinoza’s claim that the mind and the 
body are one and the same thing is literally true: they are numerically 
identical. There are a number of objections to such a numerical identity 
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interpretation, which he addresses by offering a new interpretation of the 
attributes in Spinoza, according to which they are non-descriptive guises 
or modes of presentation that allow the essence of substance to be 
intellectually grasped. On Lin’s interpretation, each attribute tells the 
whole story of the world. The story each attribute tells is complete, that 
is, it leaves nothing out, and it is entirely accurate. Thus, mind and body 
are two ways of talking about one and the same thing. These ways differ 
not in what is said, but how it is said. 

After receiving a draft of the Ethics, Tschirnhaus exhorted Spinoza to 
produce a “General Treatise on Physics,” noting that he had already “made 
great advances” in the project with “the lemmata attached to the second 
part of your Ethics, which provide a ready solution to many problems in 
physics.” Ever since Tschirnhaus’s suggestion, Spinoza’s readers have 
regarded those lemmata, which along with several definitions and axioms 
comprise what is known as the “physical interlude” or “physical digression” 
of the Ezhics, to constitute Spinoza’s attempt to provide the foundations of 
a rudimentary physics. In the first part of her chapter, Alison Peterman 
discusses the principles of physics suggested by the interlude against the 
background of Spinoza’s treatment of Cartesian physics in the Principles of 
Cartesian Philosophy as well as of the most important physical systems of 
Spinoza’s contemporaries like Huygens, Hobbes, and Leibniz. According 
to Peterman, we may also wonder to what extent the interlude is specifi- 
cally physical. Spinoza responds to Tschirnhaus that he has not yet put his 
physics in due order, which suggests that he does not count the interlude as 
providing the foundations of a physical theory. In the second part of the 
chapter, Peterman argues that this is because Spinoza is not concerned 
there to articulate a physics as much he is to provide an attribute-neutral 
metaphysical account of individuation and identity. This is evident, 
Peterman argues, (1) from the fact that Spinoza does not define the central 
concepts of physics — extension and motion — in the interlude; (2) by the 
structure of the proofs of the lemmas, which do not rely on those defini- 
tions; and (3) from Spinoza’s motivation for including the interlude in 
the second part of the Ethics. So while the interlude does have implications 
for physics, these arise solely by virtue of the attribute-neutral metaphysical 
principles that Spinoza articulates there, rather than from any distinctively 
physical considerations. For the interlude to generate a physics, as Spinoza 
was aware, it would have to be combined with a characterization of 
extension and motion. 

In the Fourth Meditation Descartes relies on God’s benevolence to 
prove that if we use the will properly and assent only to such clear and 
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distinct ideas that command our assent, we can be sure to avoid error, 
since otherwise God — who created us with this incorrigible propensity 
toward false belief — would be a deceiver. Unlike Descartes, Spinoza 
has no reason to assume that God or nature cannot deceive us system- 
atically. In his chapter, Yitzhak Y. Melamed explains Spinoza’s elegant 
analysis of the necessary causes of our (false) belief in free will. 
Melamed shows that for Spinoza we are born and spend our lives in 
an epistemic condition which elicits the belief in free will, and that this 
false belief is barely corrigible. In spite of the fact that we may rightly 
conclude that freedom of the will is just an illusion, we cannot avoid 
acting and behaving in accordance with this belief. The essential con- 
ditions of human action in the world are such that they constantly 
enforce on us the erroneous belief in free will. 

No complete account of Spinoza’s views on human behavior and voli- 
tion can leave out an analysis of his famous conatus doctrine, namely, that 
“each thing, so far as it is in itself, strives to persevere in its being.” 
According to John Carriero, Spinoza’s introduction of his theory of 
conatus at the beginning of Part II of the Ethics has puzzled scholars in 
recent years. Commentators (e.g., Bennett, Della Rocca, and Don Garrett) 
have found Spinoza’s argument for the conatus doctrine riddled with 
fallacies and the theory itself open to obvious counterexamples (e.g., 
burning candles and suicide). Some (e.g., Garrett) have exercised consider- 
able ingenuity in attempting to show that the fallacies are only apparent. 
Carriero argues, however, that much of the original worry is misplaced. 
By embedding Spinoza’s theory in the context of his plenum theory, we 
can see the conatus theory as a large part of his attempt to articulate what 
counts as a finite real (as opposed to mentally constructed) being in the 
physical universe. (An important idea here is that a real being must be 
naturally unified both synchronically and diachronically.) Against this 
background, Spinoza’s conatus argument flows reasonably smoothly and 
his claims are not subject to easy counterexamples, which is not to deny 
that important and interesting substantive issues remain. One issue that 
emerges is that Spinoza’s conception ofa finite real thing or finite mode has 
(like Leibniz’s later conception of a corporeal substance) a quasi-biological 
cast that our modern, post-Kantian notion of an object lacks. Carriero 
carefully positions Spinoza’s thesis that things tend to persevere in their 
being vis-a-vis the traditional thesis that all things seek the end or good of 
being, in order to better understand the novelty of Spinoza’s theory of 
conatus: while Spinoza agrees with the tradition that things tilt toward their 
being, his analysis of this tendency, which does not ground this tendency in 
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a thing’s being an “end” or a “good” for it, departs significantly from the 
analysis given by the Aristotelian tradition. 

Cognition of the third kind, or scientia intuitiva, is supposed to secure 
beatitudo, or virtue itself (E5p42). But what is scientia intuitiva, and how is 
it different from (and superior to) reason? In her chapter, Kristin Primus 
suggests a new answer to this old and vexing question. On the view she 
develops, Spinoza’s scientia intuitiva resembles Descartes’s scientia more 
than has been appreciated. Although Spinoza’s God is not Descartes’s 
benevolent, transcendent God, Spinoza agrees with Descartes that the 
highest certainty requires that a cognizer correctly conceive of God and 
her relation to God; it is only with cognition of the third kind that 
a cognizer can be certain that her clear and distinct representations of 
extramental things agree with formally real, extramental ideata, and so are 
true. Importantly, cognition of the third kind is not simply a matter of 
correct representation: Primus explains that in order to avoid circularity, 
a cognizer must intuit the correct representation of God and God’s relation 
to things. 

Spinoza’s understanding of consciousness has been a contentious issue 
in recent scholarship. In her chapter, Lia Levy assesses the sense of the 
odd expression that occurs in the explanation of the definition of desire at 
the end of Part III of the Ethics: “causa conscientiae,” the “cause of 
consciousness.” Levy shows that the sense and limits of the conception 
of consciousness that can be inferred from the analysis of this definition 
and its explanation can shed new light on the reasons why Spinoza 
rejects the Cartesian thesis on the right order of philosophizing: self- 
consciousness shall not be the point of departure of philosophy, not 
because it should be dependent on knowledge of the external world, 
but because it is a derivative concept in the sense that the qualification 
of thinking things as conscious beings presupposes certain ontological 
conditions that are not met by all beings: finitude and duration. 
To establish this, Levy claims that the aim of the text where the expression 
arises is to elucidate the conditions under which the concept of con- 
sciousness applies, not to express differently the same thesis of E2p23 and 
E3pgsc. Spinoza’s point there is not that the human mind — or the human 
body — must be determined by an external cause in order to be conscious 
of itself, but that it has to be determined by any affection, regardless of 
its origin. Therefore, the inside-outside approach must be replaced by 
consideration of the duplication of the determination. This twofold 
structure is the conceptual element that must be added to the definition 
of “appetite” in order to account for the cause of consciousness, and its 
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analysis will show that for Spinoza only finite modes of thought that exist 
in duration can be conceived as conscious beings. 

In Ethics Part III, Spinoza introduces a series of propositions that detail 
various workings of the mind, including memory and a set of principles of 
affective association in the imagination whereby the mind is affected by 
a thing that it imagines in a way similar to that in which it is affected by 
another, resembling thing (E3p16). Regardless of whether a thing is pre- 
sent, past, or future, the mind is affected by whatever it imagines in the 
same way (E3p18). Moreover, the mind is affected by things in a way 
directly proportional to the causal relations in which they are imagined 
to stand to things that affect us positively or negatively (E3pp19—23). As has 
been widely noted, these principles of association shape the account of 
human interaction that follows in Ethics Part IV. But it has also been 
noted that these principles of affective association prefigure Hume’s 
principles of association, which for the latter thinker also guide the imagi- 
nation. As for Hume, for Spinoza these associative principles elaborate his 
account of the human mind and form the basis for his account of human 
understanding. In her chapter, Lisa Shapiro attempts to explicate not only 
how precisely these principles follow from Spinoza’s earlier claims about 
the imagination — the propositions draw on central propositions in Ethics 
Part II (Ezppr6-18) where Spinoza defines imagination as that which 
presents bodies as being present to us — but also how they provide the 
basis for Spinoza’s account of reasoning as undertaken by imperfect, finite 
human beings. Elaborating this account of human reasoning will shed light 
on the important role of the regulation of the affects for knowledge (of 
both the second and third kinds) for Spinoza. 

According to Pina Totaro, the affects or passions have always been 
considered the expression of a very close union, intima coniunctio, of 
soul and body. The body, in particular, was considered the “mirror” or 
“window” of the soul, that is, the element in which the contact between the 
“external” and “internal” is reflected in a complex play of relationships. 
The passions were traditionally the subject of medicine. In fact, medicine, 
studying outward signs, revealed what was hidden in the innermost part of 
the soul. What was taken to be the value and significance of these signs 
altered profoundly with changes in theoretical and philosophical-scientific 
horizons. The physiology of Descartes broke the traditional model of the 
link between body and soul such that the conception of the passions 
became destined to undergo profound changes. The passions were con- 
ceived in a new light as the symptoms of a condition of a complex nature 
that had its origins in the psychic sphere of the individual and of his 
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cognitive system. The physical world of the humors of traditional medicine 
and of the correspondences established by physiognomy were extricated 
from the dynamism of emotional life, from the universe of mental and 
social affections. 

Spinoza subtracts the passions from the traditional view of perturba- 
tiones or aberrationes: they are no longer an “evil to be eradicated” and 
a “beast to tame” or a cosmic force infused into the world. In opposition 
to this traditional approach he pursues a new conception of the passions 
as part of a psychophysiological theory established independently 
of theological or moral premises. Spinoza undermines the Cartesian 
conception of the passions as sensations that depend on “ab arcta unione 
mentis cum corpore.” With the metaphysical conception of “substantia” 
Spinoza provides a different assessment of the passions and offers 
a new definition of the affections and of the whole human emotional 
universe. This new dimension of emotional life is couched in a peculiar 
terminology for which an epistemological point of view is fundamental. 
The concepts of the three different kinds of knowledge, imagination, 
reason, and intellect, all require and justify the use of distinct vocabulary. 
Totaro adduces specific examples to demonstrate that in Spinoza the 
names of affects change according to the different kinds of knowledge 
they can be seen to be connected with. 

According to Colin Marshall, many of Spinoza’s readers have taken him 
to be an anti-realist about morality. This reading is largely inspired by the 
way Spinoza revises some moral notions and rejects others. In his chapter, 
Marshall argues that Spinoza was a moral realist. Part of his aim in 
defending this view is to show that contemporary metaethicists and 
Spinoza scholars stand to benefit from closer attention to one another. 
Marshall begins by distinguishing three ways in which the moral realism/ 
anti-realism distinction has been defined: via paradigm figures, via the 
literal truth of moral claims, and via certain defining features such as non- 
relativity and mind-independence. Marshall then surveys several elements 
of the Ethics that have inspired anti-realist readings. These anti-realist 
elements, Marshall argues, are outweighed by realist elements, which reveal 
a contrast between Spinoza and Kant on reason, the connection Spinoza 
sees between virtue and reality, and the deep similarities between Spinoza’s 
God and Plato’s Form of the Good. Both Spinoza’s and Plato’s moral 
realism, Marshall claims, are compatible with their rejection and revision 
of much of commonsense morality. 

In keeping with his attitude toward many moral or otherwise evaluative 
predicates, Spinoza is suspicious of attributing perfection or imperfection 
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to the natural world: “men are accustomed to call natural things perfect or 
imperfect more from prejudice than from true knowledge of those things” 
(E4pref). He claims that these properties, like good and evil, are merely 
“modes of [our] thinking” and that ascriptions of perfection or imperfec- 
tion to things reveal more about the person who ascribes these terms to 
those things than about the things themselves. And yet, throughout his 
early works and in the earlier parts of the Ethics itself, Spinoza appeals to 
the perfection of God or nature in order to defend some of his most 
controversial metaphysical views. These appeals presuppose that God’s 
perfection is founded on more than merely a human comparative judg- 
ment; such perfection is a mind-independent property of the world, we 
might say. So is perfection a mind-independent property or not, for 
Spinoza? 

It is tempting to think that Spinoza’s identification of reality and 
perfection (E2d6; E4pref) is his novel and preferred way of removing this 
tension. Perhaps by reducing mind-independent perfection to another, 
more Spinoza-friendly mind-independent notion, reality, Spinoza can 
invoke the traditional language of divine perfection without falling prey 
to his later critiques of perfect-being theology. But the same criticisms he 
levels against ascriptions of perfection are also made against ascriptions of 
reality in the Ethics, and so it is not clear how much progress is made by this 
identification. (Furthermore, identity is not reduction, and the tight 
association of perfection and reality is found throughout Scholastic philo- 
sophy.) Samuel Newlands argues instead that Spinoza’s solution lies in 
developing a non-axiological, purely metaphysical account of perfection, 
and that it is this notion of perfection that does the heavy lifting in his 
earlier arguments. In his chapter, Newlands explores the contours of this 
purely metaphysical account of perfection, focusing especially in his early 
works and letters where it is most explicitly developed. Newlands shows 
how this account of perfection then plays a role in his more familiar 
arguments about God’s nature and existence in the Evhics and how it 
escapes his later critique of alternative, axiological notions of perfections 
in Part IV of the Ethics. He concludes by showing how Spinoza’s account 
of perfection, which is broadly similar to an early account developed by 
Leibniz, poses an underappreciated challenge for substance pluralists like 
Leibniz who want to maintain that God is the ens perfectissimum, despite 
the existence of distinct finite substances. In this way, we can see both that 
Spinoza has an interesting account of metaphysical perfection and that he 
can invoke it consistently to draw significant philosophical conclusions 
about the nature of the world. 
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Turning from more squarely metaphysical and moral concerns to the 
social and political spheres, it is interesting to note that Spinoza — systematic 
thinker though he was — overtly has little to say about economics, as Beth 
Lord points out. In the Appendix to Exhics Part IV, he mentions that 
money is “a convenient instrument” for men to acquire the goods, 
services, and assistance that they must get from others, and as such, “its 
image usually occupies the mind of the multitude more than anything 
else” (E4app. xxviii). In the next section he notes that the desire for 
money is a vice only in those who seek it for its own sake, whereas those 
who know its “true use” and seek only the money they need “live 
contentedly with little” (E4app. xxix). With this broadly Aristotelian 
formulation Spinoza appears to close the discussion. Yet this cannot be 
all there is to be said on the matter of economics. If money mediates most 
instances of mutual aid, and if its image occupies most human minds 
more than anything else and accompanies the majority of our desires, 
then money plays a role in virtually every human interaction. Certainly 
money is foremost in the minds and interrelations of the less-rational 
multitude, but it also mediates the rational minority’s necessary inter- 
relations with those they have to work with and rely on. Society, as 
a group of individuals of the same kind helping each other to become 
more powerful, rational, and virtuous, cannot be formed without eco- 
nomic relations of work, exchange, and debt. This means that economic 
interactions are a key part of the ethical and political domains that 
Spinoza presents in Ethics Part IV. Lord suggests that many propositions 
of this part of the Ethics can be read in this light. The question of how the 
“free man” relates to others — in particular, less rational others — is bound 
up with his need to interact with them economically. The explication of 
the benefits of the state, and the question of what kind of state we should 
prefer, are bound up with determining the rules that should govern 
human interactions — including, in particular, economic interactions 
that mediate mutual aid. For Spinoza, ethics and politics revolve around 
our desire for self-preservation and our need to seek help from one 
another, neither of which can be fulfilled without economic exchange 
of some kind. Lord’s chapter argues that the key ethical question “how 
should we relate to each other?” and many of Spinoza’s statements about 
the behaviors of the “free man” with respect to his interactions with 
others and his citizenship in a state, can and should be conceived in terms 
of economic relations. This thesis promises to present a novel interpreta- 
tion of Ethics Part IV while also illuminating core themes of Spinoza’s 
ethics and politics from this portion of the text. 
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Spinoza is well understood as an ethical thinker who endorses intel- 
lectualist doctrines. Reason contributes to his intellectualism, both as 
a component of virtue and also as a motive to the pursuit of virtue, 
where virtue is understood wholly in terms of the possession of adequate 
ideas. Recognition of the importance of purely psychological features of 
reason to the demonstration of Esp7 leads Michael LeBuffe to concede 
however that reason also possesses value of a sort that might be shared by 
ideas that are inadequate. The argument of Esp7 finds reason’s value to 
lie in large part in the fact that ideas of reason have objects — namely, the 
common properties — that we always regard as present. In his chapter, 
LeBuffe describes what it is for a human mind to regard a thing as 
present in one of its ideas; furnishes the reasons that Spinoza has for 
taking ideas of reason to be ideas in which we always regard objects as 
present; and argues both that other, inadequate ideas might have the 
same property and also that other adequate ideas lack it. According to 
LeBuffe, these conclusions should lead us to refine our understanding of 
intellectualism in Spinoza. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Indiscernibility of Identicals 
and the Transitivity of Identity in Spinoza’s 
Logic of the Attributes 


Don Garrett 


Leibniz’s Law is the principle that numerical identity is co-extensive 
with qualitative identity — that is, that any x and y are the very same 
individual thing if and only if x and y share all their properties in 
common: 


(x)(y)[(x = y) = (F)(Fx= Fy)] — [Leibniz’s Law] 


As a biconditional principle, it is equivalent to the conjunction of two 
conditionals. One of these, the Identity of Indiscernibles is the principle 
that qualitative identity implies numerical identity or, in other words, that 
if x and y have exactly the same properties, then they are the very same 
individual thing: 


(x)(y)[(F)(Fx= Fy) D(x =y)] [Identity of Indiscernibles] 


The Identity of Indiscernibles, championed by Leibniz, is controversial, at 
least on most construals of the range of its quantifier over properties." 
The other conditional, the Indiscernibility of Identicals, is the principle 
that numerical identity implies qualitative identity or, in other words, that 
if x and y are the very same individual thing, then they have exactly the 
same properties: 


(x)(y)[(x = y) D (F)(Fx= Fy)] _ [Indiscernibility of Identicals] 


" The principle is uncontroversial if the quantifier over properties — ‘(F)’ — is allowed to range over all so- 
called identity properties of the form “is numerically identical to a.” Spinoza’s use of Erp4 in the 
demonstration of Erps shows his commitment to a version of the Identity of Indiscernibles for substances. 
It is not obvious, however, that he accepts a version of the principle for the finite modes that he calls 
“singular things,” especially given that these include what he calls “simplest bodies” (E2p13PhysDigA") 
which lack internal qualitative diversity. 


12 
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Unlike the Identity of Indiscernibles, the Indiscernibility of Identicals is 
generally considered uncontroversial and, indeed, self-evident. After all, it 
may be asked, if a thing does in fact have a property, how could what is that 
very thing also fail to have that very property? 

Among its many philosophical applications, the Indiscernibility of 
Identicals has often been employed to argue from 


Mind-Body Property Difference: The mind and the body of a human being 
differ in their properties. 


to the denial of 


Mind-Body Identity: The mind and the body of a human being are 
numerically identical. 


Descartes, for example, offers such an argument in his Sixth Meditation, 
based on the (alleged) indivisibility of the mind and contrasting divisibility 
of the body. Conversely, the Indiscernibility of Identicals has also 
often been employed to argue from Mind-Body Identity to the denial of 
Mind-Body Property Difference. Arguments in both directions — and their 
correlates concerning the relation between mind and brain — have featured 
prominently in arguments about human immortality. 

The Transitivity of Identity is the principle that whatever is numerically 
identical with a given thing is also numerically identical with whatever that 
thing is numerically identical with: 


(x)(y)(z){[(xk = y) & (y =z)] D(x =z)}  [Transitivity of Identity] 


Like the Indiscernibility of Identicals, the Transitivity of Identity is 
generally considered uncontroversial and self-evident.” Indeed, numerical 
identity is often cited as the paradigm of a relation for which transitivity 
holds. 

Despite their seeming self-evidence, however, Spinoza appears to reject 
both the Indiscernibility of Identicals and the Transitivity of Identity. Given 
their fundamentality to our own understanding of identity, we cannot fully 
understand Spinoza’s philosophy unless we understand how this is possible. 
The first main part of this chapter begins by showing from Spinoza’s texts 
where and how he appears to reject the Indiscernibility of Identity. It then 


* If the quantifier over properties — ‘(F)’ — of the Indiscernibility of Identicals is allowed to range over 
all so-called identity properties of the form “is numerically identical to a,” then the Transitivity of 
Identity can be derived from that principle together with the (also uncontroversial) symmetry of 


identity: (x)(y)[( = y) = (y = x)]. 
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examines and argues against two proposals for resolving the puzzle that 
this apparent rejection creates, one that appeals to so-called intensional 
properties and one that interprets Spinoza’s key phrase “one and the 
same” (“una, eademque”) as not referring to numerical identity. Finally, 
it describes and defends a third proposal for resolving the puzzle, one 
that appeals to two Spinozistic doctrines that I call “Strong Ontological 
Pluralism of Attributes” and the “Adequate-Idea Conception of 
Truth,” respectively. The second main part of this chapter begins by 
showing from Spinoza’s texts where and how he appears to reject the 
Transitivity of Identity. It then examines and argues against two pos- 
sible proposals for resolving the puzzle that this apparent rejection 
creates, again one that appeals to so-called intensional properties and 
one that interprets Spinoza’s key phrase “one and the same” as not 
referring to numerical identity. Finally, it describes and defends a third 
proposal for resolving the puzzle, one that again appeals to the two 
Spinozistic doctrines of Strong Ontological Pluralism of Attributes and 
the Adequate-Idea Conception of Truth. This chapter concludes with 
some general observations about Spinoza’s attitudes toward existence 
and logic. 


I. The Indiscernibility of Identicals 


A.  Spinoza’s Apparent Rejection of the Indiscernibility 
of Identicals 


In order to understand how Spinoza appears to reject the Indiscernibility of 
Identicals, it is necessary first to understand the most basic terms of his 
ontology, which are defined near the beginning of Ethics Part I. (N.B.: 
Here and throughout this chapter “ov” in italics always translates “sive,” 
which carries the meaning “in other words,” rather than the meaning of 
logical disjunction.) The key definitions are: 


Erd3_ By substance I understand what is in itself and conceived through 
itself, i.e., that whose concept does not require the concept of 
another thing, from which it must be formed. 

E1d4_— By attribute | understand what the intellect perceives of a substance, 
as constituting its essence. 

E1ds_ By mode | understand the affections of a substance, or that which is 
in another through which it is also conceived. 
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E1d6 By God I understand a being absolutely infinite, ie., a substance 
consisting of an infinity of attributes, of which each one expresses 
an eternal and infinite essence.’ 


“Affections,” in Spinoza’s usage, corresponds most closely to “property”* as 
the latter term has been employed in our explication of Leibniz’s Law.’ 
A “mode” of substance is so called because it constitutes a “way” in which 
the existence of the substance is expressed. Although modes are, by defini- 
tion, affections of a substance, some modes of substance are also what 
Spinoza calls “singular things” and/or “individuals” in their own right, and 
these (at least®) can have “affections” of their own. Crucially for Spinoza, 
any substance or mode must be conceived through at least one attribute. 
Yet this crucial role of attributes notwithstanding, substances and modes 
are — in a sense soon to be explored — the only items formally contained 
within Spinoza’s ontology: 


E1p4d_ Whatever is, is either in itself or in another (by Era), i.e. (by Erd3 
and Erds), outside the intellect there is nothing except substances 
and their affections. 


Furthermore, he goes on to argue, there is actually (and, indeed, necessarily) 
only one substance, the absolutely infinite substance God: 


Erp14_ Except God, no substance can be or be conceived. 


Of God’s infinitely many attributes, Spinoza holds that we know only 
two: Extension and Thought. The extended substance and the thinking 
substance are thus one and the same substance. He also holds that a mode 
of extension and the idea of that mode — which, as an idea, is a mode of 
thought — are one and the same thing: 


E2p7s_... The thinking substance and the extended substance are one 
and the same substance, which is now comprehended under this 


> All translations from Spinoza’s writings are those of Edwin Curley in Spinoza, Collected Works of 
Spinoza. Internal references within passages have been altered to reflect the reference style of this 
chapter. 

Spinoza employs the Latin terms proprietates and propria more narrowly, for just those features of 
a thing that do not constitute its essence but do follow from its essence, and that the thing therefore 
cannot be without. “Properties” of things in this restricted technical sense — not employed in this 
chapter — are affections or modes of a special kind. 

More specifically, it corresponds to a fairly restrictive understanding of “property,” one that excludes 
the so-called identity properties mentioned in notes 1 and 2, as well as most or all “relational 
properties” — that is, properties of standing in a particular relation to something else. 

I say “at least” because it is not obvious from the text that what Spinoza calls “infinite modes” have 
affections of their own. 


aN 


a 
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attribute, now under that. So also a mode of extension and the idea 
of that mode are one and the same thing [wna, eademque est res], 
but expressed in two ways. ... [Substance-Substance Identity, 
Mode-Mode Identity]. 


The human body (that is, any particular human being’s body) is a singular 
thing that is a finite mode of extension, and Spinoza identifies the idea of 
that mode, also a singular thing, as the human mind (that is, the mind of 
that particular human being): 


E2p13_ The object of the idea constituting the human Mind is the Body, or 
a certain mode of Extension that actually exists, and nothing else. 


Hence, he draws the more specific conclusion about their identity: 


E2p21s This proposition is understood far more clearly from what 
is said in Ezp7s; for there we have shown that the idea of the 
Body and the Body, i.e. (by Ezp13) the Mind and the Body, are 
one and the same Individual, which is conceived now under 
the attribute of Thought, now under the attribute of 
Extension. ... 


This conclusion is reiterated in the scholium to E3p2: 


E3p2s_... These things are more clearly understood from what is said in 
E2p7s, viz., that the Mind and the Body are one and the same 
thing, which is conceived now under the attribute of Thought, 
now under the attribute of Extension. ... 


Spinoza thus seems clearly committed to Mind-Body Identity. 

At the same time, however, Spinoza seems equally to commit himself to 
Mind-Body Property Difference. From the definitions of “substance” 
(E1d3) and “attribute” (Erd4), he infers what Michael Della Rocca’ has 
usefully called the “Conceptual Barrier” between attributes: 


Erp1o_ Each attribute of a substance must be conceived through itself. 
[Conceptual Barrier] 


Spinoza’s so-called Causal Axiom states: 


Era4 The knowledge of an effect depends on, and involves, the knowl- 
edge of its cause. [Causal Axiom] 


7 Della Rocca, Representation and the Mind-Body Problem in Spinoza, 9-17. 
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From the Conceptual Barrier and the Causal Axiom, Spinoza infers what 
Della Rocca calls the “Causal Barrier” between attributes: 


E2p6 The modes of each attribute have God for their cause only insofar 
as he is considered under the attribute of which they are modes, 
and not insofar as he is considered under any other attribute. 
[Causal Barrier] 


From the Causal Barrier, in turn, Spinoza concludes: 


E3p2 The Body cannot determine the Mind to thinking, and the Mind 
cannot determine the Body to motion, to rest, or to anything else 
(if there is anything else). [Mind-Body Non-interaction] 


He elaborates in the Preface to Part V: 


Espref [S]ince there is no common measure between the will and 


motion, there is also no comparison between the power, or forces, 
of the Mind and those of the Body. (G II 280/14-16) 


In the paradigm cases, the willing or other affection of thinking that a mind 
determines or causes is its own, and the motion or other affection of 
extension that a body determines or causes is its own. Put simply, then, 
Spinoza seems committed to all of the following propositions (and many 


like them): 


Hi The human mind is (numerically) identical with the human body. 
[Mind-Body Identity] 

H2 The human mind wills. 

H3 The human body moves. 

H4 The human mind does not move. 

Hs The human body does not will. 


The conjunction of these propositions, however, seems to violate the 
Indiscernibility of Identicals. 


B. Two Solutions Considered 


The two recent commentators who have confronted this puzzle most 
directly and fully are Michael Della Rocca and Colin Marshall.* Della 
Rocca seeks to resolve the puzzle by denying, in effect, that H1-Hs (and 
propositions like them) together violate the Indiscernibility of Identicals 


8 Marshall, “The Mind and the Body as ‘One and the Same Thing’ in Spinoza.” 
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as it is commonly understood. Marshall seeks to resolve the puzzle by 
denying, in effect, that Spinoza is really committed to the conjunction of 
H1-Hs; specifically, he denies that Spinoza accepts H1, Mind-Body 
Identity. 

Intensional Properties. Della Rocca’s strategy for resolving the puzzle has 
three main elements. First, he appeals to the common semantic distinction 
between referentially opaque (“intensional”) and referentially transparent 
(“extensional”) linguistic contexts in order to define a corresponding 
metaphysical distinction between “intensional” and “extensional” 
properties: 


A context of the form “... is the G” (or “... is a G”) is referentially 
transparent if and only if an inference of the following form is valid: 

ais the G. 

a=b 

Therefore, b is the G. 

A context is referentially opaque if the truth value of the sentence resulting 
from completing the context does depend on which particular term is used 
to refer to that object. (Representation and the Mind-Body Problem, 122) 

As I will use the term, a property is an intensional property if (and only if) 
contexts involving the attribution of that property to objects are opaque. 
I will call all other properties extensional? properties. (128-129) 


Hence, by definition, an “intensional property” is a property attributed by 
a context in which substitution of co-referring terms does not always 
preserve truth. 

Second, Della Rocca characterizes Leibniz’s Law, and hence the 
Indiscernibility of Identicals in particular, as restricted to extensional 
(ie., non-intensional) properties: 


Since intensional properties are not covered by Leibniz’s Law, we can 
formulate a version of Leibniz’s Law that is exceptionless: 
a = bifaand b have all their extensional properties in common. (130-131) 


Third, Della Rocca cites Spinoza’s repeated descriptions of “one and the 
same thing” as “now extended” or “now thinking” depending on how it is 
“expressed” or “conceived” (E2p7s, Ezp21s, E3p2s)'° to argue that “Spinoza 


° Although it should be obvious, it is worth emphasizing for the sake of avoiding confusion 
that this use of “extensional property” as an antonym for “intensional property” is entirely 
distinct in meaning from the use of “Extension” as the name of one of Spinoza’s two known 
attributes of substance. 

‘© Spinoza also uses the terms “explained through” and “considered as” in this way. 
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regards the properties of being extended and being thinking as inten- 
sional,” along with “all the particular properties that presuppose one or 
the other of these general properties” (132). Because moving and willing are 
intensional properties by this standard, they fall outside the scope of the 
proposed version of Leibniz’s Law and hence do not violate it. As Della 
Rocca often puts it, whether a thing has one of these properties or not 
“depends on how the thing is described.” 

As just outlined, however, this strategy for reconciling H1-Hs with the 
Indiscernibility of Identicals is subject to three serious and closely related 
objections. First, while there are certainly referentially opaque contexts, it 
may be denied that there is any such thing as an intensional property. 
Commenting on Della Rocca, Colin Marshall expresses this thought as 
follows: 


If we step back for a moment and consult our intuitions, we should see that 
the very notion of intensional properties makes no sense: whether or not 
some thing has a property is just a fact about that very thing, and has no 
dependence on how it can be described (with the trivial exception of 
properties such as “being described as a mind”). (“The Mind and the 
Body,” 907) 


To be sure, it may initially seem that “being believed by Lois Lane 
to be strong” — to take a paradigm example of the kind Della Rocca 
has in mind — is a property that Superman has and Clark Kent 
lacks, despite the (secret) numerical identity of Superman and Clark 
Kent. Reflection suggests, however, that what we really have is not 
one “intensional” property but instead only an ambiguity between 
two different and fully “extensional” relational properties involving 
different “guises” (e.g., concepts or descriptions): being believed-to-be- 
strong-by-Lois-Lane-under-the-guise- “Superman” and being-believed-to- 
be-strong-by-Lois-Lane-under-the-guise-“Clark-Kent.” It is equally true 
of the one individual, Superman aka Clark Kent, no matter what we 
may call him, that he has the former property but lacks the latter. 
(That individual also has, by virtue of having the former, a more 
general “extensional” relational property of being believed-to-be-strong- 
by-Lois-Lane-under-some-guise-or-other.) 

Second, even if we grant a new metaphysical category of “intensional” 
properties within our ontology, the Indiscernibility of Identicals is gener- 
ally understood as applying to all genuine properties in the ontology; to 
allow that it fails to apply to some genuine properties in the ontology is 
therefore not to defend the principle as it is generally understood, but 
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to reject it. Third, to define the class of properties to be excluded from 
the scope of the Indiscernibility of Identicals in terms of opaque 
contexts — i.e., contexts in which substituting different terms referring to 
the same individual does not guarantee preservation of truth value — is to 
trivialize the principle: in effect, the Indiscernibility of Identicals is being 
said to govern all properties except those (whatever they may be) that 
provide exceptions to it. 

To avoid this unhappy and trivially uninformative result, we need an 
independent explanation of how and why certain contexts, of an inde- 
pendently specifiable character, are opaque even though they attribute 
genuine properties. Put another way, we require an account of how 
certain genuine properties can really be possessed by things and yet be 
such that a thing may truly be said both to have the property and not to 
have it, depending only on how the thing is conceived or described. 
As Marshall notes, Della Rocca seeks such an account in the previously 
mentioned Conceptual Barrier (Erp1o), but ultimately declares the 
rationale for that principle to be “inadequately defended” (150). So far, 
then, we lack a full understanding of how a substantive restriction on the 
Indiscernibility of Identicals of the kind needed to reconcile H1-H5 
could be well motivated. 

Non-identity. Whereas Della Rocca’s approach seeks to restrict the scope 
of the Indiscernibility of Identicals on Spinoza’s behalf, Marshall’s seeks, in 
contrast, to deny Spinoza’s commitment to H1, Mind-Body Identity.” 
For convenience, Marshall refers to Spinoza’s various statements that the 
human mind and the human body are “one and the same thing” (“uza, 
eademque res,” Exp7s and E3p2s) or “one and the same individual” (“una, 
eademque Individuum,” E2p21s) as “the O-claims,” and he argues that 
Spinoza does not intend these passages to express numerical identity 
between a mind and a body. Instead, he proposes that they be interpreted 
as expressing at least one, and preferably both, of two alternative meanings 


» 12 


for “one and the same”: 


" Earlier commentators who have proposed a similar approach include Martial Gueroult, Spinoza II; 
Alan Donagan, Spinoza; and Louis Loeb, From Descartes to Hume. 

* The labels “Mz” and “M2” are my own. Marshall also distinguishes a third possible meaning, 
which he discusses first: “Some one thing is present in two situations, but with some differences 
in its constitution.” On one natural interpretation, this affirms, rather than denies, numerical 
identity; from his discussion, however, it appears that he means that two numerically distinct 
things can be said to be “one and the same” when they share a common constituent. Because 
Marshall does not recommend using this sense in interpreting Spinoza, I do not discuss it 
further. 
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Mi Two things are both instances of some general type (alternatively: 
they both instantiate some property). Example: “The book I was 
carrying and the book she was carrying were one and the same 
book.” 

Mz ‘Two things are distinct constituents of some one thing that is 
manifesting itself in two locations [or location analogs]. Example: 
“St Frances Drive and Riverside Drive are one and the same road 
(Highway 285), as you will see in Santa Fe and Espafola.” 


Spinoza’s previously noted statement that modes of extension and the 
ideas of them are “one and the same thing” occurs in a scholium to 
a proposition stating what is often called Spinoza’s “Parallelism”: 


E2p7_ The order and connection of ideas is the same as the order and 
connection of things. [Parallelism] 


As Marshall emphasizes, picking up on an important point of Della 
Rocca’s, Parallelism entails that each mode of extension and the mode 
of thought that is the idea of it — including a human body and the 
corresponding human mind — will share many distinctive “attribute- 
neutral” functional or relational properties (e.g., “having exactly five 
immediate causes and fifteen immediate effects”) resulting from their 
occupying parallel positions in parallel causal orders. Furthermore, this 
remains equally true whether we suppose a numerical identity between 
the mode of extension and the mode of thought or not. In saying that 
a human mind and a human body are “one and the same” in the sense of 
Mz, Marshall suggests, Spinoza may be saying not that they are numeri- 
cally identical, but rather that they are a/ike in having a particular set of 
attribute-neutral functional or relational properties. 

Marshall further suggests, however, that this reading of the O-claims 
should be combined with one that employs M2, so that a human mind 
and the corresponding human body would at the same time — and 
perhaps even in consequence of their shared attribute-neutral functional 
or relational properties — be non-identical parts of a unified cross- 
attribute whole that is a complete human being. In defense of this 
interpretation, he notes that it would bring Spinoza’s view of human 
beings closer to that of Descartes: for although Descartes would reject 
Spinoza’s Mind-Body Non-interaction and his Parallelism, he also 
regards a human being as a compound or union of a human mind and 
a human body. Marshall describes this congruence as a “major advan- 
tage” of his non-identity interpretation of Spinoza (913). 
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Given that Spinoza expresses a negative view of Descartes’s treatment of 
the mind-body relation,” it is not clear that such congruence really would 
be an interpretive advantage, rather than a substantial disadvantage. Even if 
it were an advantage, however, the interpretation is subject to four serious 
objections. First, the key Latin term of the O-claims — “una, eademque” 
(“one and the same”) — seems, like its English equivalent, quite explicitly to 
express numerical identity rather some other relation. Thus, even the 
provided (English-language) illustrations of Mr and M2 seem rather 
strained. Concerning the illustration of Mr, the phrase “one book” seems 
to count as ove a book type — a type, such as the novel Jane Eyre, that is 
“carried” in virtue of the carrying of its copies or tokens — and not the two 
copies or tokens themselves, as Mi requires. Concerning the illustration of 
M2, if St Frances Drive and Riverside Drive are only constituents of 
Highway 285, as M2 requires, then they are much more aptly described 
as different stretches of one and the same road, rather than as being 
one and the same road themselves — as would be apt if “St Francis Drive” 
and “Riverside Drive” were both simply names, predominantly used in 
different locales, for all of Highway 28s. 

Second, all of Spinoza’s other uses of “una, eademque” and its gram- 
matical variants in the Ethics (e.g., as applied to “God’s essence and 
existence” at Erp20; to “body” at Ezp13PhysDigAs; to “attribute” at 
E2p13s and Ezp31s; to “law” at E3pref | G II 138/13-18; to “object” at 
E3p17s, E3psid, and E4p33d; to “man” at E3psis; to a “thing” [i.e., music] 
at E4pref | G II 208/8-14; to “emotion” at E4p44s; to “action” at 
E4ps9d2s; and to “appetite” at Esp4s) are most naturally interpreted as 
referring to numerical identity; none of them naturally suggests a reading 
in accordance with either Mi or M2."* 


® See, e.g., Letter 2 (“[Descartes and Bacon] did not know the true nature of the human mind” [G IV 
8/18—-23]) and Espref. (“What, I ask, does [Descartes] understand by the union of Mind and Body? 
What clear and distinct concept does he have of a thought so closely united to some little portion of 
quantity?” [G II 279/25-27]). 

‘+ Marshall suggests that the reference to music as “one and the same thing” in E4pref cannot be 
understood in the sense of numerical identity because the same music is said to be “good,” “bad,” 
and “indifferent” simultaneously, and these are incompatible predications. But Spinoza is clear in 
the passage that the only features he is ascribing to music are the mutually compatible predicates of 
being-good-for-the-melancholy, being-bad-for-those-who-mourn, and being-indifferent-for-the-deaf. 
Marshall also proposes that Spinoza’s reference in Esp4s to “one and the same appetite” should be 
understood in the sense of M1, on the grounds that the appetites in question are of two different 
people; in fact, however, Spinoza’s point is that the one numerically identical “appetite” of a single 
individual (an “actual essence” in the sense of E3p7 that the individual retains for its entire life) can 
be expressed in different desires at different times. 
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Third, although an interpretation of the O-claims as stating that the 
human mind and body are parts that together compose a whole human 
being would certainly put Spinoza’s view closer to Descartes’s, it would do 
so only by contradicting Descartes’s own primary usage of the term “one and 
the same” (“una et eadem?). For he uses this term precisely to express 
numerical identity im contrast with numerical plurality, and the contexts 
in which he does so specifically include discussions of the relation between 
the mind and the body. For example, in his Replies to the second set of 
Objections to the Meditations he writes: 


2nd Replies Whether what we call mind and body are one and the same 
[una et eadem] substance, or two different substances, is 
a question which will have to be dealt with later on. (AT VII 
161-162 | CSM II 114) 


He then continues in his Replies to the third set of Objections: 


3rd Replies Once we have formed two distinct concepts of these two 
substances, it is easy, on the basis of what is said in the 
Sixth Meditation, to establish whether they are one and the 
same or different. (AT VII 176 | CSM II 124) 


His answer, of course, is that they are two different substances, and so not 
one and the same. In his Replies to the sixth set of Objections, Descartes 
does concede a distinction between “unity of nature” as numerical identity 
and “unity of composition” as being distinct parts of a composite whole 
(AT VII 423-434 | CSM II 285-286), but it is clear in context that unity of 
nature is his own preferred meaning for “una et eadem.” It seems unlikely 
that Spinoza would expect his readers to understand him as agreeing with 
Descartes about the composition of human beings by adopting the very 
description of the relation between mind and body that Descartes treats 
primarily as expressing its denial. 
Finally, Spinoza asserts in a 1665 letter to Henry Oldenburg: 


Concerning whole and parts, I consider things as parts of some whole, 
to the extent that the nature of the one adapts itself to that of the other 
so that they agree with one another as far as possible. (Letter 32 | G IV 
170a/I5—18) 


In all of the examples he provides — which concern particles composing 
fluids such as blood — this adaptation is a process of causal interaction. 
By Mind-Body Non-interaction, however, minds and bodies could not 
compose a whole in this way. If Spinoza recognizes a kind of “adaptation” 
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of parts to one another that does not involve causal interaction, he does not 
take this or any other opportunity to mention it.” 


C. A Better Solution 


The textual evidence that Spinoza accepts Hi, Mind-Body Identity, 
is sufficiently strong to warrant close reexamination of his attitude 
toward the Indiscernibility of Identicals. In a footnote, however, 
Marshall remarks: 


Some interpreters have been inclined to view Spinoza as accepting some 
fundamentally different logical or metaphysical principles than we do today, 
of a sort that could lead him to reject [the Indiscernibility of Identicals]. 
I know of no way of decisively ruling out such an interpretation, but since 
an approach of this kind can offer an easy “solution” to any apparent 
inconsistency an interpreter might face, it would require a great deal of 
independent motivation. (898) 


While this caution is entirely reasonable, such independent motivation is 
available in the conjunction of two of Spinoza’s most distinctive doctrines, 
one concerning ontology and one concerning truth.”° Let us examine these 
doctrines in order. 

Strong Ontological Pluralism of Attributes. It is now relatively common- 
place to assume that, although many different kinds of things exist, each 
with many different properties, there is only one fundamental manner or 
kind of existence, reality, or being that any existing thing can have. Let us 
call this view “Ontological Monism” and the contrasting view that there is 
more than one fundamental manner or kind of existence, reality, or being 
“Ontological Pluralism”; for the sake of convenience, let us henceforth use 
simply “manner of existence” in place of “manner or kind of existence, 
reality, or being.” Even among those who might be sympathetic to 
Ontological Pluralism — for example, on the grounds that fundamentally 
different manners of existence are required for concreta and abstracta, or for 
particulars and universals, or for actualia and possibilia, or for the divine 
and the mundane — it remains common to assume that no ove thing has 
more than one manner of existence. From his close study of Descartes, 


> T owe this objection to Yitzhak Melamed. 

6 In an unpublished article titled “Spinoza on Mind, Body, and Numerical Identity,” John Morrison 
develops an approach that interprets Spinoza as rejecting the Indiscernibility of Identicals for cases 
of temporal change and then extends that approach to differences across attributes. See also his 
chapter in this volume. 
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however, Spinoza was familiar with a theory according to which the same 
things can have at least zwo fundamental manners of existence: formal and 
objective. 

Although the distinction between formal and objective existence, being, 
or reality has deep scholastic roots,'” most contemporary readers will know 
it best from Descartes’s use of it as the linchpin of his demonstrations of 
God’s existence in his Third Meditation (described also in his Principles 
of Philosophy, Part I, Proposition 17). Spinoza employs the distinction 
regularly — not merely in his exposition of Descartes in Descartes’ 
Principles of Philosophy (beginning with DPP 1d3), but throughout 
his Treatise on the Emendation of the Intellect and Ethics as well. In 
Descartes’s texts, the distinction seems at least in part to explain how 
intentionality® — that is, the feature of thought whereby it is of or about 
something — is possible. As Descartes describes it, an idea is about a thing by 
“containing” its being in a certain way, and this containment is made 
possible by the fact that a thing can have two fundamental manners of 
existence rather than just one. The formal being of a thing is its existence 
outside of ideas of it; hence, it is what we would normally think of as its 
“real” existence, or its existence simpliciter. The objective being of a thing 
is its genuine — but of course not formal — existence “in” an idea that is 
(thereby) of or about it. This is evidently the doctrine that Descartes is 
expressing when he writes in his Replies to the first set of Objections to 
the Meditations (using “in the intellect” as equivalent to “in an idea of 
the intellect”): 


“[O]bjective being” simply means being in the intellect in the way in which 
objects are normally there. ... By this I mean that the idea of the sun is 
the sun itself existing in the intellect — not of course formally existing, as 
it does in the heavens, but objectively existing, i.e. in the way in which 
objects normally are in the intellect. Now this mode of being is of course 
much less perfect than that possessed by things which exist outside the 
intellect. But ... it is not therefore simply nothing. (AT VII 102-103 | 
CSM II 74-75; emphasis added) 


Spinoza invokes the formal/objective distinction at important junctures 
throughout the Ethics. For example, he employs it in a corollary to E2p7 to 
elucidate the Parallelism of that proposition and to prepare the way for the 


"7 Tris evident for example in St. Anselm’s non-metaphorical claim, in the ontological argument for the 
existence of God in his Proslogion, that it is greater to exist in the mind and in reality than to exist in 
the mind alone. 

a Again to avoid confusion, note that this is not the same term that occurs in “intensional property.” 
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Mode-Mode Identity asserted subsequently in the corollary to that 
proposition: 


E2p7c From this it follows that God’s [NS: actual]'? power of thinking is 
equal to his actual power of acting. I.e., whatever follows formally 
from God’s infinite nature follows objectively in God from his idea 
in the same order and with the same connection. 


One might well wonder how, for Descartes, the objective being of some- 
thing that is formally both extended and a substance, such as the sun, could 
be contained in something that is formally unextended and a mere mode of 
a thinking substance, such as an idea is. However, Descartes offers no 
further explanation of how ideas, as modes of thought inhering in 
a thinking substance, are able to contain the objective being of other 
things, whatever those things might be; he treats it simply as a feature of 
the nature of ideas and the thinking substances in which they inhere.*® 
Spinoza, in contrast, introduces a radical explanatory simplification. For 
him, an idea is not a mode of a thinking substance that merely contains the 
objective being of the thing it is primarily of or about; rather, each idea 
itself, as a mode of thought, simply is the objective being of the thing that it 
is about and that is thereby its object. (See, for example, his reference at 
E2p8c to a thing’s “objective being, or idea”; see also E2p48s.) 
Furthermore, the idea of a singular thing that is a mode of extension is at 
the same time the “mind” of that singular thing. (For reference to the 
“minds of other things” generally, see E3p1d.) Thus, just as the human 
body is not itself an extended substance but rather a mode of the one 
extended substance for Spinoza, so too the human mind is not itself 
a substance, but is simply a mode of thought that is both the idea and 
the objective being of the human body. 

Spinoza intends the theory of sense perception and imagination that he 
develops in Ethics Part II to explain how what is fundamentally the idea of 
one’s own human body — that is, the idea that has that human body as its 
object — can also serve, secondarily, to represent to itself the external bodies 


19 « 


NS” indicates an interpolation from the Nagelate Schriften, the Dutch version of Spinoza’s Opera 
posthuma, which included the Ethics. 

*° Because he offers no further explanation — and lacks the scholastic resources of forms by which earlier 
philosophers might have sought to explain it further — many readers and commentators believe that 
Descartes is not serious in claiming that there are two fundamental kinds of being, instead using the 
scholastic language of “formal and objective reality” only as a picturesque way of stating that ideas 
have intentionality. We need not resolve this question of Descartes interpretation; for present 
purposes, it is enough that Spinoza could reasonably have interpreted Descartes as asserting that 
there are two fundamental manners of existence. 
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that produce effects in that body. The crucial point for present purposes, 
however, is that Spinoza appropriates the Ontological Pluralism that is 
evidently already present in Descartes’s distinction between the formal and 
objective being of things, and applies it more directly to the relationship 
between each mode of extension and the mode of thought that, by 
Parallelism, corresponds to it. Furthermore, whereas Descartes asserts 
only that one and the same thing can have both of these two manners of 
existence, Spinoza holds that everything necessarily does have both formal 
and objective being. The doctrine that everything has multiple manners of 
existence we may call “Strong Ontological Pluralism.” 

Spinoza’s radical development of Descartes’s Ontological Pluralism of 
formal and objective being to include all modes of extension and their 
corresponding modes of thought in Mode-Mode Identity readily suggests 
that, for Spinoza, the attributes of Extension and Thought are themselves 
fundamental manners of existence. This doctrine might also be expressed 
by saying that the attributes of Extension and Thought are “domains of 
existence” or “ways of existing.”” The latter locution, however, risks 
serious confusion resulting from the fact that modus is both the common 
Latin term for “way” and Spinoza’s technical term for “mode.” In fact, 
despite the danger, Spinoza notoriously (and perhaps inadvertently) uses 
modus in precisely this nontechnical manner in E2p7s when he describes 
something that is both a mode of extension and a mode of thought as 
thereby existing and being conceived in different “ways,” in the very same 
sentence in which he twice uses modus technically as well: 


Ezp7s [A] mode of Extension and the idea of that mode are one and the 


same thing, but expressed in two ways [modis].** 


Were it not for this danger, we might express the difference between modes 
and attributes by saying that whereas modes are ways of being “affected” or 
“modified,” attributes are ways of being, full stop. 


If Extension and Thought each constitute a different fundamental 
manner of existence, however, then it is natural to suppose that each of 


*! Melamed (in “The Building Blocks of Spinoza’s Philosophy” and Spinoza’s Metaphysics) suggests 
characterizing attributes as “aspects” of substance, and (in “Spinoza’s Deification of Existence”) as 
aspects of God’s existence, although he also describes both attributes and modes more broadly 
as “qualities.” Pollock (Spinoza: His Life and Philosophy) characterizes attributes as “aspects” and also 
as “domains.” 

Melamed (Spinoza’s Metaphysics) also emphasizes that “modis” in Erp16 must be interpreted 
nontechnically as “ways,” designating attributes rather than modes, when Spinoza writes that an 
infinite number of things (i.e., modes) follow necessarily from the divine nature “in infinite ways.” 


2: 


8 
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the infinitely many attributes that Spinoza posits does so as well, and this 
seems confirmed by his claim that “each of [God’s] attributes expresses 
existence” (E1p2od). Moreover, if each attribute constitutes a different 
manner of existence, then it is natural to infer, as Spinoza does, that greater 
total reality is correlated with a greater number of attributes: 


E1p9 The more reality or being each thing has, the more attributes belong 
to it. (also stated in Letter 9 | G IV 45/20-21) 


Indeed, the demonstration of this proposition states simply that “this is 
evident from E1d4” (i.e., from the very definition of “attribute” as “what 
the intellect perceives of a substance, as constituting its essence”). We may 
call Spinoza’s doctrine that infinitely many attributes each constitute 
a fundamentally different manner of existence that everything has his 
“Strong Ontological Pluralism of Attributes.” 


Four crucial points about Spinoza’s Strong Ontological Pluralism of 
Attributes deserve to be emphasized. First, although the doctrine is 
a natural development from the Strong Ontological Pluralism of formal 
and objective being that he adapts from Descartes, and although the two 
kinds of Strong Ontological Pluralism overlap in the central case of modes 
of extension (such as human bodies) and the modes of thought having 
those modes of extension as their objects (such as human minds), the two 
doctrines are not the same; and Spinoza retains both, even if that of the 
attributes is in some ways the more significant. On one hand, as Yitzhak 
Melamed emphasizes (Spinoza’s Metaphysics, 1339-152), every mode of sub- 
stance exists in each of the infinitely many attributes (p16), but the 
identity of modes across two different attributes, when neither of these is 
Thought, cannot be an instance of the duality of formal and objective 
being. On the other hand, as Melamed also highlights, the duality of 
formal and objective being is at the same time reproduced hierarchically 
within the single attribute of Thought without crossing attribute lines. For 
ideas are themselves things having their own formal being, and ideas of 
ideas — which make thought about ideas possible — are the objective being 
of the ideas that are their objects (TIE 34; E2pp21—29). Moreover, those 
ideas of ideas are themselves things with their own formal being, and ideas 
of ideas of ideas of ideas — which make thought about ideas of ideas 
possible — are the objective being of those ideas of ideas that are their 
objects; and so on ad infinitum. 

Second, although we have described various attributes as “manners of 
existence,” they are not species of existence for Spinoza, with existence as 
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a genus that is conceptually prior to them. For if they were, that would 
violate Spinoza’s understanding of the requirement of the Conceptual 
Barrier (1pio) that each attribute be conceived entirely through itself, 
without requiring the conception of anything else. “Existence” is an 
attribute-neutral term, but it can only be understood by understanding 
one or more particular attributes — such as Extension or Thought — that are 
not explicitly mentioned. In this sense, the concept of existence is, we 
might say, “disjunctively derivative” from the concepts of particular 
attributes. A reference to “unknown attributes,” in turn, can be understood 
only by positing a kind of functional isomorphism to one or more 
known attributes. Similarly, such attribute-neutral terms as “cause,” 
“power,” “essence,” and “inherence” or “being in” (along with “substance,” 
“attribute,” and “mode” themselves) signify disjunctively derivative 
concepts that can only be understood by understanding one or more 
attributes that are not explicitly mentioned. 

Third, attributes should not be thought of as mere “properties” or 
“qualities” of things. Whereas properties or qualities as we think of them 
correspond most closely to what Spinoza calls “affections,” each attribute is 
instead for Spinoza a different manner of existence that every affection of 
a thing has or expresses. Spinoza is not an ordinary “property dualist,” 
holding simply that human beings have both some physical properties and 
some mental properties; rather, his Strong Ontological Pluralism of 
Attributes holds that every affection of every thing exists in infinitely 
many different manners, including a physical manner (in Extension) and 
a mental manner (in Thought). 

Fourth and finally, as manners of existence, attributes are not elements in 
Spinoza’s ontology but rather structures of his ontology. It is for this reason 
that he writes in Erp4d (quoted previously): “Outside the intellect there is 
nothing except substances and their affections” (emphasis added). Just 
as Descartes would consider formal being and objective being not as 
themselves substances or modes, but rather as manners in which substances 
and modes exist, so too Spinoza considers attributes not as substance or 
modes but rather as manners in which — or “through which” or “under 
which,” as we might also say — substance and modes exist. It must therefore 
be emphasized that although everything (in the ontology, whether sub- 
stance or mode) exists in infinitely many attributes and thereby has 
infinitely many manners of existence, an attribute does not itse/f exist in 
infinitely many attributes and thereby have infinitely many manners of 
existence. Moreover, whereas being-believed-by-Lois-Lane-to-be-strong is 
standing in a certain relation to a guise (e.g., a concept or a linguistic 
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description) that is itself something within the ontology, existing in 
(or through or under) an attribute is itself non-relational — that is, it is 
not itself a relation to anything else within the ontology. Similarly, whereas 
being-believed-by-Lois-Lane-to-be-strong under two different guises (such 
as that of Superman and that of Clark Kent) is being related to two 
different things in the ontology, having a property or affection in (or 
through or under) two or more different attributes is not being related to 
two different entities within the ontology; rather, it involves having 
a property or affection in (or through or under) two or more distinctive 
manners of existence that provide structure to the ontology. 

If Spinoza’s Strong Ontological Pluralism of Attributes is correct, then 
each thing has each of its properties (i.e., affections or modes) in multiple — 
indeed, infinitely many — manners of existence. Thus far, then, it seems that 
Marshall’s previously quoted objection to Della Rocca is vindicated: 
“Whether or not some thing has a property is just a fact about that very 
thing, and has no dependence on how it can be described.” Importantly, 
however, “having a property,” like Spinoza’s own term “being affected,” is 
itself an attribute-neutral term, and so signifies a disjunctively derivative 
concept that can only be understood through one or more particular attri- 
butes that are not explicitly mentioned. Because Spinoza often expresses the 
concept of having a property by saying that an affection is “in” a thing, let us 
for convenience call this the concept of “inherence.” The fact that the 
concept of inherence, too, is disjunctively derivative for Spinoza can — and 
in the context of his conception of truth does — have important consequences 
for the truth or falsity of predications. 

The Adequate-Idea Conception of Truth. The fundamental bearers of 
truth or falsity for Spinoza are ideas themselves; the truth or falsity of 
statements or assertions, in contrast, derives from the truth or falsity 
of ideas. In Part II of the Ethics, Spinoza defines “adequacy” as an intrinsic 
feature possessed by all and only true ideas: 


E2d4 By adequate idea I understand an idea which, insofar as it is 
considered in itself, without relation to an object [objectum] has 
all the properties, or intrinsic denominations of a true idea. 


This definition implies that there are “intrinsic” features or “denomina- 
tions” that are possessed by all and only true ideas.” As the rest of the Ethics 


* Spinoza does not define “truth,” but Era6 — “a true idea agrees with its ideatum” — places an 
axiomatic requirement of correspondence on it. Garrett, “Truth, Method, and Correspondence,” 
argues that truth as correspondence and truth as internal adequacy are the same relation, considered 
formally and objectively. 
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makes clear, these intrinsic denominations include “clarity and distinct- 
ness,” which can only be achieved, as the Causal Axiom (E1a4) suggests, 
through an understanding of the causes of what is represented that is 
sufficient to show that it genuinely could be and is the case. 

Spinoza thus has very high standards for the truth of ideas, going 
far beyond merely representing, in some fashion or other, that 
a subject has some property that it does it fact have. Accordingly, 
he has similarly high standards for the truth of the statements that 
express ideas. His standards for both are described most explicitly in 
his Treatise on the Emendation of the Intellect: 


TIE 69 As for what constitutes the form of the true, it is certain that a true 
thought is distinguished from a false one not only by an extrinsic, 
but chiefly by an intrinsic denomination. . . . [I] someone says, for 
example, that Peter exists, and nevertheless does not know that 
Peter exists, that thought, in respect to him is false, or, if you 
prefer, is not true, even though Peter really exists. Nor is this 
statement, Peter exists, true, except in respect to him who knows 
certainly that Peter exists. 


Thus, the sentence or statement, “Peter exists,” may express a true idea for 
one person and a false idea for another, according to Spinoza, and should 
strictly be considered “true” only when it actually expresses a true idea. 


We are now in a position to understand why Spinoza asserts H2—-Hs. 
The concept of inherence is disjunctively derivative: we can only understand it 
through one or more particular manners of existence. That the human mind 
wills (H2) can be understood through the manner of existence that is the 
attribute of Thought. That the human body moves (H3) can be understood 
through the manner of existence that is the attribute of Extension. Cross- 
attribute predications, however, such as that the human mind moves (H4) 
and that the human body wills (Hs), fail to express any manner of inherence — 
that is, any manner of existence through which inherence can be or be 
understood. Hence, a sentence or statement that directly ascribes a property 
or affection that is being conceived through one attribute to a subject that is 
being conceived through another attribute can never express a true idea. This 
explains why Spinoza rejects the following as false: 


H4- The human mind moves. 
Hs~ A human body wills. 


He accepts H4 and Hs themselves as true, we may infer, precisely because they 
express, or can express, an understanding of this falsehood of H4~ and Hs-. 
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Spinoza accepts the truth of H1, however, despite its use of terms 
expressing two different attributes as two different manners of existence. 
This implies that the locution “is one and the same thing as” — which does 
not express inherence and is not a predication — can be properly used, in 
Spinoza’s view, to express the understanding of a single thing under two or 
more different attributes at the same time. 

What then should we conclude about Spinoza’s attitude toward the 
Indiscernibility of Identicals? Taken together, his Strong Ontological 
Pluralism of Attributes and his Adequate-Idea Conception of Truth 
require him to reject the Indiscernibility of Identicals understood as 
a principle that allows cross-attribute predications, for he must regard 
such predications as incoherent and hence false. Such predications are 
incoherent, in his view, because there is no attribute — that is, no manner 
of existence — in which the inherence relations they propose could 
obtain. For example, motion cannot truly be said to inhere in the 
human mind, and willing cannot truly be said to inhere in the human 
body, because there is no manner of existence — neither Extension nor 
Thought nor any other — in which such an inherence relation could be 
realized or find expression. 

At the same time, however, Spinoza could grant the truth of a restricted 
version of the Indiscernibility of Identicals within each attribute other than 
Thought, for such a principle would involve no cross-attribute predica- 
tions. (The attribute of Thought poses a separate problem, for the hier- 
archical ontological pluralism of formal and objective being within 
Thought allows that a predication true about an idea may be false about 
the idea of an idea that is nevertheless numerically identical to the first idea. 
Within Thought, therefore, the principle would also require restriction to 
prevent cross-level predications.) Furthermore, because cross-attribute 
identifications — in contrast to cross-attribute predications — can be true, 
we may infer that he could accept the following as expressing true ideas and 
hence as themselves true: 


H4= A human mind is one and the same thing as something that moves. 
Hs= A human body is one and the same thing as something that wills. 


This is because H4= expresses an idea that can be understood through an 
inherence relation involving a body in Extension, while Hs= expresses an 
idea that can be understood through an inherence relation involving 
a mind in Thought. For similar reasons, we may infer that Spinoza could 
also accept the following as true: 
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H4=' A human mind has an affection that is one and the same thing as a 
motion. 

Hs=’ A human body has an affection that is one and the same thing as 
a willing. 


This is because H4=" expresses an idea that can be understood through 
an inherence relation involving affections in the attribute of Thought, 
Hs5=' expresses an idea that can be understood through an inherence 
relation involving affections in the attribute of Extension. Accordingly, 
Spinoza could accept even an attribute-unrestricted Indiscernibility of 
Identicals if all of the predications within its domain were interpreted as 
involving an implicit “that-is-one-and-the-same-thing-as” in one (or both) 
of these two ways. 

With this resolution of the puzzle of Spinoza’s apparent rejection of the 
Indiscernibility of Identicals in hand, we turn now to the parallel puzzle of 
his apparent rejection of Transitivity of Identity. 


II. The Transitivity of Identity 


A.  Spinoza’s Apparent Rejection of the Transitivity of Identity 
Spinoza makes each of the following claims: 


E1d6 By God I understand a being absolutely infinite, i.e., a substance 
consisting of an infinity of attributes, of which each one expresses 
an eternal and infinite essence. 

Ezp1_ Thought is an attribute of God, or God is a thinking thing. 

Ezp2 Extension is an attribute of God, or God is an extended thing. 

E2p7s_... The thinking substance and the extended substance are one 

and the same substance, which is now comprehended under this 
attribute, now under that. ... 


He thus seems fully committed to the conjunction that we may call 
“Substance-Substance Identity”: 


The thinking substance is God, and God is the extended substance. 
[Substance-Substance Identity] 


At the same time, Spinoza also seems fully committed to the conjunction 
that we may call “Substance-Attribute Identity”: 


The attribute of Thought is the thinking substance, and the extended 
substance is the attribute of Extension. [Substance-Attribute Identity] 
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For first, as previously noted, he holds: 


E1p4d Outside the intellect, there is nothing except substances and their 
affections. 


It seems to follow from this that, if an attribute is anything at all, it 
must either be a substance or an affection of a substance. According 
to the Conceptual Barrier (Erp1o), however, “Each attribute of 
a substance must be conceived through itself.” Hence, each attribute 
violates the definition of “mode” as “an affection of a substance ... 
which is in another through which it is also conceived” (E1ds). At the 
same time, by being “conceived through itself,” each attribute satisfies 
one of the two parallel — and, for Spinoza, necessarily co-extensive — 
clauses of the definition of “substance” as “what is in itself and 
conceived through itself” (E1d3). The final line of Erp4d offers con- 
firmation, glossing “substances and their affections” as “substances, 
or what is the same (by Erd4), their attributes, and their affections.” 
It appears, therefore, that Spinoza accepts Substance-Attribute 
Identity. 

Furthermore, from the proposition that God is the only substance 
(Erp14), Spinoza draws the following disjunctive corollary: 


Erp14c2 An extended thing and a thinking thing are either attributes of 
God, or (by Erar) affections of God’s attributes. 


Although extended human bodies and thinking human minds are singular 
things that are “affections of God’s attributes” for Spinoza, an extended 
substance or a thinking substance must, by the very definition of “substance” 
(E1d3) be “in itself’ and hence cannot be an affection of — i.e., “in” — 
anything else. It thus seems to follow straightforwardly from this corollary 
that the extended substance and the thinking substance are instead 
“attributes of God.” 

In addition, Spinoza’s definition of “God” (E1d6) states that God’s 
essence is constituted by God’s attributes, and God’s essence is identified 
with God’s existence: 


E1p20 God’s existence and his essence are one and the same. 


Since attributes constitute God’s essence (E1d4), it seems to follow that 
they also constitute God’s existence as a substance. This, too, suggests that 
Spinoza is committed to Substance-Attribute Identity. 

Nevertheless, Spinoza also regularly affirms or implies the doctrine that 
we may call “Attribute Non-identity”: 
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The attribute of Thought is not the attribute of Extension. 
[Attribute Non-identity] 


For example, in a proposition noted previously, he treats greater reality as 
correlated with having more attributes: 


E1p9 The more reality or being each thing has, the more attributes 
belong to it. 


Furthermore, he defines God as having not one but “infinite” attributes 
(Erd6), and he declares: 


Erp God, ora substance consisting of infinite attributes, each of which 
expresses eternal and infinite essence, necessarily exists. 


Even more directly, he writes concerning the attributes of Extension and 
Thought in particular: 


E2zp7s_ [A] circle existing in nature and the idea of the existing circle, 
which is also in God, are one and the same thing, which is 
explained through different attributes. (emphasis added) 


Similarly, he writes, in an explication of the first of his “Definitions of the 
Affects” at the end of E¢hics Part III, of “an affection of the human essence . . . 
whether it is conceived through the attribute of Thought alone, or through the 
attribute of Extension alone, or is referred to both at once” (emphasis added). 
Taking Substance-Substance Identity, and Substance-Attribute Identity 
together, Spinoza appears to be committed to each of the following: 


G1 The thinking substance is God. 

G2 God is the extended substance. 

G3 The attribute of Thought is the thinking substance. 
G4 The extended substance is the attribute of Extension. 


From G3 and G1, however, the Transitivity of Identity would allow us to 
infer the lemma: 


Li The attribute of Thought is God. [from G3 and G1] 


Similarly, from G2 and G4 the Transitivity of Identity would allow us to 
infer a second lemma: 


L2 God is the attribute of Extension. [from G2 and G4] 


Finally, from Lr and L2, the Transitivity of Identity would allow us to 
infer: 
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Gs The attribute of Thought is the attribute of Extension. [from Li 
and L2] 


Yet Attribute Non-identity states: 
Gs- The attribute of Thought is ot the attribute of Extension. 


It appears that in order to avoid this contradiction of G5 and Gs~, Spinoza 
must reject the Transitivity of Identity. 


B. Two Solutions Considered 


Intensional Properties. One might hope that Della Rocca’s distinction 
between “extensional” and “intensional” properties could be deployed to 
provide a solution to the puzzle of Spinoza’s apparent rejection of the 
Transitivity of Identity. Upon examination, however, it is hard to see how 
such a solution would proceed. 

The distinction between “extensional” and “intensional” properties 
seemed to have initial promise in application to the puzzle of the 
Indiscernibility of Identicals because the definitions of the terms seemed 
to explain why the substitution of one co-referring term for another could 
fail to guarantee preservation of truth value, contrary to an unrestricted 
Indiscernibility of Identicals, whenever a context predicates a property of 
a thing in a way that crosses the Conceptual Barrier between attributes. 
Any connection of the distinction to the Transitivity of Identity, however, 
is much less obvious. It is true that the inference from Li and L2 to G5 can 
be seen as substituting the term “attribute of Extension” for (what is by Lz) 
the co-referring term “God” into a context (L1) that involves the attribute 
of Thought — but Lr (like L2 and, indeed, like all of Gr—Gs5) is not 
a predicative context at all. Instead, it is an identity-ascribing context, 
and, as we have seen, Spinoza finds substitution into identity-ascribing 
contexts unproblematic: in these contexts, attributes can be mixed freely 
without courting incoherence or undermining truth. Spinoza asserts 
explicitly in Ezp7s that the thinking substance is the extended substance, 
and he seems to regard this as a valid inference from Gr and G2 (as does 
Della Rocca); it remains to be explained, therefore, why the parallel 
inference from Li and L2 to Gs should be invalid. 

Non-identity. In contrast to Della Rocca, Marshall denies that Spinoza 
allows any numerical identities among the thinking substance, the 
extended substance, and God — Spinoza’s explicit claim that the thinking 
substance and the extended substance are “one and the same” (E2p7s) 
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notwithstanding. Instead, like several earlier commentators,** he proposes 
that Spinoza’s God is a composite substance having the thinking substance, 
the distinct extended substance, and infinitely many other distinct sub- 
stances of single attributes as its constituents. This interpretation would 
resolve the Transitivity of Identity puzzle by rejecting Substance-Substance 
Identity (G1 and G2). 

As Marshall recognizes, there are several obvious objections to the 
proposal that God is a composite substance, and, without considering 
them in detail, he broadly endorses Louis Loeb’s responses to them 
(“The Mind and the Body,” 898). One obvious objection is that God, 
as the absolutely infinite substance (E1d6), cannot be composed of 
parts: 


Erp13__ A substance which is absolutely infinite is indivisible. 


Loeb’s reply to this objection is that God may be composed of parts without 
being divisible into parts if those parts cannot actually be separated, as the 
thinking substance and the extended substance cannot be (From Descartes 
to Hume, 160-166). For Spinoza, however, there is an even deeper reason 
why God cannot be composed of parts. Early in Ethics Part I, he asserts 
(and demonstrates) that whatever substances there may be, each must exist 
necessarily, from its own nature: 


E1p7__It pertains to the nature of a substance to exist. 


And in a 1666 letter to Johannes Hudde — in the course of seeking to prove 
that “there can only be one Being which subsists in virtue of its own 
sufficiency or force” — Spinoza lists several features that such a “Being 
that includes necessary existence” must possess. The fourth feature of 
a necessary existent on Spinoza’s list is “indivisibility” itself, but 
the second is more directly relevant to the question of composition: 


(2) That it is simple, and not composed of parts. For component parts 
must be prior in nature and knowledge to what is composed of them. 
In a being eternal by its nature this cannot be. (Letter 35 | G IV 181/24-26) 


Here Spinoza indicates quite clearly that God cannot be composed of parts 
even if they are metaphysically inseparable from one another, because the 
metaphysical and conceptual priority of the parts would be incompatible 


*4 As noted previously, these include Martial Gueroult, Spinoza I; Alan Donagan, Spinoza; and Louis 
Loeb, From Descartes to Hume. 
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with the self-sufficiency and independent conceivability required of 
a genuine substance. 

A second obvious objection to the proposal that God is composed of 
other substances is that it seems to conflict with Spinoza’s claim that there 
is only one substance: 


E1p14_ Except God, no substance can be or be conceived. 


Marshall and Loeb both grant that if God is a composite substance, then 
this proposition must be taken to mean only that no substance can be or 
be conceived that is entirely distinct from —i.e., not a proper or improper 
part of — God. While this is perhaps a possible reading of Erp14, however, 
it is certainly not the most natural one. Furthermore, Spinoza goes on in 
the same letter to Hudde to list as additional features of a necessary 
existent: 


(3) That it is not limited, but can be conceived only as infinite. For if the 
nature of that Being were limited, and also were conceived as limited, that 
nature would be conceived as not existing outside those limits, which 
would also be contrary to its definition. (Letter 35 | G IV 181/28—31) 


(5) That whatever involves necessary existence cannot have in it any 
imperfection, but must express pure perfection. (Letter 35 | G IV 182/ 
17-18) 


These conditions imply that a substance /imited to only one attribute, 
such as the thinking substance and the extended substance would be 
on the compositional interpretation, could not have the necessary 
existence that, by E1p7, all substances must possess. It seems, then, 
that Spinoza is committed to Substance-Substance Identity (G1—G2) 
after all. 


C. A Better Solution 


Spinoza’s Adequate-Idea Conception of Truth implies that he can 
regard G1—Gyq as true and yet Gs as false if the former express true 
ideas while the latter does not. In order to see how that might be 
possible, it is necessary to determine what ideas these statements express 
in his metaphysics. 

It is not difficult to understand what Substance-Substance Identity 
(G1-G2) expresses, given Spinoza’s Strong Ontological Pluralism of 
Attributes. The one substance, God, has infinite attributes as manners of 
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existence. Because Thought is one of these attributes, the only substance 
that thinks is God, and because Extension is another of these attributes, 
God is also the only substance that is extended. In order to understand 
what Spinoza means by Substance-Attribute Identity, however, it will be 
helpful to compare Spinoza’s conception of Thought and Extension as 
attributes with Descartes’s. 

For Descartes, the attribute of extension is a “true and immutable 
nature” created by an unextended God logically prior to and indepen- 
dent of the instantiation of that nature by anything (and potentially by 
many things) — just as Spinoza remarks in his Cogitata Metaphysica (CM, 
Chapter X | G I 269/32-36), appended to his Descartes’ “Principles of 
Philosophy.” This is why Descartes can claim to understand what exten- 
sion is and to understand many things about it in Meditation V even 
while continuing to doubt whether there exists anything that is actually 
extended. The corresponding case of thought is complicated by the 
question of whether God itself thinks (see CM, Chapter X | G I 270/ 
1-8) and by Descartes’s introspective knowledge of his own existence, but 
the same general principle applies: the nature of thought is one thing, 
and the existence of thinking things is something else. Such true and 
immutable natures are not themselves substances for Descartes, but they 
are at least not obviously modes, either. They therefore pose a dilemma 
for those, like Descartes, whose ontology is formally limited to sub- 
stances and modes. 

For Spinoza, in contrast, the nature of Extension is mot prior to the 
existence of an extended substance; nothing creates first the nature and 
then its instances. Rather, the fact that there is such a nature as Extension 
and the fact that there is one extended substance (i.e., God) are, as we 
might say, the very same fact; or, as Spinoza might prefer, both state- 
ments express the same truth. Similarly, the fact that there is such 
a nature as Thought and the fact that there is one thinking substance are 
also the very same fact, and the two statements express the same truth — 
although a different truth from that about extension. It is for this reason 
that assertions of G3 and G4 — Substance-Attribute Identity — can 
express true ideas and can themselves be considered true statements in 
consequence. 

Given Spinoza’s doctrine that there is only one substance (Erp14), his 
Strong Ontological Pluralism of Attributes requires that the one substance 
have multiple manners of existence consisting of infinite attributes. For 
this reason, the two locutions “attribute of Extension” and “extended 
substance,” and the two locutions “attribute of Thought” and “thinking 
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substance,” can function in different ways in the expression of other true 
and adequate thoughts. More specifically, the locutions “extended sub- 
stance” and “thinking substance” lend themselves to counting substances 
in the ontology. The locutions “attribute of Extension” and “attribute of 
Thought,” in contrast, lend themselves to counting manners of existence 
that are not iz the ontology but are rather structures of it. In saying that 
“the thinking substance is the extended substance,” one expresses, truth- 
fully, the numerical identity of the substances themselves (or rather, the 
substance itself). In denying that the attribute of Extension is the attribute 
of Thought, in contrast, Attribute Non-identity (G5~) expresses the 
equally true thought that the extended and thinking manners of existence 
are plural rather than singular. Although both manners of existence are 
manners of existence of the same necessary and eternal substance, they are 
not simply the same manner of existence — for then Strong Ontological 
Pluralism would be false, and God would not have the infinite attributes 
and greatest possible reality that it does. 

What then shall we say about Spinoza’s attitude toward the Transitivity 
of Identity? Although Substance-Substance Identity, Substance-Attribute 
Identity, and Attribute Non-identity (G1-G4, plus Gs5~) jointly violate 
the Transitivity of Identity if they are considered as statements about 
numerical identity, it is revealing that Spinoza does not employ the term 
“one and the same” to describe the relationship between the attribute 
of Thought and the thinking substance, or between the attribute of 
Extension and the extended substance. This restraint may be intended 
to mark the fact that the particular kind of sameness expressed by G3 and 
G4 — Substance-Attribute Identity — concerns a sameness of truths 
concerning substance and the manners of existence that structure the 
ontology, and does not constitute an identification of substances or 
affections within the ontology itself. If this is correct, then Spinoza can 
accept a version of the Transitivity of Identity understood as a principle 
governing the numerical identity of items — namely, substances and 
modes — within his ontology. 


Ill. Conclusion 


I have argued that Spinoza’s apparent rejections of the Indiscernibility of 
Identicals and the Transitivity of Identity can each be explained by his 
acceptance of (i) a Strong Ontological Pluralism of Attributes, in which 
infinitely many attributes of the one substance God are each different 
fundamental manners of its existence; and (ii) an Adequate-Idea 
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Conception of Truth, according to which statements are true only if they 
serve to express ideas that satisfy the high standard of truth that requires 
explanatory adequacy and coherence. 

This conception of the relation between substance and attributes in 
Spinoza can help to resolve related interpretive puzzles as well. For exam- 
ple, we can now understand why, in Erp4d, Spinoza includes the qualifica- 
tion “outside the intellect” in his statement that “outside the intellect there 
is nothing except substances and their affections.” For although the intel- 
lect can form true thoughts by distinguishing attributes from one another, 
this is a distinction of structures of the ontology, not a distinction of 
different items within the ontology.” The attributes are instead diverse 
manners in which the substances and modes in the ontology have their 
place there. 

We can see also how Spinoza can suppose that a substance has multi- 
ple attributes, each of which “is perceived by the intellect as constituting 
its essence” (1d4). It is not, as some have suggested, that the intellect 
perceives attributes as if constituting the essence of God without their 
actually doing so. Nor is it that God has a compound essence composed 
of many different attributes as parts. Rather, a being aving multiple 
manners of existence must have an essence in each of those manners of 
existence, and each attribute is God’s essence for and of the manner of 
existence that it is. Indeed, just as each attribute requires its own manner 
of inherence, so too each attribute may be considered to have its own 
manner in which substance has essence. For “inherence” and “essence” 
are both attribute-neutral terms, each expressing disjunctively derivative 
concepts. 

Nevertheless, in whatever way we may seek to explain and formalize 
such logical principles as the Indiscernibility of Identicals and the 
Transitivity of Identity, it must be remembered that Spinoza himself 
does not state or formalize such principles. Indeed he does not conceive 
of sound reasoning primarily in formal terms at all — that is, as a matter 
of employing valid forms of inference on premises that are true simply 
by, for example, predicating properties of subjects that in fact possess 
them. Rather, he conceives of sound reasoning as a matter of powerful 
true ideas producing, through the power of Thought, other powerful 
true ideas — ideas that the mind can recognize to agree with reality 


* Tn calling the attributes “structures” of the ontology, I of course do not mean to imply that the 
attributes themselves are divisible, either internally or from one another. 
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through their own explanatory adequacy in showing how things can 
and must be. If potential co-inquirers can be helped to discover for 
themselves the deep truth of the Strong Ontological Pluralism of 
Attributes by a violation of commonly accepted inferential forms, then 
that is a price that Spinoza is more than willing to pay.”® 


26 This chapter has benefited greatly from discussion with John Morrison, Kristin Primus, Martin Lin, 
Daniel Garber, Mark Johnston, Aaron Garrett, Karolina Hiibner, Samuel Newlands, Elliot Paul, 
participants in a workshop on “Spinoza’s Metaphysics of Attributes” at Barnard College, and 
audiences at Princeton University and Boston University. I am especially grateful to Yitzhak 
Melamed and John Morrison for comments and suggestions on an earlier draft. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Spinoza and Maimonides on Teleology 
and Anthropocentrism 


Warren Zev Harvey 


Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed, Part III, chapter 13, had a profound 
influence on Spinoza’s Evhics, Part I, Appendix. Both texts are critical of 
teleology and both are zealously anti-anthropocentric. However, if the 
former text is enigmatic and equivocal, the latter is brash and unequivocal. 
It might be said that the latter text restates the former, smooths over its 
ambiguities and contradictions, and mercilessly pushes everything to its 
supposed. logical conclusion. These resemblances between Maimonides 
and Spinoza are particularly striking in light of the fact that Maimonides’ 
strong anti-anthropocentric and anti-teleological views had (as far as I am 
aware) no parallel in the medieval philosophic literature, and were not shared 
by Descartes." 

Maimonides, it should be noted at the outset, did not always have 
reservations about teleology and anthropocentrism. In his early 
Commentary on the Mishnah, he expressed extreme teleological and anthro- 
pocentric views.” The ambiguities and contradictions in Guide, III, 133 are 
no doubt mostly due to the book’s famed esoteric style,’ but also seem to be 
partly due to the chapter’s being composed of materials written at different 
times and in different contexts, and reflecting different stages in the 
development of Maimonides’ thinking on these subjects.* 


" See my “A Portrait of Spinoza as a Maimonidean,” pp. 162-164. 

* See Maimonides, Commentary on the Mishnah, Introduction, pp. 119-131 (Arabic text: Maimonides, 
Hagqdamot, pp. 352-356). The Commentary was completed in 1168 when Maimonides was thirty. 
The Guide was completed in 191. Maimonides’ views in the Commentary on teleology and anthro- 
pocentrism are Panglossian: all sublunar things exist only for the sake of humans, e.g., sheep and 
cattle for food, donkeys to carry things, horses for transportation, vipers for medicine, and bloodroot 
for compresses (pp. 121-122; Arabic, p. 353). 

In his Introduction to the Guide, Maimonides explains that its secrets are delivered in “lightning 
flashes,” its puzzles solved by connecting clues in diverse chapters, and it contains intentional 
contradictions (Maimonides, Guide, pp. 7-8, 15, 17-20). Quotations from Pines’ English translation 
will sometimes be modified on the basis of the Arabic text (Maimonides, Dalalat al-H@ irin) or Ibn 
Tibbon’s 1204 Hebrew translation (Maimonides, Moreh ha-Nebukhim) used by Spinoza. 

On the composition of the Guide, see Sirat and Di Donato, Maimonide et les brouillons autographes. 


a 
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Final Causes 


Maimonides begins his discussion in Guide, III, 13 with the observation 
that often the minds of “excellent individuals” have been “perplexed” 
concerning the question of “the final end of what exists.” He responds 
bluntly that the question is “abolished” or “inapplicable,” for the world 
simply has no final end.’ In other words, the question “What is the telos of 
the world?” commits the fallacy of many questions. Whether or not the 
world is eternal or created, he argues, “the quest for the final end of all the 
species of beings is abolished,” and none has a final end.° His argument 
runs as follows: if the world is eternal (as Aristotle held), it has no final 
cause and the various species of beings in it have no final causes, since only 
things produced in time by an intelligent being have final causes; and if the 
world is created (as Scripture holds), it has no final cause and the various 
species of beings in it have no final causes, since what is created is done so 
simply “by the will of God,”” which is “His essence.”® 

Spinoza, for his part, states unequivocally in Ezhics, 1, Appendix: “Nature 
has no end set before it, and all final causes are nothing but human figmenta.”” 
Elsewhere, he writes: “Nature does nothing on account of an end.”*° 

In presenting the view based on the eternity of the world, Maimonides 
states that only things produced in time by an intelligent being have a final 
cause. In referring to “intelligence” and not “soul,” he appears to take 
a more restrictive position than Aristotle. He seems to limit final causes 
exclusively to products and acts of human beings, whereas Aristotle held 
that the products and acts of other animals or plants may also have final 
causes (see Physics, II, 8, 199a 20-30; but cf. Metaphysics, Il, 2, 994b 10). 

Like Maimonides, Spinoza seems to limit final causes to human beings. 
Thus, he writes that it is thought that natural things act, “as human beings 
do, on account of an end”;" “human beings act always on account of 
an end”;” and a final cause is “nothing but a human appetite.” In these 
passages, he mentions human acts and appetite, not animal acts and appetite. 

In presenting the view based on the creation of the world, Maimonides 
has recourse to the concept of the divine will in a curious way. If the world 
is created, he explains, it has no final cause and the various species of beings 
in it have no final causes, since everything is created “by the will of God.” 


> Maimonides, Guide, p. 448. © Guide, p. 452. 7 Guide, pp. 448-452. * Guide, Pp. 453. 

° Spinoza, Erapp | GII 80. Quotations from the Ethics will be based on Curley (Spinoza, Collected 
Works), but may be modified. 

"© E4pref | GI 206. “ Erapp|GII78. ™ Exzapp | GII 78. 

% Eagpref | GII 207. Cf. E4d7: “By the end for the sake of which we [humans] do something 
I understand appetite.” See n. 43. 
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This is, to say the least, an unusual argument against final causes. It sounds 
something like the antiscientific argument of the occasionalists, but 
Maimonides was very far from occasionalism.'* Occasionalism aside, one 
would have expected that the createdness of the world by the will of God 
would be an argument in favor of final causes. Maimonides, however, is 
able to make this unusual argument because he identifies the will of God 
with His essence. The concept of will is thus depersonified, naturalized, 
and neutralized. Indeed, the proposition that the world was created by the 
will of God, as Maimonides understands it, is similar to Spinoza’s view that 
God per se is the cause of all things.” 

In his discussion in Ethics, I, Appendix, Spinoza explicitly argues that 
God or Nature knows no final ends since God per se is the cause of all 
things and does not act ex libertate voluntatis.® Spinoza, like Maimonides, 
denies final causality on the grounds of God’s essential causation, but 
whereas Maimonides had identified the divine essence with will, Spinoza 
rejects the identity. Spinoza refuses to use the notion of God’s will in 
Maimonides’ curious way, but insists on using it in its usual theological 
sense: “and so [theologians] will not stop asking for the causes of causes 
until you take refuge in the will of God, the sanctuary of ignorance.”"” 
The parodied motif of “asking for the causes of causes” is found in Guide, 
TM, 43." 

Regarding their treatment of the notion of the divine will, Maimonides 
and Spinoza differ in strategy. Both have difficulties with it. However, 
Maimonides reinterprets it, whereas Spinoza ridicules it. 

Maimonides considers the rejection of final causes therapeutic, a cure for 
a certain sort of perplexity: “When a person understands ... every being 
according to what it is, he becomes calm and his thoughts are not troubled 
by seeking a final end for what has no final end, or by seeking a final end for 
what has no final end except its own existence, which depends on the 
divine will or, if you prefer, the divine wisdom.””” 


See the view of the Ash‘arites criticized at Guide, III, 17, pp. 466-467: God’s will is the direct cause 
of all things, there are no natural causes, and “His actions have no final end.” 

* Expr6c2 | GII 61. 

Erapp | GII 80. Note the references to Erppr6 and 32 | GII 60-61, 72-73. Spinoza scholars unfamiliar 
with Guide, III, 13 are understandably surprised by these references. See, e.g., Lin, “Teleology and 
Human Action in Spinoza,” p. 323. 

7 Exapp | GII 81. 

Guide, pp. 451-452: What is the final end of His worship? Our perfection. What is the final end of 
our existence with that perfection? “Necessarily ... the argument ends: God has willed it so.” Cf. I, 
69, pp. 169-170. 

Guide, p. 456. 
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Spinoza does not mention the therapeutic value of the rejection of 
final causes in Ethics, 1, Appendix, or in the short parallel passage 
concerning final causes in Ethics, IV, Preface. However, his comments 
in the concluding scholium of the Ethics may perhaps be seen as referring 
obliquely to the therapeutic value of the rejection of final causes. He 
writes there of the superiority of the wise individual to the ignorant one: 
the wise individual knows God and things, is not troubled by external 
causes, and enjoys animi acquiescentia; the ignorant one lacks knowledge 
of God or things, is troubled by external causes, and has no animi 
acquiescentia.”*° 


All Things Are for Their Own Sakes and Not for That 


of Human Beings 


Maimonides writes in Guide, III, 13: “It is sometimes thought that . . . it is 
obligatory to seek out the final end of all that exists. It is also thought 
that the final end of all that exists is solely the existence of the human 
species so that it should worship God.”*' He flatly rejects this view: 
“It should not be believed that all the beings exist for the sake of the 
existence of humans, rather all the other beings too have been intended for 
their own sakes and not for the sake of something else.”** His position here 
is clear: all created beings, including humans, exist for their own sakes, not 
for the sake of other created beings. He cites Proverbs 16:4 as a proof text 
denying the anthropocentric view that God created things for the sake 
of human beings. He offers two different translations of the verse, both 
anti-anthropocentric. According to the first translation, “The Lord hath 
made everything for its sake,” not for the sake of human beings. According 
to the second translation, “The Lord hath made everything for His sake,” 
that is, “for the sake of His essence,” not for the sake of human beings.” 
The first translation coheres with the theory of eternity, the second with 
that of creation. 

Alluding to his discussion in Guide, II, 13, Maimonides remarks in 
III, 25 that the “perplexity” attendant upon the futile search for final 
causes in nature is mostly due to the error of anthropocentrism: “[T]he 
majority of the false imaginings that call forth perplexity in the [futile] 
quest for the end of the existence of the world as a whole or the end of 


*° E5p42s | GII 308. See also Exapp | GII 79 (on mathematics); with E2p4gs | GII 136 (on the triangle); 
and Esp6 | GII 284-285. 
™ Guide, pp. 450-451. * Guide, p. 452. ™ Guide, pp. 452-453. 
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every part of it have as their root an error of the human being about 
himself, and his imagining that all that exists does so because of himself 
alone.”** 

In Ethics, 1, Appendix, Spinoza expounds on what he considers to be the 
main prejudice preventing people from properly understanding God. He 
defines this prejudice in words recalling Maimonides’ statements in Guide, 
II, 13 and 25: “People commonly suppose that all natural things . . . act on 
account of an end; and, indeed, they maintain as certain that God Himself 
directs all things to some certain end, for they say that God has made all 
things for the human being, and the human being that he might worship 
God.”” Alluding to Proverbs 16:4, Spinoza continues: “Theologians and 
metaphysicians . . . confess that God did all things for His own sake, not for 
the sake of the things to be created.””° His reference to “theologians and 
metaphysicians” could not of course be to Maimonides, since his first 
translation of Proverbs 16:4 (for its sake) is identical with Spinoza’s view 
here, and his second translation (for His sake, that is, for the sake of His 
essence) is ultimately also in accord with Spinoza’s views.*” 

Maimonides cites the creation narrative in Genesis 1:1-31 as proof that all 
beings were created for their own sakes. “With reference to none of them,” 
he observes, “is the statement made in any way that it exists for the sake of 
some other thing.” Rather, the text teaches that “the existence [of each 
created being] conformed to its own intention.” Having made this cate- 
gorical claim about the creation narrative, Maimonides has to explain two 
texts that apparently contradict it. According to Genesis 1:17-18, the 
heavenly bodies were created “to give light upon the earth and to rule 
over the day and the night.” According to Genesis 1:28, humans were created 
“to have dominion over” the fish, birds, and beasts. According to Genesis 
1:29-30, God gave the plants to human beings and other animals “for food.” 
As for Genesis 1:17—-18, Maimonides explains that it does not mean that the 
heavenly bodies were created in order to give light, but merely provides 
“information about their nature [and] utility.””* As for Genesis 1:29, 
Maimonides, very surprisingly, does not interpret it in a similar way, but 
downright contradicts his exegesis of the creation narrative. He writes: 


4 Guide, pp. 505-506. * Exapp|GII78.  *° Exapp | GII 80. 

*7 See nn. 15-16. Yitzhak Melamed commented to me: “Spinoza’s reference to ‘theologians and 
metaphysicians’ could be to Maimonides, if he misread Maimonides’ second translation.” 

% Guide, pp. 453-454. Cf. Aristotle, Physics, II, 8, 198b 16-21: the rain does not fall in order that the 
corn can grow, but the corn happens to grow because the rain fell. Aristotle suggests interpreting 
all natural phenomena in this way, but rejects the idea and endorses final causality in nature (199b 


31-32). 
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“As for the statement that [the plants] were given to human beings and the 
other animals, Aristotle and others have said this explicitly, and it is 
manifest that the plants were brought into existence for the sake of the 
animals, which are unable to exist without nourishment.”*° 

Spinoza, in dismissing examples of final causes taught by the theologians, 
mentions both “plants and animals for food” and “the sun for light.”* It is 
clear to him that plants and animals are efficient causes of human nourish- 
ment, and the sun an efficient cause of daylight, but to transform efficient 
causes into final causes is “to turn nature completely upside down.”** 

In short, Maimonides and Spinoza both state that all natural beings exist 
for their own sakes, not for that of human beings, although Maimonides 
gratuitously contradicted himself in his exegesis of Genesis 1:29. 


*© According to On Plants, I, 2, 817b 25, “the plant was created for the sake of the animal, but the 
animal was not created for the sake of the plant”; according to Politics, I, 8, 1256b 16, “plants exist for 
the sake of animals and the other animals for the good of man.” It is generally held that an Arabic 
translation of the Politics was not available in Maimonides’ day. 

Guide, p. 454. Maimonides’ text is problematic. He cites Genesis 1:17-18 and 1:29 in the context of 
his argument that Genesis 1:1-31 mentions no final causes. Instead of interpreting 1:29 in the same 
way he had interpreted 1:17-18, which he could easily have done, he distinguishes between the two 
texts on the grounds that the former (like 1:28?) concerns the superior serving the inferior (which is 
unacceptable to Aristotle) while the latter concerns the inferior serving the superior (which is 
acceptable to Aristotle). However, the question of superior and inferior is wholly irrelevant to the 
discussion at hand. Moreover, by conceding that 1:29 is about final causality, Maimonides refutes his 
exegesis of Genesis 1:1-31, which he is supposed to be defending. It is as if he forgot why he was 
discussing 1:29 in the first place! How can his self-contradictory text be explained? 

It cannot be ruled out that the contradiction is intentional and hints at a secret (see n. 3). 
However, as mentioned previously, it is plausible that Guide, III, 13 contains materials written over 
many years in different contexts, and some dissonances escaped Maimonides’ eye in the final 
editing. I imagine that he originally interpreted Genesis 1:17-18 and 1:29 as illustrations of the 
question of superior and inferior; but at a later date, having developed his new critical approach to 
teleology, he decided to revise the interpretations and to turn them into part of the exegetical 
argument against final causality based on Genesis 1:1-31. The revision was not carried out thor- 
oughly, and the exegetical argument against final causality was aborted in the middle. 

While Maimonides’ critique of teleology belongs to the latest stage of his philosophic develop- 
ment, the view that the superior does not exist for the sake of the inferior is found in his earliest 
works. See his Commentary on the Mishnah, p. 121 (Arabic, p. 353). It is also found elsewhere in the 
Guide, e.g., II, 1, p. 275. 

Two different hermeneutical rules can be discerned in Guide, III, 13 regarding the necessity to 
interpret the “external sense” (Arabic: al-zahir) of the biblical text. According to one (p. 451), texts 
that suggest final causality (e.g., Isaiah 40:22; 45:18; and Jeremiah 33:25) must be interpreted so as not 
to suggest it. According to the other (p. 454), texts that suggest that something superior exists for the 
sake of something inferior (e.g., Genesis 1:17-18) must be interpreted so as not to suggest it. 
The second rule seems to derive from an earlier recension. 

* Exapp | GII 78. 

ae Erapp | GII 80. Cf. Della Rocca, Spinoza, pp. 81-82. Spinoza’s phrase (naturam omnino evertere) may 
reflect the Hebrew phrase “upsetting of the world” (Aippukh ‘olam) that Maimonides used with 
regard to the proofs of the Kalam theologians who, according to him, confused intellect and 
imagination. See Guide, I, 71, p. 181; cf. BT Pesabim 5oa. 
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Limbs of Animals 


Twice in Guide, II, 13, Maimonides alludes to Aristotle’s view that the 
limbs or faculties of animals function for an end (On Parts of Animals I, 5, 
645b 14, et al.). 

The first mention is as follows: “[Aristotle] explains with regard to 
certain beings that some exist for the sake of others. He does this in 
particular with regard to the limbs of animals.” 

The second mention is as follows: “In respect to every being, [God] 
intended [the creation of] that being itself. However, whenever the exis- 
tence of something was impossible unless it was preceded by some other 
thing, He first brought that thing into existence, as in the case of the [five] 
senses, which precede reason.”** 

The first mention accords with the Aristotelian premise of the eternity 
of the world, while the second mention accords with the Scriptural 
premise of the creation of the world. In both cases, Maimonides seems 
to enunciate without reservations the view that limbs or faculties of 
animals have final causes. In Guide, III, 19 and 25, he derides those who 
deny that the eye exists for the sake of seeing.® Pines has summed up 
Maimonides’ view plausibly: “[T]he general sense [of Guide, III, 13] 
seems to suggest that within the domain of the investigations of the 
natural sciences teleological explanations may ... be valid only insofar 
as they concern the relation between the various parts of a living 
organism. ... The notion that one species of living being may exist for 
the sake of another species was emphatically not in line with the tendency 
of Maimonides’ thought.”*° 

The distinction between natural species existing for an end and the 
limbs or faculties of an organism existing for an end, which was important 
in Maimonides’ discussion of teleology in Guide, III, 13, is rejected in 
Spinoza’s discussion in Ethics, 1, Appendix. In denying the existence of 
final causes in nature, he lists together “eyes for seeing, teeth for chewing, 
plants and animals for food, the sun for light, the sea for supporting fish.”*” 
It is just as erroneous, according to him, to say that “eyes are for seeing” and 
“teeth are for chewing” as it is to say that “plants and animals are for food.” 
All teleological statements about nature are for him figments of the 
imagination. 


® Guide, p. 449. ** Guide, p. 452. 
»® Guide, pp. 478-479, 504. Cf. Aristotle, On Parts of Animals, I, 13, 657a 25 ff. 
36 Pines, translator’s introduction, Guide, p. xxi, n.29. 3” Erapp | GII 78. 
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Final Causes and Moral Propositions 


From an epistemological point of view, the most interesting parallel 
between Guide, III, 13 and Evhics, I, Appendix concerns the connection 
between judgments about final causality and those about good and bad. 
Both Maimonides and Spinoza find it necessary to define the notions of 
“good” and “bad” in the course of their discussions of final causality. 

Maimonides defines “good” in Guide, III, 13 as “what conforms to our 
intention,” and “bad” as what does not.>® Our notions of “good” and “bad” 
are thus subjective ones, dependent on our intentions, purposes, or goals. 
They are, in other words, bound up essentially with the ends we set 
for ourselves. Since “good” and “bad” are subjective or anthropocentric 
notions, they do not exist in nature and a perfectly rational person, like 
Adam in the Garden of Eden, could not conceive of them.” 

Spinoza observes wryly in Ezhics, 1, Appendix: “Whatever conduces to 
health and the worship of God, [human beings] have called ‘good,’ but 
what is contrary to these ‘evil.’”*° In his formal definitions in Ethics, IV, he 
defines “good” as “what is useful to us,” and “bad” as “what prevents us 
from being masters of some good.”*" The notions of “good” and “bad” are 
thus subjective ones, dependent on our intentions, purposes, or goals, and 
bound up essentially with the ends we set for ourselves. Like Maimonides, 
Spinoza concludes that a perfectly rational person, like Adam in the 
Garden of Eden, could not conceive of the notions of “good” or “bad.”** 

Maimonides and Spinoza thus agree that human beings act for the sake 
of ends, and call whatever is useful for attaining them “good,” and what- 
ever hinders their attainment “bad.”* It follows, according to this line of 
thought, that if human beings imaginatively project ends onto nature, that 
is, if they attribute final ends to the universe, they will call whatever fosters 
them “good” and whatever prevents them “bad”; and just as those sup- 
posed natural ends are products of the human imagination, so are the 
corollary judgments of “good” and “bad.”** 


8 Guide, p. 453. °° Guide,1,2,p.25. *° Exapp| GIL 81. 4" Eqdr and 2 | GII 209. 

* E4p6s | GII 261. 

* Carriero suggests that, according to Spinoza, it is stricto sensu an “error” to speak of “final causes” of 
human behavior, but one should speak of “appetites” and “efficient causes” (Carriero, “Spinoza on 
Final Causality,” p. 141). See n. 13. It is, I think, true that, according to Spinoza, a perfectly rational 
person, like Adam in the Garden of Eden, would always speak of “appetites” and “efficient causes” 
instead of “final causes,” just as it is true that, according to Maimonides and Spinoza, the perfectly 
rational person would always speak of “true” and “false” instead of “good” and “bad.” Of course, 
given the human condition, such a rational language is impractical (cf. Spinoza, E4pref | GII 208). 

+4 See, e.g., Maimonides, Guide, I, 2, pp. 24-26; III, 54, p. 634; Spinoza, Erapp | GIT 82. See my 

“A Portrait of Spinoza as a Maimonidean,” pp. 155-166. 
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Leon Roth, in his perspicacious analysis of the ethical theories of 
Maimonides and Spinoza, sums up their views on teleology and judgments 
of “good” and “bad” as follows: “Maimonides and Spinoza . . . alike, and with 
the most uncompromising frankness, deny categorically the absolute validity 
of moral values. ... The fundamental error of the imagination [according to 
them] lies in setting up ... ‘final ends’ [in the universe]. Teleological 
explanations [of the universe] ... must be banned, because, like [moral] 
values, they are personal and imaginative, and therefore untrue.”” 


Anthropocentrism, Imagination, and Evil 


In Guide, III, 12, Maimonides discusses “the imagination of the 
multitude.”*° He writes: “Every ignoramus imagines that all that exists 
does so with a view to his individual sake. It is as if there were nothing that 
exists except him.”*” “If something happens to him contrary to what he 
wishes, he makes the judgment ... that all that exists is an evil.”** 

Spinoza, similarly, speaks in Ethics, I, Appendix about “the ignorant” who 
follow their imaginings “and believe all things have been made for their 
sake.” “After [they] persuaded themselves that everything happens ... on 
their account, they had to judge that what is most important in each thing is 
what is most useful to them. ... Hence, they had to form these notions ... 
[of] good [and] evil.”’° “The ignorant . .. call the nature of a thing ‘good’ or 
‘evil’... as they are affected by it.”*' Spinoza paraphrases the complaint of the 
ignorant: “Many are accustomed to argue. ... Why are things corrupt to the 
point where they stink, so ugly that they produce nausea? Why is there 
confusion, evil, and sin?”’* He gives the ignorant a simple answer: “Things are 
not more or less perfect because they please or offend [human beings].”” 

Maimonides and Spinoza agree in their anti-anthropocentrism. Both 
explain that human beings who lack understanding and follow their 
imaginations call natural phenomena “evil” if they do not conform to 
their desires. Both hold that there is no objective evil in nature, but only 
subjective evil — that is, evil from a particular point of view or with respect 
to a particular human purpose or desire. 


God’s Existence Has No Final End 


Maimonides and Spinoza both state that God’s existence has no final end, 
and both explain this by appealing to the necessity and eternity of His 
existence. 


*® Roth, Spinoza, Descartes, & Maimonides, pp. 108, 136. 4° Guide, p.441. 4” Guide, p. 442. 
8 Guide, p. 442. * Erapp|GII 82. °° Exapp | GII 81. Exapp | GII 82. 
* Erapp | GII 83. Exapp | GII 83. 
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“He whose existence is necessary,” writes Maimonides in Guide, III, 13, “has 
never and will never be nonexistent ... Since He has not been made, no 
question as to the final end arises with reference to Him . .. One does not ask, 
What is the final end of the existence of the Creator? . . . for He is not a created 
thing,” that is, He was not produced in time by an intelligent being.”* 

Spinoza writes similarly in Ezhics, IV, Preface: “That eternal and infinite 
being we call God . . . acts from the same necessity from which He exists . . . 
[H]e exists for the sake of no end.”» 


God Does Not Act through a Means or for an End 


Arguing that the universe has no final end, Maimonides, in Guide, III, 13, 
and Spinoza, in Ethics, I, Appendix, both hold that God does not need to 
act either through means or for an end. 

Maimonides asks the anthropocentrist: if the final end of the universe is 
the human being and all the other created beings are for his sake, could not 
God have created him immediately without having created all those 
“preliminaries”?*° 

Spinoza presents a similar argument: “that effect is most perfect which is 
produced immediately by God, and the more something requires several 
intermediate causes to produce it, the more imperfect it is.”*” 

Again, Maimonides confronts the teleologist: it makes no sense to say 
that the purpose of the universe is for human beings to worship God, “for 
He ... would not acquire greater perfection if He were worshipped by all 
that He has created . .. nor would He be attained by a deficiency if nothing 
whatever existed except Him.”™ 

Spinoza states simply: “If God acts for the sake of an end, He necessarily 
wants something which He lacks”; and if He lacks something, He is 
imperfect.” 


Nature Does Nothing in Vain? 


Aristotle’s slogan “Nature does nothing in vain” (De Anima, Ul, 9, 432b21 
and many parallels) is cited both in Maimonides’ Guide, III, 13, and in 
Spinoza’s Ethics, I, Appendix. 

Maimonides presents Aristotle’s attitude toward final causality as con- 
flicted and convoluted.°° As noted previously, he sets it down clearly that 


4 Guide, p. 448. © E4pref| GIl206. °° Guide, p. 451. 

Erapp | GII 80. See Melamed, Spinoza’s Metaphysics, pp. 120-121. 8 Guide, p. 451. 

°° Erapp | GII 80. 

On Aristotle’s treatment of final causes and its interpretation by Alexander of Aphrodisias, John 
Philoponus, and Averroes, see S. Harvey, “The Impact of Philoponus’ Commentary on the Physics,” 


pp. 97-101. 
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in principle Aristotle’s opinion that the world is eternal commits him to 
denying all final causes in natural beings; for only things produced in time 
by an intelligent being have final causes. However, he notes that Aristotle 
nonetheless holds that all natural beings have four causes, and “the noblest” 
of them is the final cause, although it “is hidden as far as the majority of 
species is concerned.”* This contradiction might, at first glance, be 
explained if we say that Aristotle denies one sort of final causality but 
affirms another; for example, he denies that natural beings exist for the 
sake of other beings, but affirms that each has its own te/os. However, 
Maimonides reminds us, Aristotle teaches explicitly that plants exist for 
the sake of the nutrition of animals.° 

As for the premise that Aristotle’s theory of eternity commits him to 
the denial of final causes in natural beings since only things made by an 
intelligent being have final causes, here again Maimonides obfuscates 
things. He remarks that Aristotle’s notion that natural beings have final 
causes leads him to presuppose an “intellectual” or “divine” principle in 
nature (Metaphysics, XII, 7, 1072b 10-30), and this principle, Maimonides 
remarks, constitutes “a strong proof” for the creation of the world.© 
In other words, Aristotle, who holds the theory of eternity as opposed to 
that of creation, provides a strong proof for creation! What is Maimonides’ 
point? Is he insinuating here that Aristotle was inconsistent, confused, and 
unjustified when he maintained that natural beings have final causes, or is 
he arguing that even if one begins with the premise of the eternity of the 
world one winds up willy-nilly with the conclusion that the world was 
created? Is he criticizing the Stagirite’s teleology or praising it? Does he or 
does he not identify with it?°+ 


* Guide, p. 449. Cf. p. 450: “regarding the final end of each species ... it is very difficult to know.” 

® Guide, p. 449. See n. 29. 

3 Guide, p. 449. Cf. IL 19, p. 479: “nature is not endowed with intellect [but] governance proceeds 
from an intellectual principle.” 

4 Pines holds that Maimonides is critical of Aristotle’s teleology (see n. 36) and considers his position 
close to Spinoza’s (cf. Pines, translator’s introduction, Guide, pp. xcvi, xcviii, and c). However, 
Wolfson is convinced that Maimonides, unlike Spinoza, identifies with Aristotle’s teleology: “[B] 
oth Maimonides and Spinoza see the inconsistency in Aristotle’s attempt to uphold the existence of 
final causes in nature while denying ... the existence of design in God, but as they are in 
disagreement as to which of these two premises is correct, they arrive at .. . opposite conclusions. 
Maimonides starts with the Aristotelian premise that there are final causes in nature and ... 
argues ... that there must be design in the causality of God. Spinoza ... starts with the 
Aristotelian premise that there is no design in the causality of God and ... argues ... that there 
cannot be final causes in nature” (Wolfson, Spinoza, vol. 1, p. 424). Similarly, Parens claims that 
Maimonides, unlike Spinoza, adopts a “moderate Aristotelian teleology” (Parens, Maimonides and 
Spinoza, p. 156). Schwartz, to the contrary, contends that Maimonides’ discussion of Aristotle’s 
teleology is polemically “anti-Aristotelian” and its aim is to show that Aristotelianism is incoherent, 
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Maimonides sums up Aristotle’s view: “Aristotle constantly states in an 
explicit way that nature does nothing in vain, meaning thereby that every 
natural act has a certain final end.”® Two things may be said about Aristotle’s 
slogan, as cited here by Maimonides. First, it is cited as part of an exposition 
of Aristotle’s views, and the reader is unsure if Maimonides endorses it or 
not. Second, it is unclear how this slogan coheres with Aristotle’s doctrine of 
eternity, and indeed it seems clearly to contradict it. The attentive reader of 
Guide, III, 13 can only be perplexed by Aristotle’s slogan. 

There is nothing conflicted or convoluted about the way Spinoza presents 
the Aristotelian slogan. He writes: “While they sought to show that nature 
does nothing in vain (i.e., nothing not of use to human beings), they seem to 
have shown only that nature and the gods are as mad as human beings!”°° 


The Perplexity of Excellent Individuals 


It will be recalled that at the beginning of Guide, III, 3, Maimonides 
remarks that the minds of “excellent individuals” have often been per- 
plexed by the question of the telos of the world. Needless to say, “per- 
plexed” is a key word in the Guide of the Perplexed. Maimonides is not 
perplexed by this question because he believes that it is “abolished” since 
the world has no telos. Who did he have in mind when he refers to the 
“excellent individuals” who have been perplexed by the question? Some 
have suggested that he had in mind the great tenth-century Jewish philo- 
sopher Saadia Gaon, who in his Book of Beliefs and Opinions, Treatise IV, 
Exordium, argued that the human being is the “center” and the “goal” of 
the universe.*” It is also possible that he had in mind his own younger self. 
His early Commentary on the Mishnah, as noted earlier, advocated robust 
teleological and anthropocentric views.® It may also be suggested that he 
had in mind Aristotle and his commentators. 


for “the teleological issue reveals the weakness of the Aristotelian philosophers” (Schwartz, Central 
Problems, p. 35). 

° Guide, p. 449. Cf. II, 25, p. 505: “Philosophic speculation . . . requires there should not be anything 
futile, frivolous, or vain in all the acts of nature.” 

°° Erapp | GII 79. Nonetheless, Garrett argues: “Spinoza ... fully and consistently accepts the 
legitimacy of many teleological explanations. ... [Among Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz,] 
Spinoza ... holds the position on teleology ... nearest to that of Aristotle” (Garrett, “Teleology 
in Spinoza,” pp. 311-312). Its boldness notwithstanding, Spinoza’s discussion of teleology still 
reflects some of the ambivalences found in Maimonides’ discussion. 

67 Goodman, “What Does Spinoza’s Ethics Contribute?”, pp. 70-72, 88. 

8 See n. 2. Maimonides refers to himself as “perplexed” in Guide, II, 24, p. 327. 

° In Guide, Il, 24, p. 326, Maimonides says Aristotle would have been “perplexed” had he known 
enough mathematics to realize the problems in his physics. 
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In any case, it emerges from the discussion in Guide, III, 13 that 
Aristotle’s teleology involves many perplexities. Maimonides’ discussion 
of Aristotelian teleology raises fundamental questions, and suggests differ- 
ent ways to respond to them. It is possible to read Maimonides, as did 
Wolfson, as embracing Aristotle’s teleology.”° However, it is also possible 
to read him, as did Pines, as criticizing it.” Spinoza, I have been arguing, 
read the chapter in this latter way. 


Conclusion 


Spinoza’s critique of teleology and anthropocentrism in Ethics, I, 
Appendix is indebted to Maimonides’ discussion in The Guide of the 
Perplexed, Part UI, chapter 13. Maimonides and Spinoza both state that 
the world and the various species of beings in it have no final cause, 
although Maimonides, unlike Spinoza, sometimes affirms that the limbs 
or faculties of animals have final causes. Both philosophers say that every 
being exists for its own sake and not for that of human beings. Both, 
moreover, argue that the belief in final causes is due wholly or partially to 
the conceit of anthropocentricism. They also agree that our concepts of 
“good” and “bad” are contingent on our notion of final causes, for we call 
“good” or “bad” whatever conforms or does not conform to our ends; and 
they both mock the “ignoramuses” who call natural phenomena “good” or 
“evil” depending on how they are affected by them. Both maintain that 
God’s existence has no final end, and explain this by appealing to the 
necessity of divine existence. As for the Aristotelian principle “nature does 
nothing in vain,” Maimonides considered it problematic, while Spinoza 
considered it insane. Although Spinoza’s remarks on final causality and 
anthropocentrism are more extreme and unambiguous than Maimonides’, 
they bear their unmistakable imprint. 


7° Seen. 64. 7 See nn. 36 and 64. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Two Puzzles about Thought 
and Identity in Spinoza 


John Morrison 


1. Introduction 


When something seems obvious, it’s often tempting to think it has always 
seemed that way. But there are many counterexamples: symphonies that 
are now celebrated were once denigrated; freedoms that are now sacrosanct 
were once unrecognized; and theorems that are now foundational were 
once doubted. So it shouldn’t be too surprising to learn that metaphysical 
principles that are now taken for granted were once violated. 

I think the Indiscernibility of Identicals is such a principle. Roughly 
stated, it’s the principle that indiscernibility is necessary for identity. 
In other words, x and y are identical only if there are no discernible 
differences. Many contemporary philosophers regard this principle as 
obvious, if not definitional. It’s even an inference rule in many logics 
(e.g., Barker-Plummer, Barwise, and Etchemendy, Language, Proof and 
Logic, p. 49). But it hasn’t always had this status. In other work I argue 
that there’s a tradition, rooted in Aristotle, in which sharing the same 
essence is sufficient for identity, even when there are discernible differences 
(“Descartes and Spinoza on Numerical Identity and Time”). For example, 
young Socrates and old Socrates are identical because they share the same 
essence, even though there are discernible differences in their heights, 
weights, and complexions. Philosophers in this tradition would deny that 
indiscernibility is necessary for identity. 

Importantly, many in this tradition would still accept a principle like 
the Indiscernibility of Identicals. Aristotle says that the most certain of all 
principles is that “the same attribute cannot at the same time belong and 
not belong to the same subject in the same respect” and that this implies 
that “it is impossible that contrary attributes should belong at the same 
time to the same subject” (Metaphysics, Bk 4, 1oosb19—-20 and 26-27, 
emphasis added, Trans. Ross, The Complete Works of Aristotle, p. 46]). He 
would thus accept the principle: x and y are identical only if there is 0 
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time at which they’re discernible. There’s a lot to say about this tradition, 
and some question whether philosophers in this tradition would really 
reject the Indiscernibility of Identicals (e.g., Pasnau, Metaphysical 
Themes, chapter 29). But this isn’t the venue to discuss those details 
and controversies. 

I believe that Spinoza, like others in this tradition, would deny that 
indiscernibility is necessary for identity, and that this is the key to 
understanding some of his most puzzling claims. My argument will 
build on an argument from another paper (“Spinoza on Mind, Body, 
and Numerical Identity”). In that paper, I argue that Spinoza would 
reject the Indiscernibility of Identicals in response to a puzzle about 
a mind’s relation to its body, in particular how a mind can be identical 
to its body, even though the mind thinks and does not move, whereas its 
body moves and does not think. While from a contemporary perspective 
these claims might seem inconsistent, I think that Spinoza is best inter- 
preted as rejecting the Indiscernibility of Identicals. As I interpret 
Spinoza, he thinks that a body and its mind are identical because they 
share the same essence. 

In this chapter, I will discuss two related puzzles. The first puzzle 
involves the mind and the idea of the mind, in particular how they can be 
identical, even though the mind thinks about bodies and nothing else, 
whereas the idea of the mind thinks about ideas and nothing else. 
The second puzzle involves the mind and the idea of a thing that belongs 
to an unknown attribute, in particular how they can be identical, even 
though the mind thinks about bodies and nothing else, whereas the idea 
thinks about things belonging to the unknown attribute and nothing 
else. I will argue that Spinoza would respond to both puzzles by rejecting 
the Indiscernibility of Identicals. In particular, that he would say that 
the relevant minds and ideas are identical because they share the same 
essence. 

This doesn’t mean that Spinoza completely severs the links between 
identity and discernibility. Like those working in the Aristotelian tradi- 
tion, he might still accept a principle like the Indiscernibility of 
Identicals. In particular, he might still accept a principle that’s restricted 
not only to times, but also to attributes and what [Il call “levels” and 
“columns” within the attribute of thought. While from a contemporary 
perspective these restrictions might seem unprincipled, Pll argue that 
they follow from a basic feature of Spinoza’s metaphysics, in particular 
the “dimensions” along which a thing can vary while its essence remains 
the same. 
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If I’m right, Spinoza’s view is simultaneously traditional and innovative. 
It is traditional in that it links identity to essence, rather than indiscern- 
ibility, so that things can be identical even if they’re discernible. It is 
innovative in that it allows things to be identical even if they’re discernible 
at a given time. It is also innovative in that it depends on his innovative view 
of bodies, ideas, and their essences. 

Here’s the plan: In the next section, [ll summarize my paper on the 
mind’s relation to the body. In the third and fourth sections, I'll consider 
the puzzles just mentioned. In the fifth section, I'll consider related textual 
puzzles about unity. And in the conclusion, I’ll explain why there might 
still be a link between identity and indiscernibility. 


2. Identity across Attributes 


As a way of sharpening the first puzzle, let’s focus on Spinoza’s favorite 
philosophical character: Peter. Suppose that Peter woke up one morning 
and decided to go for a run. Let BODY be the body that went running, 
and let MIND be its mind. According to Spinoza, BODY is a mode of 
extension, and MIND is the corresponding mode of thought, in particular 
the idea that thinks about BODY (by E2p13). There’s compelling evidence 
Spinoza would say that MIND and BODY are numerically identical. 
There’s also compelling evidence he would say that MIND thinks and 
does not move, whereas BODY moves and does not think. But these claims 
seem jointly inconsistent with the Indiscernibility of Identicals. How 
would Spinoza respond? 

As mentioned previously, I believe he would reject the Indiscernibility 
of Identicals. More exactly, I believe he would insist that BODY and 
MIND are numerically identical, despite discernible differences, because 
they share the same essence.’ What is their shared essence? I think it’s 
a pattern of activity. As a way of introducing patterns of activity, let’s 
consider BODY and MIND individually. 

BODY is composed of smaller bodies (E2PhysDigP1), and those 
bodies are arranged into a pattern of motion (by E2PhysDigD1). 
As a helpful simplification, let’s suppose (absurdly!) that BODY is 
composed of only four smaller bodies and that they are arranged into 
the following pattern of motion: 


" In his chapter in this volume, Garrett also claims that Spinoza would reject a common understanding 
of the Indiscernibility of Identicals, but, unlike me, Garrett doesn’t claim that BODY and MIND are 
identical because they share the same essence. 
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BODY 


Figure 3.1 BODY’s pattern of motion 


The arrows indicate which bodies cause which other bodies to move. 

According to Spinoza, for every body, there is an idea that thinks about 
it (by E2p3). MIND is the idea that thinks about BODY (by Ezp13). 
Moreover, the parts of MIND are ordered and connected in the same 
way as the parts of BODY (by E2p7). Therefore, given what we’re suppos- 
ing about BODY, MIND is composed of four ideas that are arranged into 
the following pattern of thinking: 


MIND 


Figure 3.2, MIND’s pattern of thinking 


The arrows indicate which ideas cause which other ideas to think. 

As I hope these diagrams indicate, even though BODY is composed 
from bodies that move and MIND is composed from ideas that think, they 
still share the same pattern of activity. Unlike patterns of motion and 
patterns of thought, patterns of activity don’t specifically involve bodies 
or ideas, motions or thoughts. They’re less specific. Or, as I think Spinoza 
would put it, they’re less “determinate” (e.g., Erp2sc, Erp28). We might 
diagram the pattern of activity shared by BODY and MIND: 


os 
liegt rae 


MIND? «_} ae 


Figure 3.3 BODY’s and MIND’s pattern of activity 


In this diagram, the nodes don’t specifically involve bodies or ideas, and 
the arrows don’t specifically involve motions or thoughts. Of course, 
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BODY and MIND share this pattern of activity only given our (absurd!) 
assumption that BODY is composed of only four smaller bodies that are 
arranged into an incredibly simple pattern of motion. More realistically, 
they share a pattern of activity that involves millions of parts arranged into 
a far more complex pattern, to enable them to continue existing despite 
the many threats to their existence, such as hunger, disease, and violence 
(by E3p6). Nonetheless, given our purposes in this chapter, there’s no harm 
in simplicity. 

I expect many scholars will readily agree that BODY and MIND have 
the same pattern of activity, and that BODY actualizes that pattern in 
moving bodies, whereas MIND actualizes that pattern in thinking ideas. 
But I expect many will at least initially resist my suggestion that this pattern 
is the essence of both BODY and MIND, because they'll be inclined to 
think that it’s essential to BODY to move but not to think, whereas it’s 
essential to MIND to think but not to move. So it’s worth saying a bit 
more about this suggestion. 

I think that Spinoza and Descartes disagree about the essence of MIND. 
According to Descartes, the essence of MIND is to think. But according to 
Spinoza, the essence of MIND is a pattern of activity that isn’t specific to 
thought. To better understand this disagreement, consider an analogous 
disagreement about statues. According to some philosophers, it is essential 
to a clay statue to be made of clay. But according to other philosophers, the 
same statue could have been made from marble, and thus it isn’t essential 
to the statue to be made of clay. The essence of the statue might instead 
specify only its shape. Likewise, according to Spinoza, it isn’t essential to 
MIND to think, because the same thing could have been actualized by 
another kind of activity. In fact, according to Spinoza, it is currently 
actualized by another kind of activity, namely moving. Just as some 
think that the essence of a statue specifies its shape but not its matter, 
Spinoza thinks that the essence of MIND specifies its pattern of activity 
but not its specific kind of activity, namely, thinking. Likewise for the 
essence of BODY. 

I realize this interpretation might be surprising. In the other paper, 
I spend a lot of time developing, motivating, and defending it. In this 
chapter, I'll just mention some of the evidence that Spinoza is committed 
to the identity and discernibility of BODY and MIND, mostly as back- 
ground for our discussion of the other puzzles. 

Let’s start with Spinoza’s commitment to the identity of BODY and 
MIND. Spinoza says that a body and its mind are “one and the same thing” 
(E2p7s). This expression traditionally means numerical identity. For 
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example, Descartes writes in the Second Replies that, “Whether what we call 
mind and body are one and the same substance, or two different sub- 
stances, is a question which will have to be dealt with later on” (AT VII: 
161 | CSM II: 14). That “one and the same thing” means numerical 
identity is also indicated by the expression itself, with “same” [eademque] 
indicating that it’s about identity, “one” [wna] indicating that it’s about 
numerical identity, and “thing” [res] indicating that it’s about an indivi- 
dual rather than a kind, activity, or some other metaphysical category (he 
uses “individual” for this purpose in E2pz2ts). 

Let’s next consider Spinoza’s commitment to the discernibility of 
BODY and MIND. He says that just as there is “no common measure 
between the will and motion, there is also no comparison between the 
power, or forces, of the mind and those of the body” (5Pref | G II 280/ 
13-15). Some claim that this merely reflects a limitation on the concepts we 
use to think about BODY and MIND, respectively. But, for reasons 
I discuss in “Spinoza on Mind, Body, and Numerical Identity,” I’m 
inclined to think it reflects a metaphysical difference that goes beyond 
the ways in which we conceive of BODY and MIND, so that we couldn’t 
compare their powers even if we were using different concepts. Spinoza 
mentions other, related differences between BODY and MIND: that they 
have different causes and effects (E3p2); that only bodies tremble, sob, and 
laugh (E3ps9s); and that only minds perceive, believe, and feel (e.g., 
E5p39s, E3p2s[i]). Once again, as I’m inclined to interpret Spinoza, these 
aren't merely conceptual differences. Thus, I think that Spinoza is com- 
mitted to the discernibility of BODY and MIND. 

There’s of course much more to say about these commitments, but 
I hope this is enough for present purposes. 

Our interpretation explains both the identity and discernibility of 
MIND and BODY. They are identical because they share the same 
essence. They are discernible because they actualize that essence in different 
ways; MIND actualizes it in thinking ideas, whereas BODY actualizes it 
in moving bodies. Or, as I think Spinoza would put it, MIND expresses that 
essence in thinking ideas, whereas BODY expresses it in moving bodies. 
Thus, when he says that a mind and its body are the same thing “expressed 
in two ways” (E2p7s), I think he’s saying that they are two ways of 
actualizing the same essence. I think he’s saying something similar when 
he says that each thing follows from God’s essence in “infinite ways [modi]” 
(Erp16). In particular, I think he’s saying that each thing is actualized 
in each of God’s infinitely many attributes. Just as someone in the 
Aristotelean tradition might say that Socrates exists in many ways, because 
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he exists in a different way at each time, I think that Spinoza is saying that 
each thing exists in many ways, because it exists in a different way in each 
attribute. 

Spinoza never mentions the Indiscernibility of Identicals, and he cer- 
tainly never endorses or rejects it. But given his commitments to the 
identity and discernibility of MIND and BODY, and that he might be 
working in a tradition that didn’t take this principle for granted, I predict 
that he’d reject it. 

This doesn’t mean that Spinoza completely severs the link between 
identity and indiscernibility. He could still accept a principle that’s 
restricted to times and attributes. According to this principle, 
x and y are identical only if there is no time and attribute at which they’re 
discernible. I think that both restrictions have similar explanations. Let’s 
start with the restriction to times. Over the span of a day, BODY might 
be running in the morning and resting at night. Likewise, over the span 
of its lifetime, it might be upright when young and crouched when old. 
Nonetheless, it is always the same body, because it always has the same 
pattern of activity, and thus the same essence. More generally, given 
Spinoza’s view of essences — (i) that they’re patterns of activity, (ii) that 
these patterns of activity can remain the same over time, and (iii) that 
sharing the same essence is sufficient for identity — the same body can 
exist in different ways at different times, including as running in the 
morning and resting at night, and as upright in youth and crouched in 
old age. We'd thus expect him to deny that identity requires indiscern- 
ibility across times. I’m suggesting that Spinoza has a similar approach to 
identity across attributes. In particular, given his view of essences — (i) 
that they’re patterns of activity, (ii) that these patterns of activity can 
remain the same across attributes, and (iii) that sharing the same essence 
is sufficient for identity — the same thing can exist in different ways in 
different attributes, including as a body in the attribute of extension and 
as a mind in the attribute of thought. For example, Peter exists as BODY 
in the attribute of extension and as MIND in the attribute of thought. 
If Pm right, we’d expect Spinoza to deny that identity requires indis- 
cernibility across attributes. 

In the following sections, I will extend this interpretation to Spinoza’s 
puzzling claims about ideas and their relations to each other. I thereby 
hope to further support this interpretation by showing that it explains 
more than just Spinoza’s claims about the mind’s relation to the body. 
I also hope to improve our understanding of two important but obscure 
parts of Spinoza’s metaphysics. 
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The second puzzle is about identity across “levels” within the attribute of 
thought. Recall that, according to Spinoza, for every body, there is an idea 
that thinks about it. This is an instance of a more general principle: for every 
thing, there is an idea that thinks about it (E2p3). This principle applies to the 
ideas themselves (see Ezp2od). As a result, for every idea, there is an idea that 
thinks about it. The result is infinitely many “levels” within the attribute of 
thought. For example, there is an idea of MIND that’s one level up. Let’s call 
it MIND’. There is also an idea of MIND* that’s yet another level up. Let’s 
call it MIND’. Iterating, there’s MIND*, MIND’, and so on. According to 
Spinoza, these are all modes of thought. I'll say more about ideas at higher 
levels in a moment. But for now let’s just consider MIND and MIND”. 

Here’s the puzzle: There’s compelling evidence Spinoza would say that 
MIND and MIND” are numerically identical. There’s also compelling 
evidence he would acknowledge a difference, namely, that MIND thinks 
about bodies and nothing else, whereas MIND* thinks about minds at the 
first level and nothing else. But these claims seem jointly inconsistent with 
the Indiscernibility of Identicals. How would Spinoza respond? 

As mentioned earlier, I believe that Spinoza would again reject the 
Indiscernibility of Identicals. More exactly, I believe that he would insist 
that MIND and MIND” are numerically identical, despite discernible 
differences, because they share the same essence, namely, the same pattern 
of activity. Recall that for simplicity we’re assuming that MIND is com- 
posed of four ideas and that these ideas are arranged into the following 
pattern of thinking: 


(Figure 3.2 repeats here) 


For every idea, there is an idea that thinks about it (by Ez2p3). 
By stipulation, MIND” is the idea that thinks about MIND. The parts of 
MIND” are ordered and connected in the same way as the parts of MIND 
(by E2p7; see E2p2od). Therefore, given what we’re supposing about 
MIND, MIND?” is composed of four second-level ideas that are arranged 
into the following pattern of thinking: 
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MIND? 


Figure 3.4. MIND” pattern of thinking 


As I hope these diagrams make clear, even though MIND is composed of 
ideas that think about BODY, and MIND* is composed of ideas that think 
about MIND, they still share the same pattern of activity, in particular the 
pattern diagramed in the previous section. In that diagram, the nodes don’t 
specifically involve first-level ideas or second-level ideas, and the arrows don’t 
specifically involve thoughts about bodies or thoughts about ideas. 

I expect most scholars will readily agree that MIND and MIND” have 
the same pattern of activity, and that MIND actualizes that pattern in 
thoughts about BODY, whereas MIND” actualizes that pattern in 
thoughts about MIND. Or, as I think Spinoza would put it, MIND 
expresses that pattern in thoughts about BODY, whereas MIND* expresses 
that pattern in thoughts about MIND. 

More controversially, ’'m suggesting that this pattern is the essence of 
MIND and MIND”. In support of this interpretation, let’s consider 
Spinoza’s commitment to the identity and discernibility of MIND and 
MIND’. The most important passages are in the following proposition, 
demonstration, and scholium: 


E2zp21: The idea of the mind is united to the mind in the same way the 
mind is united to the body. 

Demonstration: We have shown that the mind is united to the body from 
the fact that the body is the object of the mind (see 2p12 and 2p13); and so by 
the same reasoning the idea of the mind must be united with its own object, 
that is, with the mind itself, in the same way as the mind is united with the 
body, q.e.d. 

Scholium: This proposition is understood far more clearly from what is 
said in 2p7s; for there we have shown that the idea of the body and the body, 
that is (by 2p13), the mind and the body are one and the same individual, 
which is conceived now under the attribute of thought, now under the 
attribute of extension. So the idea of the mind and the mind itself are one 
and the same thing, which is conceived under one and the same attribute, 
namely, thought. The idea of the mind, I say, and the mind itself follow in 
God from the same power of thinking and by the same necessity. For the 
idea of the mind, that is, the idea of the idea, is nothing but the form of the 
idea insofar as this is considered as a mode of thinking without relation to 
the object. For as soon as someone knows something, he thereby knows that 
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he knows it, and at the same time knows that he knows that he knows, and 
so on, to infinity. But more on these matters later. 


In this scholium Spinoza says that a mind and the idea of the mind are “one 
and the same thing.” He would thus say that MIND and MIND” are “one 
and the same thing.” As noted earlier, this expression traditionally means 
numerical identity. For this reason, I think he would say that MIND and 
MIND* are numerically identical. Corroboration comes later, in E4p8, 
when he says that this scholium establishes that an idea of a mind is not 
really distinct from the mind itself. 

There’s also a systematic reason why he should say that MIND and 
MIND* are numerically identical, at least if he’d say that BODY and 
MIND are numerically identical. In particular, take whatever argument 
commits Spinoza to the identity of BODY and MIND. A parallel argu- 
ment will commit him to the identity of MIND and MIND’. For 
example, if ’m right that BODY and MIND are identical because they 
share the same pattern of activity, then MIND and MIND* must be 
identical because they too share the same pattern of activity. 

There’s a second systematic reason why he should say that MIND and 
MIND* are numerically identical. It will take several pages to introduce 
this second reason, but I think it’s worth the effort. 

Consider the overall pattern of motion within the attribute of extension, 
a pattern that includes all bodies at all times. Corresponding to each of 
these bodies is a first-level idea within the attribute of thought (by E2p3). 
The pattern of thinking of these first-level ideas is the same as the pattern of 
motion of bodies (by Ezp7). To simplify the discussion, let’s continue to 
focus on BODY, treating it as representative of bodies within the attribute 
of extension, and also on MIND, treating it as representative of first-level 
ideas within the attribute of thought. We might depict them: 


Extension Thought 


Figure 3.5 The pattern of motion of all bodies and the pattern of thought of all 
first-level ideas of bodies 
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Assuming that second-level ideas are numerically distinct from the first- 
level ideas, we can add MIND* to our diagram, treating it as representative 
of all second-level ideas: 


Extension Thought 


Figure 3.6 The pattern of motion of all bodies and the pattern of thought of all 
first-level and second-level ideas of bodies 


Just as the pattern of thinking of first-level ideas is the same as the pattern 
of moving of bodies, the pattern of thinking of second-level ideas is the same 
as the pattern of thinking of first-level ideas (by E2p7; see Exp2od). Thus, just 
as there are no causal interactions between first-level ideas and bodies (see 
E3pz), there are no causal interactions between second-level ideas and first- 
level ideas. This creates an asymmetry between the attribute of extension and 
the attribute of thought. For example, consider all the bodies that don’t 
causally interact with BODY. The first-level ideas of these bodies don’t 
causally interact with MIND. But, whereas everything else in the attribute 
of extension causally interacts with BODY, there are many other things in the 
attribute of thought that don’t causally interact with MIND, in particular 
all second-level ideas. While there is only one causal “channel” within the 
attribute of extension, there are two causal “channels” within the attribute of 
thought, creating an asymmetry between these attributes. 

A geometrical analogy might help: if we’re taking into account which 
points are connected to which other points, the ordering of points along 
a single line isn’t the same as the ordering of points along two parallel lines. 
Every point on the single line is connected to every other point, whereas 
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every point on one of the parallel lines is unconnected to all the points on 
the other parallel line. 

This asymmetry increases once we take into account third-level ideas, 
fourth-level ideas, and so on. These higher-level ideas result in infinitely 
many parallel causal channels within the attribute of thought, further 
differentiating the ordering of bodies in the attribute of extension and 
the ordering of ideas in the attribute of thought. Returning to our geome- 
trical analogy: if we’re taking into account which points are connected to 
which other points, the ordering of points along a single line isn’t the same 
as the ordering of points along infinitely many parallel lines.* 

Why is this a problem? Because Spinoza insists that there is no such 
asymmetry in their causal ordering. As he puts it, “whether we conceive of 
Nature under the attribute of extension, or under the attribute of thought, 
or under any other attribute, we shall find one and the same order, or one 
and the same connection of causes, that is, the same things follow one 
another” (E2p7s). 

This problem seems intractable if MIND and MIND* are numerically 
distinct, regardless of what other metaphysical relations they bear. For 
example, even if they are parts of the same whole, their lack of causal 
interaction is still part of the attribute of thought’s pattern of thinking, and 
thus the attribute of thought’s pattern of thinking still wouldn’t be the 
same as the attribute of extension’s pattern of moving. If anything, this 
would just increase the discrepancy, because there'd be a part-whole 
structure within the attribute of thought that doesn’t correspond to a part- 
whole structure within the material world. 

I conclude that Spinoza should say that MIND and MIND” are 
numerically identical. In that case, the problem doesn’t arise, because 
when we consider second-order ideas together with all the first-order 
ideas, we’re not considering additional ideas. We're considering the same 
ideas twice. And that’s illegitimate when comparing the pattern of activity 
in the attributes of extension and thought. It would be like considering all 


* Tt is sometimes claimed that, if there are ideas at infinitely many levels, there are “more” ideas than 
bodies. See, e.g., Melamed, Spinoza’s Metaphysics, p. 154. According to Curley, this by itself violates 
E2p7. See Curley, Spinoza’s Metaphysics, pp. 144-150; Curley, Behind the Geometrical Method, p. 64. 
However, since there are infinitely many ideas and bodies, establishing that there are “more” ideas 
than bodies would depend on Spinoza’s conception of infinity, in particular whether he thinks there 
are grades of infinity, and, if so, how those grades are distinguished. We shouldn’t assume that, like 
us, he’d distinguish grades of infinity using one-to-one correspondences. The problem I’m describ- 
ing doesn’t depend on any assumptions about the number of ideas and bodies. That being said, 
I don’t think I’m describing a problem that will surprise anyone. What’s perhaps surprising is my 
solution, namely that ideas at different levels are identical yet discernible. 
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bodies twice, thereby giving BODY double the number of causes as well as 
double the number of effects, thereby changing the pattern of motion 
within the attribute of extension. Thus, when diagraming the activity 
within the attributes of extension and thought, it is a mistake to include 
both first-level ideas and second-level ideas, as though they are distinct 
items, and moreover ad hoc to consider ideas twice while considering 
bodies only once. 

It might help to consider an analogous point about times. Suppose we're 
trying to figure out whether the energy level of the universe is increasing. 
We first add together the energy level of every object that exists in the 
present. We then add together the energy level of every object that will exist 
in one second and every object that will exist in two seconds. Because many 
of the same objects will exist at both future times, this approach would lead 
us to count their energy levels twice, and thus to erroneously conclude that 
the energy of the universe is about to double. The obvious mistake was to 
compare the sum of the energy level of every object in the present with the 
sum of the energy level of every object at two times. Likewise, the mistake 
in our discussion of the attributes of thought and extension was to compare 
the sum of the activity of every object in the attribute of extension with the 
sum of the activity of every object at two different levels within the 
attribute of thought, because the same ideas exist at both levels. 

If ’m right, the attributes of extension and thought are symmetrical, in 
that, for a given effect, there aren’t additional things in the attribute of 
thought that are causally unconnected to it. There are still some asymme- 
tries, for example, that a given thing exists in infinitely many ways in the 
attribute of thought, whereas it exists in only one way in the attribute of 
extension. But these other asymmetries are compatible with what he says in 
E2p7s. In that scholium he merely insists that there is “one and the same 
connection of causes,” thereby ruling out causal asymmetries, but not 
asymmetries of other kinds. 

We just considered textual and systematic evidence that Spinoza is 
committed to the identity of MIND and MIND’. Let’s next consider his 
commitment to their discernibility. 

In the previous passage, Spinoza says that the idea of an idea is “nothing 
but the form of the idea insofar as this is considered as a mode of thinking 
without any relation to the object.” If we’re considering MIND without 
any relation to its object, we’re considering MIND without considering its 
relation to BODY, and thus presumably without considering BODY at all. 
Since this is what MIND* thinks about, Spinoza seems to be saying that it 
thinks about MIND without thinking about BODY. In contrast, Spinoza 
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says that MIND thinks about BODY (E2p13). Thus, MIND and MIND* 
are discernible. 

This difference ramifies. Because MIND thinks about BODY, it thinks 
about other bodies as well, in particular the bodies that causally interact 
with BODY (Ezpr16). In contrast, because MIND* doesn’t think about 
BODY, it doesn’t think about any other bodies. Instead, it thinks only 
about other minds (for reasons that parallel the demonstration of Ezpr6). 
Thus, while MIND thinks only about bodies, MIND* thinks only about 
the minds of bodies. 

I conclude that Spinoza is committed to the identity and discernibility 
of MIND and MIND*. In fact, he’s committed to these claims by what he 
says in the very same paragraph; the first two sentences of the scholium 
commit him to their identity, and the last two sentences commit himself to 
their discernibility. Our interpretation explains these commitments. 
MIND and MIND* are identical because they share the same essence. 
They are discernible because they actualize that essence in different ways. 
In Spinoza’s terminology, they are the same thing, expressed in two ways. 

Despite their discernibility, MIND and MIND” are similar in at least 
one respect: they both think. Because attributes are kinds of activity, this 
similarity implies that MIND and MIND* belong to the same attribute, 
namely the attribute of thought. Thus, in at least this respect, MIND is 
more similar to MIND* than to BODY (see Melamed, Spinoza’ 
Metaphysics, p. 192). 

Our interpretation doesn’t just explain Spinoza’s commitments to the 
identity and discernibility of MIND and BODY. It also explains why these 
commitments are consistent. In particular, if Spinoza links identity to 
essence, rather than indiscernibility, he might give up the Indiscernibility 
of Identicals, and thus consistently maintain the identity and discern- 
ibility of MIND and MIND*. Once again, this doesn’t mean that 
Spinoza completely severs the link between identity and indiscernibility. 
He could still accept a principle that’s restricted to levels. According 
to this principle, x and y are identical only if there is no time, attribute, 
and level at which they’re discernible (where the restriction to a level is 
vacuous for attributes other than thought). In that case, MIND and 
MIND* can be identical, despite discernible differences, because they 
are ways of existing specific to different levels. Like attributes more 
generally, he might be thinking about variation across levels as like 
variation across times. 

As further support for this interpretation, note that it also explains why he 
says that MIND* is “nothing but the form of the idea insofar as it is 
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considered as a mode of thinking without any relation to the object” (Erpzis, 
emphasis added). Spinoza uses “form” and “essence” interchangeably (e.g., 
Ezpro, E2PhysDigL4, E2p33d, E4Pref). He’s therefore saying, or at least 
implying, that MIND and MIND” share the same essence. More exactly, 
he’s saying, or at least implying, that MIND and MIND” share the same 
essence, except that MIND” actualizes that essence insofar as it considers 
MIND without considering BODY. In other words, MIND actualizes that 
essence in thoughts about MIND rather than BODY. 

We focused on MIND and MIND*. But our interpretation extends to all 
levels within the attribute of thought. MIND, MIND’, MIND’, MIND*%, 
and so on are identical because they share the same essence, namely the same 
pattern of activity. They are discernible because MIND expresses that 
pattern in thoughts about BODY, MIND* expresses that pattern in 
thoughts about MIND, MIND?’ expresses that pattern in thoughts about 
MIND’, MIND*% expresses that pattern in thought about MIND’, and so 
on, up through the infinitely many levels within the attribute of thought. 


4. Identity across Columns within Thought 


We first considered a puzzle about identity across attributes. It involved 
MIND and BODY. We then considered a related puzzle about identity 
across levels within the attribute of thought. It involved MIND and 
MIND’. Let’s finally consider a puzzle about identity across “columns” 
within the attribute of thought,’ in particular a puzzle about the minds of 
things belonging to other attributes. It will involve MIND and what I'll 
call MIND-UNKNOWN. 

Here’s the background: Spinoza says that God has infinitely many 
attributes (E1d6). But he also says that we know only two attributes: 
thought and extension (E2a5). There are some interpreters who insist 
these might be God’s only attributes, and that when Spinoza says that 
God has infinitely many attributes he just means that God has all the 
attributes that might belong to a substance (see, e.g., Wolf, “Spinoza’s 
Conception of the Attributes of Substance,” pp. 188-191; Kline, “On the 
Infinity of Spinoza’s Attributes”; Donagan, “Spinoza’s Dualism,” 
pp- 93-94; Bennett, A Study of Spinoza’s Ethics, pp. 75-79, is more tenta- 
tive). But, like many others, I’m convinced that Spinoza is textually and 
systematically committed to more than two attributes. For example, con- 
sider again Spinoza’s claim that “whether we conceive of Nature under the 


> Bennett, A Study of Spinoza’s Ethics, p. 184, also describes them as columns. 
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attribute of extension, or under the attribute of thought, or under any other 
attribute, we shall find one and the same order, or one and the same 
connection of causes, that is, the same things follow one another” 
(E2p7s). The clause “or under any other attribute” suggests that there are 
attributes besides thought and extension. There’s more to say in support of 
this interpretation, but I don’t have anything to add to what’s already been 
said (see, e.g., Ariew, “The Infinite in Spinoza’s Philosophy”; Melamed, 
“The Building Blocks of Spinoza’s Metaphysics,” pp. 12-15; Melamed, 
“Hasdai Crescas and Spinoza on Actual Infinity and the Infinity of God’s 
Attributes,” pp. 211-214; Melamed, Spinoza’s Metaphysics, pp. 167-177). 

Assuming there are other attributes, within each of these other attributes 
there must be a mode with the same pattern of activity as BODY. This is 
a consequence of the fact that all of the attributes have “one and the same 
order, or one and the same connection of causes.” Let UNKNOWN be 
such a mode in one of the other, unknown attributes. Because for every 
thing, there is an idea in the attribute of thought that thinks about that 
thing, there is an idea in the attribute of thought that thinks about 
UNKNOWN (by E2p3). Let’s call it MIND-UNKNOWN. 

Here’s the puzzle: There’s compelling evidence that Spinoza would say 
that MIND is numerically identical to MIND-UNKNOWN. There’s also 
compelling evidence that he would say that MIND thinks only about 
BODY and other bodies, whereas MIND-UNKNOWN thinks only 
about UNKNOWN and other modes of the relevant unknown attribute. 
But these claims seem jointly inconsistent with the Indiscernibility of 
Identicals. How would Spinoza respond? 

This puzzle is similar to a puzzle that Tschirnhaus presses in his 
correspondence with Spinoza (Ep63 | G IV 274a/20-275a/10; Ep65 | GIV 
2791-29). Tschirnhaus asks: how can MIND think about BODY, with- 
out also thinking about UNKNOWN, given that BODY and 
UNKNOWN are identical? The disadvantage of Tschirnhaus’s puzzle 
is that it entangles us in a thorny question about the intensionality of 
thought. For example, according to some philosophers, we can think de 
dicto about Peter as a fisherman, without thinking de dicto about Simon as 
a fisherman, even though Peter and Simon are identical (see Cumming, 
“Names”). If Spinoza agreed with these philosophers, Tschirnhaus’s 
puzzle might vanish, because MIND could think de dicto about BODY 
without also thinking de dicto about UNKNOWN. And it would take 
a lot of work to sort out whether Spinoza would agree with these 
philosophers. Fortunately, the puzzle I’m suggesting preserves the core 
of Tschirnhaus’s puzzle without entangling us in the same issue. 
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How would Spinoza respond to our puzzle? Once again, I believe he 
would give up the Indiscernibility of Identicals. More exactly, I believe he 
would insist that MIND and MIND-UNKNOWN are numerically iden- 
tical, despite discernible differences, because they share the same essence, 
namely the same pattern of activity. Recall our diagram of the four bodies 
and their contribution to BODY’s pattern of motion, as well as our 


diagram of the four corresponding first-level ideas and their contribution 
to MIND’s pattern of thinking: 


BODY 


MIND 


Figure 3.7 BODY’s pattern of motion and MIND’s pattern of thinking 


By stipulation, UNKNOWN has the same pattern of activity as BODY. 
We can therefore depict it: 

The arrows indicate which things in the unknown attribute causes which 
other things to engage in whatever activity is definitive of the unknown 
attribute. 

MIND-UNKNOWN must have the same pattern of activity as 
UNKNOWN, because its parts are ordered and connected in the same 
way (by E2p7). We can therefore depict it: 


@ 
UNKNOWN 8 (Gis) 


MIND-UNKNOWN 


Figure 3.8 UNKNOWN ’s pattern of activity and MIND-UNKNOWN’s pattern 
of thinking 
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As I hope these diagrams make clear, MIND, BODY, UNKNOWN, 
and MIND-UNKNOWN all share the same pattern of activity. ’'m 
suggesting that this pattern of activity is their shared essence. 

In support of this interpretation, let’s consider Spinoza’s commitment 
to the identity and discernibility of MIND and MIND-UNKNOWN. 
The best textual evidence of their identity comes from his exchange with 
Tschirnhaus. In the Ethics, Spinoza claims that from God’s essence each 
thing follows in infinite ways [modi] (E1p16). For example, Peter follows 
from God’s essence as BODY and as UNKNOWN. Tschirnhaus asks 
about the ideas of the infinite ways (Ep65 | G IV 279/25-29). Spinoza 
responds that these are just further ways in which a thing follows from 
God’s essence (Ep66 | G IV 280/1-15; see also the first sentence of E2p3d). 
For example, Peter also follows from God’s essence as MIND and as 
MIND-UNKNOWN. The only difference is that, as ideas, MIND and 
MIND-UNKNOWN are both contained in the infinite intellect of God. 

I’m suggesting that these “ways” aren’t distinct things. Instead, they’re 
just different ways in which the same thing exists. If ’m right, then MIND, 
BODY, UNKNOWN, and MIND-UNKNOWN are all identical. While 
this textual evidence won’t convince everyone, it’s still worth pointing out 
that, once we start interpreting Spinoza’s talk of “ways” as ’'m suggesting, 
there are passages that commit him to the numerical identity of MIND 
and MIND-UNKNOWN. 

There’s also a systematic reason why Spinoza should say that MIND and 
MIND-UNKNOWN are identical, at least if I'm right that BODY and 
MIND are numerically identical and that MIND and MIND*% are numeri- 
cally identical. In particular, take whatever argument commits Spinoza to 
these identities. A parallel argument will commit him to the identity of 
MIND and MIND-UNKNOWN. For example, if I’m right that these 
identities follow from sharing the same pattern of activity, then MIND and 
MIND* must be identical because they too share the same pattern of activity. 

There’s a second systematic reason why Spinoza should say that MIND 
and MIND-UNKNOWN are identical, similar to the systematic reason 
developed in the previous section. In particular, if MIND and MIND- 
UNKNOWN are numerically distinct, then the pattern of thinking within 
the attribute of thought would not be the same as the pattern of motion 
within the attribute of extension, even though Spinoza is committed to 
their being the same (by E2p7s). Consider again the overall pattern of 
motion of bodies within the attribute of extension and the overall pattern 
of first-level ideas within the attribute of thought. To simplify the 
discussion, let’s again treat BODY as representative of bodies, MIND 
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as representative of first-level ideas, and now MIND-UNKNOWN as 
representative of first-level ideas of things belonging to the unknown 
attribute. We might depict them: 


Extension Thought 


Figure 3.9 The pattern of motion of all bodies, and the pattern of thought of all 
first-level ideas of bodies and all first-level ideas of things in the unknown 
attributes 


There are no causal interactions between the ideas of bodies and the 
ideas of things belonging to other attributes. As he says to Tschirnhaus, 
“each of the infinite ideas has no connection with any other” (Ep66 | G IV 
280/11-12). He says this follows from E2p7s and Ezpro, and thus is 
presumably saying that there are no causal connections between these 
ideas, because that’s the kind of connection under discussion in those 
passages (for more context, see Ezp6d and TIE 41). 

This creates another asymmetry between the attribute of extension 
and the attribute of thought. For example, consider all the bodies that 
don’t causally interact with BODY. The ideas of these bodies don’t causally 
interact with MIND. But, whereas everything else in the attribute of exten- 
sion causally interacts with BODY, there are many other things in the 
attribute of thought that don’t causally interact with MIND, in particular 
ideas of things belonging to other attributes. Once again, while there is only 
one causal “channel” within the attribute of extension, there are two causal 
“channels” within the attribute of thought. This asymmetry increases once 
we take into account ideas of things belonging to a// the unknown attributes. 

This problem seems intractable if MIND and MIND-UNKNOWN 
are numerically distinct, regardless of what other metaphysical relations 
they bear. For example, even if they are parts of the same whole, their lack 
of causal interaction is still part of the pattern of thinking within the 
attribute of thought, and thus the pattern of thinking within the attribute 
of thought still wouldn’t be the same as the pattern of motion within the 
attribute of extension. 
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Once again, I think Spinoza should say that MIND and MIND- 
UNKNOWN are numerically identical. It would then be illegitimate to 
consider ideas of things in the unknown attributes as something additional, 
and also ad hoc to consider these ideas twice while considering bodies 
only once. 

We just considered textual and systematic evidence that Spinoza is 
committed to the identity of MIND and MIND-UNKNOWN. Let’s 
next consider his commitment to their discernibility. Spinoza denies 
that MIND thinks about UNKNOWN. He treats it as axiomatic that 
“We neither feel nor perceive any singular things [NS: or anything of 
Natura naturata\, except bodies and modes of thinking” (E2a5). Likewise, 
he writes to Tschirnhaus that “the human Mind, or the idea of the human 
Body, neither involves nor expresses any other attributes of God besides 
these two” (Ep64 | G IV 277/29-278/2). In contrast, there must be an idea 
that thinks about UNKNOWN (by E2p3), and by stipulation MIND- 
UNKNOWN is that idea (see also KV App 2 | G I 120/56; Melamed, 
Spinoza’s Metaphysics, pp. 166-167). 

Thus, Spinoza is committed to both the identity and discernibly of 
MIND and MIND-UNKNOWN. Our interpretation explains these 
commitments: MIND and MIND-UNKNOWN are identical because 
they share the same essence, namely, the same pattern of activity. They 
are discernible because MIND actualizes the pattern in thoughts about 
BODY, whereas MIND-UNKNOWN actualizes the pattern in thoughts 
about UNKNOWN. 

More generally, our interpretation explains the identity and discernibly 
of BODY, MIND, MIND*, UNKNOWN, and MIND-UNKNOWN. 
They are identical because they share the same essence, namely the same 
pattern of activity. They are discernible because they actualize this essence 
in different ways: in BODY as a pattern of motion, in MIND as a pattern 
of thoughts about motion, in MIND” as a pattern of thoughts about 
thoughts about motion, in UNKNOWN as a pattern of whatever kind 
of activity is characteristic of its attribute, and in MIND-UNKNOWN as 
a pattern of thoughts about this other kind of activity. 

Previous scholars have suggested that BODY, MIND, MIND- 
UNKNOWN, and so on are “facets” or “aspects” of the same thing (see 
Friedman, “Spinoza’s Problem of ‘Other Minds’”; Melamed, “Spinoza’s 
Metaphysics of Thought”; Melamed, Spinoza’s Metaphysics, chapter 6). 
But it has been rightly objected that these scholars haven’t told us enough 
about the underlying metaphysics (see Lin, “Yitzhak Melamed’s Spinoza’s 
Metaphysics: Substance and Thought,” p. 203; Melamed, “Reply to Colin 
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Marshall and Martin Lin,” pp. 217-18). Our interpretation fills in the 
missing details. 

Once again, this doesn’t mean that Spinoza completely severs the link 
between identity and indiscernibility. He might still accept a principle 
that’s restricted to columns within the attribute of thought. According to 
this principle, x and y are identical only if there is no time, attribute, level, 
and column at which they’re discernible (where the restriction to a level 
and column is vacuous for attributes other than thought). Together with 
attributes and levels, he might be thinking about variation across columns 
as like variation across times. 


5. Identity and Unity 


As further support for our interpretation, let’s consider four related textual 
puzzles. 

The first puzzle is about the union of MIND and BODY. As noted 
before, in E2p7s, Spinoza says that MIND and BODY are numerically 
identical. But then later, in Ezpr2 and E2p13, he says that MIND thinks 
about BODY and only BODY, and that this is what allows us to “under- 
stand not only that the human mind is united to the body, but also what 
should be understood by the union of mind and body” (E2p13s). That’s 
puzzling. If MIND and BODY are unified in that they’re identical, how 
does the fact that MIND thinks about BODY help us understand their 
union? Consider that representation doesn’t entail identity. For example, 
“Peter” represents Peter, but the word and the man seem to be united in 
a much weaker sense than identity. So, if the unity of MIND* and MIND 
is their identity, how does the fact that MIND thinks about BODY 
contribute anything to our understanding of their unity? 

The second puzzle is about the union of MIND’ and MIND. In E2pz2z1, 
Spinoza says that MIND* is united to MIND in the same way as MIND is 
united to BODY. In the demonstration he says this is because, just as 
MIND thinks about BODY, so also MIND* thinks about MIND. But 
then in the scholium he says that this proposition is “understood far more 
clearly” from the fact that, just as MIND is identical to BODY, so also 
MIND?’ is identical to MIND. That’s puzzling. If MIND* is united to 
MIND just in the sense that it thinks about MIND, then it is united to 
MIND just in the sense that “Peter” is united to Peter. How is this union 
understood far more clearly from the fact that MIND and MIND* are 
identical? Consider that identity doesn’t entail representation. To choose 
an example external to Spinoza’s metaphysics, a particle is identical to 
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itself, but it doesn’t follow that it thinks about itself. To choose an example 
internal to Spinoza’s metaphysics, BODY is identical to MIND, but it 
doesn’t follow that BODY thinks about MIND. So, if the unity of MIND* 
and MIND is just that one represents the other, how does their identity 
contribute anything to our understanding of their unity? 

The third puzzle is about the disunity of MIND and UNKNOWN. 
Spinoza says that MIND and BODY are unified into a “man” (Ezp13c). 
But in a letter to Tschirnhaus, he says that MIND isn’t the mind of 
UNKNOWN, thereby denying that MIND is united to UNKNOWN 
into anything like a man (Ep66 | G IV 280/10-12). Thus, MIND is united 
to BODY in a different sense than it is united to UNKNOWN. But, for 
the reasons discussed earlier, I think Spinoza is committed to saying that 
MIND is identical to both BODY and UNKNOWN. So why isn’t MIND 
unified to UNKNOWN in the same sense it is united to BODY? 

The fourth puzzle is about the disunity of MIND and MIND- 
UNKNOWN. Spinoza says that MIND and MIND* are unified into 
a “human mind” (E2p22d). But in the letter to Tschirnhaus he denies 
that MIND and MIND-UNKNOWN are the same mind, claiming that 
they “cannot constitute one and the same Mind ofa singular thing” (Ep66 | 
G IV 280/9-10). Thus, MIND is united to MIND* in a different sense 
than it is united to MIND-UNKNOWN. But, for the reasons discussed 
previously, I think Spinoza is committed to saying that MIND is identical 
to both MIND* and MIND-UNKNOWN. So why isn’t MIND unified 
to MIND-UNKNOWN in the same sense it is united to MIND’? 

These are difficult puzzles. If Spinoza accepted the Indiscernibility of 
Identicals, they might even be unsolvable, because numerically identical 
minds would have to represent the same things in the same ways. For 
example, if MIND and MIND* are numerically identical, and MIND 
represents BODY, then the Indiscernibility of Identicals would imply that 
MIND* also represents BODY (see Bennett, A Study of Spinoza’s Ethics, 
p. 186). Likewise, the Indiscernibility of Identicals would imply that 
MIND represents UNKNOWN, and MIND-UNKNOWN tepresents 
BODY. As a result, it would be hard to make sense of Spinoza’s claims 
about the unities and disunities of these ideas. 

This might be why some are drawn to the view that “one and the same 
thing” doesn’t mean numerical identity. If MIND, BODY, MIND’, and 
UNKNOWN aren’t identical, then MIND and BODY might be unified 
merely in that MIND thinks about BODY, MIND* and MIND might be 
unified merely in that MIND* thinks about MIND, and MIND and 
UNKNOWN might be disunified merely in that MIND doesn’t think 
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about UNKNOWN. But, for reasons mentioned in Section 2 and devel- 
oped in greater detail elsewhere, I think it’s implausible to deny that “one 
and the same thing” means numerical identity. 

Our interpretation solves all four puzzles in another way. In particular, if 
Spinoza gives up the Indiscernibility of Identicals, there might be kinds of 
unity stronger than numerical identity. Consider MIND. Even though it 
is identical to both BODY and UNKNOWN, it is more unified with 
BODY, because it thinks about BODY without thinking about 
UNKNOWN. Likewise, consider MIND’. Even though it is identical to 
both MIND and MIND-UNKNOWN, it is more unified with MIND, 
because it thinks about MIND without thinking about MIND- 
UNKNOWN. Thus, to understand the union of MIND and BODY 
and the union of MIND* and MIND, we need to take into account not 
only their identity, but also that one thinks about the other. This is why we 
can’t understand the union of MIND and BODY until E2px3, why we 
don’t clearly understand the union of MIND’ and MIND until E2pz2ts, 
why MIND is not united to UNKNOWN in the same way it is united to 
BODY, and why MIND is not united to MIND-UNKNOWN in the 
same way it is united to MIND’. 

According to our interpretation, Peter exists as BODY, MIND, 
MIND’*, UNKNOWN, and MIND-UNKNOWN. But some of these 
ways of existing are more unified than others, so that only some of them 
count as a human being (BODY, MIND, MIND’), and only those also in 
the attribute of thought count as a human mind (MIND, MIND’). 
Similarly, Peter exists in many ways over time, but only some of them 
count as a child, and only some of those count as a toddler. 

I’m not claiming that this is the only solution; that would require 
a much longer discussion. But our interpretation’s ability to solve these 
puzzles is another consideration in its favor. 


6. Conclusion 


I earlier suggested that, while Spinoza would give up the Indiscernibility of 
Identicals, he needn’t completely sever the link between indiscernibility 
and identity, because he might accept a similar principle with additional 
restrictions. In particular, he might say that x and y are identical only if 
there is no time, attribute, level, and column at which they’re discernible 
(where the restriction to a level and column is vacuous for attributes other 
than thought). There’s evidence that Spinoza accepts a principle along 
these lines. He argues that the human body isn’t an extended substance 
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because the human body is divisible whereas an extended substance is 
indivisible (Erp13c, E2pros). This presupposes a link between identity and 
indiscernibility. 

From a contemporary perspective, these restrictions might seem unprin- 
cipled, and as a result Spinoza’s view might seem uninteresting. To see 
why, suppose a contemporary philosopher listed all the claims that he 
wanted to be true, and then, when confronted with a contradiction, merely 
restricted whatever logical or metaphysical principles were responsible for 
the contradiction. In some cases, he might even restrict the Principle of 
Non-contradiction. On the surface, this philosopher might seem to be 
offering us a way to reconcile free will and determinism, deontology and 
consequentialism, physicalism and dualism, and so on. But we wouldn’t 
pay much attention. After all, we don’t just value internal consistency. 
We also value certain logical and metaphysical principles themselves, at 
least in the sense that we’re willing to restrict them only if there’s an 
independent and plausible explanation for the restriction. And it’s not 
enough to be told that this would let us reconcile claims we want to be true. 
The explanation has to go “deeper,” for lack of a better way of putting it. 

From a contemporary perspective, it might at first seem that Spinoza is 
just as unworthy of our attention as this hypothetical philosopher; it might 
seem that he’s arbitrarily restricting the Indiscernibility of Identicals to 
reconcile claims he wants to be true, namely, the identity and discernibility 
of MIND and BODY, MIND and MIND’, and MIND and MIND- 
UNKNOWN.* But these restrictions have a deeper explanation: they 
follow from basic features of his metaphysics, in particular how he’s 
thinking about essence, identity, and existence. 

Like Descartes, Spinoza would say that Peter both moves and thinks, 
and that his moving and thinking are fundamentally different activities, in 
that neither can be understood in terms of the other (E3p2s), and neither 
can be understood in terms of some further kind of activity (see, e.g., 
ErPro, E2p1, E2p2). Unlike Descartes, Spinoza would also say that Peter’s 
existence is identical to his activity, because, more generally, a thing’s 
existence is identical to its activity (for suggestive passages, see E1p20, 
E1p34, Erp36d). There’s a lot more to say about this claim about existence 
and activity, and I expect disagreement. But, supposing I’m right, Spinoza 
must say that Peter exists in fundamentally different ways, given that 
Peter's moving and thinking are fundamentally different activities. 


* Thanks to Martin Lin and Shamik Dasgupta for pressing this objection. 
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How can one thing, Peter, exist in both ways? Spinoza is working in 
a tradition that links essence to identity. Within this tradition, Peter exists 
if and only if his essence remains the same. Spinoza’s innovation is to 
suggest that the essences of finite things are patterns of activity that can 
remain the same despite inessential differences along a number of dimen- 
sions. Perhaps least controversially, at least for philosophers working in the 
seventeenth century, they can remain the same despite inessential differ- 
ences across the temporal dimension. For example, Peter’s pattern of 
activity can remain the same despite all the inessential differences between 
young Peter and old Peter. More controversially, patterns of activity can 
remain the same across attributes. For example, Peter’s pattern of activity 
can remain the same despite all the inessential differences between MIND 
and BODY. 

Moreover, these aren’t the only ways in which Peter exists. Because the 
attribute of thought is supposed to “mirror” all of Peter’s ways of existing, 
it must have columns to mirror his existence in each of the other attributes, 
and higher levels to mirror his existence at lower levels. Thus, Spinoza must 
say that Peter exists in a different way at each level and in each column 
within the attribute of thought. How can one thing, Peter, exist in all these 
ways within the attribute of thought? Patterns of activity can remain the 
same across levels and columns within the attribute of thought. For 
example, Peter’s pattern of activity can remain the same despite all the 
inessential differences between MIND, MIND*, and MIND- 
UNKNOWN. 

In this respect, all the attributes, as well as all the levels and columns 
within the attribute of thought, are time-like, in that a thing can retain 
the same essence despite variation across these dimensions. Just as Peter 
can be “located” at many different times, he can also be “located” at 
infinitely many different attributes, and at infinitely many levels and 
columns within the attribute of thought. Moreover, he would not exist at 
all of these locations in virtue of having a distinct part in each of them. 
Instead, he would exist “wholly” at each location, to use a contemporary 
expression. 

Within this framework, we'd expect Spinoza to reject the 
Indiscernibility of Identicals in favor of a principle that’s restricted to 
attributes, levels, and columns. He wouldn’t think that indiscernibility is 
always necessary for identity, because he’d think that the same thing can 
exist in discernible ways in different attributes, levels, and columns. 
Moreover, this response wouldn’t result from an ad hoc attempt to 
combine claims that he wanted to be true. It would result from a systematic 
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rethinking of the interconnections between existence, essence, and iden- 
tity. Its explanation would thus go much deeper, all the way down to the 
foundations of his metaphysical system. 

Our interpretation raises many questions that we'll have to leave unan- 
swered. But I hope that I’ve at least shown how our interpretation illumi- 
nates some of the darkest corners of Spinoza’s philosophy.’ 


> Many thanks to Jean-Pascal Anfray, Don Garrett, Shamik Dasgupta, Martin Lin, Yitzhak Melamed, 
and Alex Silverman for their helpful comments. Additional thanks to Yitzhak for his discussions of 
first-level ideas and unknown attributes, first in a colloquium talk, and later in Spinoza’s Metaphysics. 
His work is responsible for my interest in these topics. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Spinoza and the Mark of the Mental : 


Martin Lin 


A mind, according to Spinoza, is a state of a thinking substance. 
The essence of a thinking substance is thought. And what is thought? 
Spinoza is all but silent on this question. 

To some extent, this silence is appropriate. Spinoza holds that thought is 
an attribute of substance, which means that it is a fundamental way of 
conceiving a substance. Because thought is fundamental, it does not admit 
of metaphysical analysis; there is nothing more fundamental than thought 
in terms of which such an analysis could be given. As Spinoza puts the 
point in an early work, the Short Treatise, attributes “need no genus or 
anything through which they might be better understood or explained: for 
since they exist as attributes of a self-subsisting being, they too become 
known through themselves.”’ In other words, it is impossible to give 
a real definition — specify the essence — of an attribute because they are 
understood through themselves. 

But even where real definition is impossible, there can be alternative 
forms of elucidation. That a concept represents something fundamental 
does not mean that it bears no inferential relations to other concepts. Thus 
we could be given a mark of the mental. Such a mark would consist of 
necessary and sufficient conditions that, although falling short of a real 
definition, nevertheless allow us to draw a line between the mental and the 
non-mental. 

The need for such a mark is suggested by Spinoza’s dialectical situa- 
tion. Spinoza makes controversial claims about thought. For example, 
his claim that thought is fundamental is denied by materialists such as 


* T would like to thank Michael Della Rocca, Don Garrett, and John Morrison for comments on 
a draft of this chapter. I am also grateful to audiences at the Department of Philosophy at the 
University of Manitoba, the Finnish-Hungarian Seminar for Early Modern Philosophy, and the 
South Central Seminar on Early Modern Philosophy for immensely helpful feedback on the ideas 
contained in this chapter. 
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Hobbes. Furthermore, his claim that both thought and extension are 
attributes of a single substance is rejected by substance dualists like 
Descartes. Spinoza would claim that both Hobbes and Descartes are 
misidentifying which phenomena are mental. For example, Hobbes errs 
when he classifies certain kinds of motions of extension as thoughts and 
Descartes errs when he classifies certain substances as non-thinking. 
These disagreements are of a particularly radical sort. When Hobbes 
claims that thought is a mode of extension, Spinoza regards him as 
making a kind of conceptual error. When Spinoza says that a single 
substance is both extended and thinking, Descartes similarly regards 
Spinoza as making a conceptual error. 

Although not every philosophically important notion must be 
defined or otherwise elucidated in order to make progress, it is easier 
to proceed without such elucidation where there is general agreement 
about the nature of the subject matter. But the nature of the mental is an 
area where deep and pervasive disagreement obtains. Adjudicating these 
disagreements in the absence of a mark of the mental would be difficult, 
if not impossible. Of course, this dialectical situation does not entail 
that there is a mark of the mental. It only makes plain that it would 
be desirable to have one and, consequently, worth our while to look 
for one. 

Spinoza never explicitly provides us with a mark of the mental. He 
simply asserts that the essence of mind is thought and leaves it at that. 
Likewise he asserts that the essence of body is extension without further 
clarification. But this leaves open the possibility that such a mark can be 
recovered from consideration of what Spinoza does say about the mind and 
the attribute of thought. In what follows, I will consider several candidates 
for the mark of the mental, either drawn from tradition or suggested by 
Spinoza’s own text. I will argue that although Spinoza’s text is certainly 
suggestive of some of them, on closer examination, each of them is 
ultimately inconsistent with Spinoza’s explicit commitments. Although 
this result is, in some respects, disappointing, I will further argue that 
Spinoza’s metaphysics of mind and body entails that at most one of them 
can be characterized explicitly. I will conclude by discussing what this 
means for Spinoza’s philosophy of mind. 


Characterizing the Mind 


The mental as the cause of intelligent action. The mental has sometimes been 
characterized as what explains intelligent action. Such a characterization 
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can be extracted from Descartes’ Discourse on Method.” According to 
Descartes, certain effects provide us with reasons to postulate a mental 
state rather than a physical state as the cause. For example, if we observe 
a creature competently using language or appropriately responding to 
diverse novel situations with a high degree of flexibility, then we have 
reason to suppose that the cause of its action is mental rather than physical. 
This is because there is, Descartes appears to presuppose, an explanatory 
gap between mechanism and intelligent action. We cannot conceive of 
a machine that could have such flexibility. So, the cause must be non- 
mechanical, which, Descartes assumes, means that the cause must be 
mental. 

This characterization of the mental is unavailable to Spinoza because he 
denies mind—body interaction. Because intelligent action involves bodily 
motion, Spinoza cannot allow that it has mental causes. Why does Spinoza 
deny mind-body interaction? The reason is that he believes that physical 
events must be understood through physical causes and mental events must 
be understood through mental causes. He holds this on the basis of two 
putative facts: (1) causes and effects must have something in common 
and (2) there is nothing in common between mind and body. If mind 
and body interacted, then physical events would be understood through 
mental events and mental events through physical events. Consequently, 
Spinoza denies interaction. 

Spinoza’s denial of interaction pushes him to assert that there is no 
explanatory gap between mechanism and intelligent action. According to 
him, every intelligent physical action has a purely physical explanation, 
understood in an objective metaphysical sense. Of course, in many cases 
we have not discovered these explanations. But this simply reflects the 
primitive state of our knowledge or perhaps indicates our cognitive 
limitations. The appearance of an explanatory gap is thus explained by 
our ignorance. As Spinoza puts it, “We know not yet what the body can 
do.”* The optimistic “yet” in this formula suggests that Spinoza believes 
that mechanistic science will eventually uncover such explanations. 
Although Spinoza is sometimes more cautious about the limits of human 
knowledge, it is nevertheless clear that he has no doubt that such explana- 
tions are possible, at least in principle. 

The mental as the exemplification of a distinctive causal structure. Perhaps 
Spinoza’s denial of mind—body interaction suggests a different character- 
ization of the mental in causal terms. Consider the claim that something 


* AT VI 56-60 | CSM 1139-141. 7 E3p3s. 
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is mental just in case it has causes and effects that are themselves mental. 
There is no doubt that Spinoza believes this, but as a characterization of 
the mental it would be viciously circular. If we are seeking to clarify the 
concept of the mental, then it will not help to be told that the mental is 
what has mental causes and effects. 

But causal relations might serve to distinguish the mental from the 
physical in a different way. The mental and the physical might be distin- 
guished in terms of causal structural properties. Causal structure is what 
remains when we abstract the causal relations away from those things that 
they relate. The physical could then be, for example, the realm that 
exemplifies causal structure S whereas the mental would be the realm 
that exemplifies a different causal structure S*. 

A criterion based on different causal structure is suggested by certain 
interpretations of Descartes according to which the mind has genuine 
causal powers of its own whereas the body is causally inert and is, at 
most, only an occasional cause.* Thus mind and body are distinguished 
by different causal structural properties. 

Although it succeeds in avoiding circularity, the causal structure 
characterization of the mental will not work for Spinoza because of his 
parallelism doctrine.’ The parallelism consists of three claims: (1) For every 
mode of extension there is a mode of thought that represents it; (2) for 
every mode of thought there is a mode of extension represented by it; 
(3) the order and connection of ideas is the same as the order and connec- 
tion between things. “Order and connection” includes causal structure. 
The mental realm and the physical realm are thus identical with respect to 
causal structure and thus no characterization of the mental for Spinoza can 
appeal to causal structure. 

Simplicity as the mark of the mental. Plato, in his Phaedo, famously 
claims that the soul is simple.° It does not have parts. This claim of 
simplicity is widely influential and is held by many subsequent philoso- 
phers, including Descartes, who argues in the Meditations for 
mind-body dualism on the basis of the claim that the mind is simple: 
The body has parts. The mind does not have parts. Therefore, the 
mind is distinct from the body.” 

Spinoza, however, rejects the simplicity of the mind. Indeed, he denies 
its simplicity for reasons closely related to the ones we considered in 


* See, e.g., Garber, “How God Causes Motion” and “Descartes and Occasionalism,” both of which are 
collected in Garber’s Descartes Embodied. 1 m grateful to Helen Hattab for bringing to my attention 
the connection between this putatively Cartesian criterion and the causal structure criterion. 

> E2p7, E2p7d, and E2p7s. ° Phaedo 78b-79e. 7 AT VII 86/CSM II 98. 
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connection with causal structure. For Spinoza, causal structure determines 
mereological structure. Consider the following text: 


Definition: When a number of bodies, whether of the same or of different 
size, are so constrained by other bodies that they lie upon one another, or if 
they so move, whether with the same degree or different degrees of speed, 
that they communicate their motions to each other in a certain fixed 
manner, we shall say that those bodies are united with one another and 
that they all together compose one body or Individual, which is distin- 
guished from the others by this union of bodies. (Def. after 1p13s) 


According to this text, part—whole relations are determined by causal 
relations. It says that for any collection of bodies, these bodies are parts 
of a whole just in case (1) other bodies force them to move together or 
(2) if one of them moves, then its motions are communicated to the 
others according to a stable pattern. These causal relations, forcing and 
communicating, must have a parallel under the attribute of thought 
because the order and connection of ideas is the same as the order and 
connection of bodies. In virtue of these parallel causal relations, Spinoza 
concludes that: 


The idea that constitutes the formal being of the human Mind is not simple, 
but composed of a great many ideas. (2pts) 


Mereological structure cannot, therefore, serve to distinguish the mind 
from the body. 

Consciousness as the mark of the mental. Another popular candidate for 
the mark of the mental also originates with Descartes: consciousness. 
When Descartes tries to explain what the various modes of thought 
(belief, volition, imagination, sensation, etc.) have in common, he says 
that they are such that we are immediately conscious of them.® Thus ail 
thoughts are immediately conscious. Moreover, only thoughts are 
immediately conscious. Although we are aware of bodies, including 
our own, our consciousness of them is mediated through sensory 
thoughts. 

Does Spinoza have an account of consciousness and, if so, what is it and 
can it serve to distinguish the mind from the body? There is some 
controversy surrounding these questions. If, as some commentators 
believe, Spinoza has no theoretically serviceable notion of consciousness, 
then appealing to the notion in characterizing the mental will be of little 


8 Principles I.9, AT VIII-A7, and Second Replies, AT VII 160. 
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use and we need not consider the matter further.” There are commentators, 
however, who believe that Spinoza does have a theory of consciousness."° 
In order to assess this claim and determine whether, if true, it could 
provide Spinoza with a mark of the mental, we have to look more closely 
at the issue. The most promising interpretations focus on the following 
two texts: 


In proportion as a body is more capable [aptius] than others of doing many 
things at once, or being acted upon in many ways at once, so its mind is 
more capable than others of perceiving many things at once. And in 
proportion as the actions of a body depend more on itself alone, and as 
other bodies concur with it less in acting, so its mind is more capable of 
understanding distinctly. (E2p13s) 


Because human bodies are capable [apta] of a great many things, there is no 
doubt but that they can be of such a nature that they are related to minds 
which have a great knowledge of themselves and of God. . .. He who, like an 
infant or child, has a body capable of very few things and very heavily 
dependent on external causes, has a mind which considered solely in itself is 
conscious [conscia] of almost nothing of itself, or of God, or of things. 
On the other hand, he who has a body capable of a great many things, has 
a mind which considered only in itself is very much conscious of itself, and 


of God, and of things. (E5p39s) 


The first text says that the mind perceives many things in proportion to the 
body’s ability to do many things simultaneously or to be acted on in many 
ways at once. The connection between perception and a passive capacity to 
be acted on is clear enough. Compare a raven to a writing desk. Sound 
waves propagating through the air don’t make any appreciable difference 
to the state of the writing desk, but the waves do introduce vibrations in the 
eardrums of the raven and subsequently change the state of its auditory 
nerves and the state of its brain. The raven’s greater capacity to be acted on 
is directly related to its capacity to perceive many things. But what is the 
basis of the connection between the ability to do many things and to 
perceive many things? At minimum, a body has to have the ability to be 
altered by environmental inputs while maintaining the pattern of motion 
and rest that defines it. This requires, for Spinoza, internal actions that 
respond to environmental inputs in a pattern-preserving way. Thus the 


? See Bennett, A Study of Spinoza’s Ethics, pp. 184-191; Della Rocca, Representation and the Mind-Body 
Problem, p. 9; Matson, “Spinoza’s Theory of Mind,” pp. 568-578; and Miller, “The Status of 
Consciousness in Spinoza’s Concept of Mind,” pp. 203-222. 

"© See Garrett, “Representation and Consciousness in Spinoza’s Naturalistic Theory of Imagination,” 
pp. 4-25; Nadler, “Spinoza and Consciousness,” p. 575. 
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kinds of passive capacities that result in perception rather than destruction 
are directly correlated with active powers. 

The second text says that the more bodies are capable of, the more their 
associated mind is conscious of itself, God, and the world. What explains 
the correlation between capabilities and consciousness? Don Garrett has 
interpreted these texts as identifying consciousness with an idea’s causal 
power. This identification elegantly explains the correlation between 
power and consciousness. Steven Nadler develops a similar interpretation. 
But instead of identifying consciousness with causal power, he identifies it 
with the categorical basis of the power of an idea, which, according to 
Nadler, is its structural complexity. 

If either of these two interpretations is correct, then consciousness 
cannot, for Spinoza, serve to distinguish the mental from the physical. 
Spinoza is clear in these texts that the power of an idea is proportional to 
the power of the body to which it corresponds, and it is strongly suggested 
by his claim that the order and connection of ideas is the same as the order 
and connection of bodies. The only difference between the powers of 
a body and the powers of its idea would be that the body has the power 
to produce physical effects and its idea has the power to produce mental 
effects. 

But this cannot provide us with a non-circular characterization of the 
mental. Thus if Garrett is correct and consciousness is grounded by causal 
power, consciousness cannot be, for Spinoza, the mark of the mental. 
We have already seen, moreover, that the mechanical structure of the 
mind is isomorphic to that of the body. Thus if Nadler is correct and 
consciousness is grounded by the categorical basis of causal power, which 
he takes to be mereological structure, then consciousness cannot be, for 
Spinoza, the mark of the mental. 

Intentionality as the mark of the mental. It is sometimes said, most 
famously by Brentano, that intentionality is the mark of the mental. 
And indeed, there is much that suggests that this is Spinoza’s view." It is 
certainly the case that, for him, every idea represents something. 
The question remains, however, whether om/y ideas represent. Of course, 
if intentionality is to provide the mark of the mental, we must distinguish 
between the distinctive form of intentionality characteristic of the mental 
from other forms of intentionality. After all, on the face of it, paintings, 


“ That representation is the essence of thought is defended by Michael Della Rocca in his Spinoza, 


pp. 89-90. 
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books, speech acts, and other physical things also represent. Given this, 
philosophers who think that intentionality is the mark of the mental 
typically insist that there is some difference in the way mental and non- 
mental entities represent. For example, the mental might represent 
intrinsically while physical things represent only derivatively by being 
used as a proxy for intrinsic intentionality. 

There are, indeed, two kinds of intentionality for Spinoza. The first kind 
pertains to the relationship that obtains between ideas and the bodies to 
which they are parallel and the second kind is causal/informational. 
The first kind of intentionality is intrinsic because it is a basic feature of 
ideas that depends on no external conditions. The second kind is derivative 
in that it depends on the causes of the intentional state and on the primitive 
intentionality of the first kind. 

In what follows, I will first argue that there is little reason to deny that 
the causal/informational kind of intentionality can be a property of phy- 
sical things and so cannot be the mark of the mental. I will then argue that 
“intentional” relations between ideas and the bodies to which they are 
parallel lack all of the features that have led philosophers to associate 
intentionality with the mental, thus making it an unattractive candidate 
for the mark of the mental. 

Spinoza describes the causal/informational kind of intentionality 
in 2p16 and 2pr6c where he gives his account of sense perception. He 
begins by asserting that a state of the body is determined both by the nature 
of the body and by the natures of any external bodies affecting it. Next, he 
appeals to the principle, stated in 1a4, that the idea of an effect involves and 
depends on the idea of its cause. Thus the idea of a state of the body 
involves and depends on the ideas of the natures of any external bodies 
affecting it. From this, he infers that “the Mind perceives the nature of 
a great many bodies in addition to the nature of its own body.””” 

What 2p16 shows is that, for Spinoza, a causal/informational link is 
sufficient for a mental representation. What is more, for Spinoza, the 
human being is deeply imbedded in a complex web of causation so that 
none of its parts and their processes are independent of causal inputs from 
the external world. For this reason, Spinoza concludes that all of our ideas 
of the external world as well as our ideas of our own bodies and minds have 
a causal/informational basis. 

Nothing in this account prevents physical states from representing 
or perceiving. Physical states involve the natures of their causes and 


* E2pi6ct. 
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thus contain information about them. Given the principles articulated 
previously, physical states are perceptions of the natures of their physi- 
cal causes. Thus, this kind of intentionality cannot be the mark of the 
mental. 

Now it may be objected that that causal/informational links only 
determine what content an idea has, but not that it Aas content. That 
an idea has content is solely determined by its status as a mode of 
thought. Thus bodies, if they were to have content, would have whatever 
content their causal/informational links would determine.” But as 
modes of extension and not modes of thought, they do not have content 
at all. This may in fact be Spinoza’s view, but, although it makes 
intentionality necessary and sufficient for thought, it does not appear 
to make intentionality the mark of the mental so much as make the 
mental the mark of intentionality. This is because it would distinguish 
genuine intentional states from merely information-bearing states by 
requiring the genuine intentional states to be mental. Once we have 
analyzed intentional states as informational states that are additionally 
mental, we have deprived ourselves of intentionality as a possible mark of 
the mental. The very notion of the mental would lie too close to the 
surface of the notion of the intentional to provide us with anything but 
a viciously circular characterization. 

The second kind of intentionality for Spinoza is one that relates every 
idea to the body parallel to it in the order and connection of things. 
This kind of intentionality cannot be the result of causal relations 
because no causal relations obtain between an idea and the body parallel 
to it. Spinoza gives no other account of what in virtue of which these 
representational relations obtain, and so gives the impression that he 
regards them as basic or fundamental. As such, they indicate a form of 
intentionality that is a promising candidate for a mark of the mental: 
something is mental just in case it represents some body by means of 
basic or intrinsic intentionality. 

But why can’t bodies represent intrinsically? Spinoza doesn’t have much 
reason to deny that they can. To see this, consider the case of ideas of ideas. 
Every idea, according to Spinoza, is represented by an idea. But, Spinoza 
says, the idea that represents an idea is not a distinct idea, but rather it is the 
idea itself. In other words, every idea is self-representing. Spinoza says that 
the idea that represents a given idea is the form of that idea. The formal 
reality of an idea can be considered its own objective reality. If ideas are 


® T owe this objection to John Morrison. 
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allowed to represent themselves, why can’t bodies? Why can’t the formal 
reality of each body contain itself objectively? Why can’t a table or a rock 
stand for itself? 

To see why this question might be considered a difficult one for Spinoza, 
let us consider the older conception of representation that was most 
prominent in Spinoza’s day. On the model prevalent among the scholastic 
Aristotelians, the soul is able to represent by virtue of receiving the form 
without the matter of the objects being represented. When this happens, 
the represented thing is said to exist objectively in the soul. Things without 
souls cannot represent in this way because they are incapable of receiving 
form without matter. But if something represents itself, there is no need 
to receive the form without the matter. The form already exists in the 
thing, together with its matter. So why can’t extended things represent 
themselves? 

Of course, Spinoza can answer that it is of the nature of thought to have 
an object, and not in the nature of extension. But, in what follows, I will 
argue that such an answer is unsatisfying because a closer examination of 
intrinsic intentionality as Spinoza conceives it reveals that it has none of the 
characteristics that have led philosophers to associate it with mentality. Let 
us consider them in turn. 


¢ The intentional object of the idea may not exist. 


It is commonly believed that I can think about, for example, Pegasus even 
if there is no such thing as Pegasus. The intentional objects of thought need 
not exist outside the mind. But the ability to be directed at something 
nonexistent seems like a very special sort of ability and one not possessed by 
something merely physical. 

Spinoza, however, denies that the intentional object may not exist. 
The idea of x exists only so long as x exists. He writes: 


From this it follows that so long as singular things do not exist, except 
insofar as they are comprehended in God’s attributes, their objective 
being, or ideas, do not exist except insofar as God’s infinite idea exists. 
And when singular things are said to exist, not only insofar as they are 
comprehended in God’s attributes, but insofar also as they are said to have 
duration, their ideas also involve the existence through which they are 
said to have duration. (E2p8c) 


If an idea existed without the body it represents existing, this would be 
a violation of the parallelism doctrine that requires a body for every idea. 
To be sure, Spinoza says that the mind is not entirely destroyed when the 
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body dies and something eternal remains. But the eternal part of the mind 
represents the eternal part of the body: its formal essence. So this does not 
break the link between intentionality and the existence of the represented 
object. 

It is true that Spinoza says that often we regard things that do not exist as 
present.’* But his account of this is in terms of informational states. When 
we are affected by an external cause, this puts our body into a state that 
contains information about that external cause and thus we perceive it. 
We will continue to be in that state until we are affected by another 
external cause that puts us into a state incompatible with the first state. 
So, for example, if light is reflected off the surface of an apple and it 
subsequently irradiates the retina of my eye resulting in a certain brain 
state that contains information about the apple, I will continue to represent 
the apple until my brain is no longer in a state that contains information 
about it, even if the apple itself no longer exists. The apple may be 
destroyed after I perceive it, but if this event has no causal connection to 
my brain, I will continue to be in a brain state that represents the apple by 
containing information about it. But as we have seen, this kind of repre- 
sentation cannot be a mark of the mental because there is little reason to 
suppose that physical states cannot represent in this way. 


¢ The idea can point to an object distinct from itself. 


It is sometimes thought that only the mental has the power to point 
intrinsically. That is to say, only the mind can have the intrinsic power 
to be about something else. Put like this, the claim might appear vague and 
uninformative. But regardless of how we might more precisely formulate 
it, it will not help Spinoza explain the difference between the mental and 
the non-mental. For Spinoza, in the case of intrinsic intentionality, the 
object must be identical to the idea of it. To the extent to which the mind 
can be about something external, it must be about it in the informational 
sense described earlier and, we have seen, there is no reason to deny that the 
body too has this power. 


e The intentional has satisfaction conditions. 


It is sometimes thought that only the mental can have satisfaction 
conditions intrinsically. There are different kinds of satisfaction conditions 
corresponding to different kinds of attitudes toward the intentional 
object. Beliefs have truth conditions. Desires have fulfillment conditions. 


‘4 opi7c, 2pi7cd, 2p17s, 2p44s. 
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For Spinoza, belief is associated with intellect and desire is associated with 
the will. 

Now Spinoza claims, rather strikingly, that the will and the intellect are 
one and the same thing. By this he means that every mental representation 
is at once like a belief and like a desire. This puts him at odds with 
philosophers such as Descartes who claim that the mind contains two 
very different kinds of modes: perceptions and volitions. 

On the Cartesian view, a perception is a representation. When 
a perception is the subject of a certain kind of volition (call it affirma- 
tion), it becomes a judgment ora belief. When a perception is the subject 
of a different kind of volition (call it wanting), it becomes a desire. 
The key here is that beliefs and desires are the result of two mental 
modes, one that represents and another that provides an attitude toward 
that representation. By claiming that will and intellect are one and the 
same thing, Spinoza is denying that beliefs and desires are composites 
of two kinds of mental modes, one representational and the other 
volitional. 

Furthermore, Spinoza also denies that there are any dedicated represen- 
tational states associated with desire. To see this, we need to look more 
closely at Spinoza’s theory of desire and affirmation. Spinoza’s account of 
the conatus or striving for self-preservation that he says animates all of 
nature and that accounts for both affirmation in judgment and desire. 
Spinoza says: 


Each thing, insofar as it is in itself (quantum in se est), strives (conatur) to 
persevere in its being. (E3p6) 


This is a perfectly general phenomena that is true of every mode of 
extension and thought no matter how simple or complex. As manifested 
by human beings, this striving is will, appetite, and desire. Spinoza writes: 


When this striving is related only to the Mind, it is called Will; but when it is 
related to the Mind and Body together, it is called Appetite. This Appetite, 
therefore, is nothing but the very essence of man, from whose nature there 
necessarily follow those things that promote his preservation. And so man is 
determined to do those things. Between appetite and desire there is no 
difference, except that desire is generally related to men insofar as they are 
conscious of their appetites. So desire can be defined as appetite together 
with consciousness of the appetite. (E3p7) 


The conatus also explains the behavior of all things. By their very nature 
(quantum in se est), they perform those actions of which they are capable 
that help preserve their being or existence. Thus, according to Spinoza, 
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every action performed by a human being is directed toward self- 
preservation. 

What is true of human beings is also true of their parts. The simpler 
ideas that constitute the mind also strive for self-preservation. Each idea 
is disposed to produce actions that conduce to the preservation of the 
mind. The representational content of the idea enters into the causal 
story because the actions that every idea is disposed to produce are those 
that conduce to self-preservation on the condition that the content of 
the idea is accurate. In this sense, every idea contains an affirmation of its 
content and thus every idea is belief-like. What is more, because every 
idea strives for self-preservation, every idea manifests desire. Note that 
the cause of an action is a single idea with a single intrinsic content, 
which is always a state of the body. There is no intrinsic representation of 
the future state aimed at by the actions produced by that idea. Thus there 
are only intrinsic truth conditions associated with the representational 
content of any idea and never any intrinsic satisfaction conditions such 
as we would associate with desire. Moreover, the truth conditions 
associated with any idea are always trivially fulfilled.’ This is because, 
in virtue of the parallelism, an idea exists just in case its object 
exists. Truth conditions that are always trivially fulfilled are satisfaction 
conditions only in a very uninteresting sense. It is hard to see what the 
point of postulating satisfaction conditions that are always automatically 
satisfied could possibly be." 

Thus intrinsic intentionality, as Spinoza conceives it, has none of the 
characteristics that have led philosophers to associate it with the mental. 
For this reason, it seems unsuitable as a mark of the mental. 

We have a distinctive kind of epistemic access to the mental. A view some- 
times attributed to Descartes is that the difference between the mental and 
the non-mental is the kind of epistemic access we have to the mental.'” 
This distinctive access is sometimes characterized in terms of introspection 
and it is sometimes said that we have superior epistemic access to our own 
mental states. Our knowledge of the mental is immediate, infallible, etc. 
Could Spinoza distinguish the mental by means of different epistemic 
access? 

I do not think that Spinoza posits an epistemic asymmetry between 
mind and body, but I must also concede that there is some textual evidence 


* See Bennett, Learning from Six Philosophers, pp. 189-190. 

‘6 For further discussion of Spinoza’s account of judgment, see Della Rocca, “The Power of an Idea,” 
pp. 200-231; Lin, “Spinoza’s Account of Akrasia,” pp. 401-404. 

7 Ryle, The Concept of Mind, pp. 3-5; Rorty, Philosophy and the Mirror of Nature, pp. 54-60. 
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that suggests one. I will first review this evidence and then explain why it 
should not be read as asserting an epistemic asymmetry. 

If Spinoza believes there is an epistemic asymmetry between mind and 
body, it is not the usual one according to which knowledge of the mind is 
more direct than knowledge of the body. Rather, the textual evidence 
sometimes appears to suggest that our knowledge of our minds is mediated 
by knowledge of the body. Consider, for example, the following text: 


However, we also cannot deny that ideas differ among themselves, as the 
objects themselves do, and that one is more excellent than the other, and 
contains more reality, just as the object of the one is more excellent than the 
object of the other and contains more reality. And so to determine what is 
the difference between the human Mind and the others, and how it 
surpasses them, it is necessary for us, as we have said, to know the nature 
of its object, i.e., of the human Body. 


Here Spinoza says that the excellence of ideas is proportional to the 
excellence of the bodies that they represent. For this reason, in order to 
know the excellence of the human mind, we must know the object of the 
mind, viz., the body. This can be read by the proponent of epistemic 
asymmetry as suggesting a difference in epistemic priority. First know the 
body and then, on the basis of that knowledge, know the mind. That this is 
Spinoza’s intended meaning is further suggested later in the Ezhics when he 
writes: “The mind does not know itself, except insofar as it perceives the 
ideas of the affections of the body.””” 

The proponent of asymmetry could also discern intimations of such 
a doctrine in Spinoza’s early work the Treatise on the Emendation of the 
Intellect, where he writes, “there is no idea of an idea unless there is first an 
idea.” That is, there are no second-order mental representations, mental 
representations of mental representations, without first-order mental 
representations, which are in some sense prior to them. First-order mental 
representations are, for Spinoza, always representations of bodies. 
Moreover, we have no non-representational mental states. Thus follows 
Spinoza’s conclusion that there are no mental representations of our minds 
without mental representations of our body, which are, in some sense, 
prior to them. In other words, knowledge of the body is prior to knowledge 
of the mind. 

Despite this suggestive textual evidence, it is far from clear that Spinoza 
really does think that knowledge of the body is prior to knowledge of the 


8 Eopys.  E2p23. 
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mind. First of all, only the early unfinished and unpublished Treatise on the 
Emendation of the Intellect contains any explicit mention of priority. And 
even there, the topic under discussion is not the epistemic priority of the 
body per se, but rather the acquisition of method and so it is permissible to 
doubt how much weight ought to be given to Spinoza’s statement in the 
present context. Both texts from the Ethics cited previously make no 
explicit claims about epistemic priority. 1p13s says only that “And so to 
determine what is the difference between the human Mind and the others, 
and how it surpasses them, it is necessary for us, as we have said, to know 
the nature of its object, i.e., of the human Body.” This can be read as 
merely stating some kind of entailment: necessarily, if we determine the 
difference between the human body and others, then we know the human 
body. Likewise for 2p23, which could also be read as merely asserting an 
entailment: necessarily, the mind knows itself if and only if it perceives 
affections of the body. But an entailment relation does not by itself make 
for priority. After all, every proposition entails itself and none is prior to 
itself. 

Indeed, it is difficult to see how Spinoza could assert any kind of 
priority. The reason for this derives from his views on the relationship 
between ideas of ideas, i.e., second-order ideas and first-order ideas. 
First-order ideas have bodies as their objects. Such ideas constitute our 
knowledge of body. Second-order ideas have ideas as their objects. 
Such ideas constitute our knowledge of mind. Spinoza says that 
our second-order ideas have the same relationship to our first-order 
ideas as our first-order ideas have to bodies. What kind of relationship 
is this? First of all, it is not explanatory. Bodies do not explain our ideas of 
bodies. If the relationship between second-order ideas and bodies is the 
same as the relationship between first-order ideas and bodies, then first- 
order ideas do not explain our second-order ideas. Second, first-order 
ideas and bodies are one and the same thing conceived under two 
different attributes. We must infer from this that second-order ideas 
and first-order ideas are one and the same thing conceived of differently 
(although under the same attribute). And indeed Spinoza explicitly 
affirms this conclusion when he writes: “the idea of the idea, is nothing 
but the form of the idea insofar as this is considered as a mode of thinking 
without relation to the object.”*° In other words, second-order ideas are 
identical to the ideas that they represent. First-order ideas thus represent 


*° Epis. 
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themselves and there is but a distinction of reason between them and 
the second-order ideas that represent them. 


Materialism, Idealism, and Monism 


None of the candidates for the mark of the mental that we considered 
have succeeded. Is this because we have been considering the wrong 
candidates, or is there a deeper reason to be found in Spinoza’s 
metaphysics of mind and body? In this section, I will argue that there 
is a deeper reason: any explicit characterization or mark of one attribute 
entails for Spinoza that the other attributes must lack such a mark on 
pain of entailing forms of metaphysical dualism that Spinoza seeks to 
avoid. 

The precise nature of Spinoza’s metaphysics of mind and body is 
a contentious issue with nearly every imaginable interpretation finding 
adherents. A large number of commentators have thought that Spinoza 
is a substance dualist.”” On this view, each attribute is itself a substance 
and Spinoza is a monist only in the sense that mental and physical 
substance compose to form a third substance and there is only one 
such comprehensive substance. (Here as elsewhere I am ignoring the 
complications introduced by Spinoza’s obscure doctrine of the unknown 
attributes.) Still others allege that he is a materialist.** There are those who 
claim that he is an idealist or at least that his system pushes him in that 
direction.” Another popular interpretation is that he is a dual aspect 
theorist or a property dualist.** 

What are we to make of Spinoza’s capacity to attract a nearly exhaus- 
tive array of mutually exclusive interpretations? It is almost enough to 
make one suspect that Spinoza’s philosophy of mind must be nothing 
more than an incoherent farrago of fragmentary doctrines out of which 
almost any metaphysics of mind can be assembled. This is, I believe, not 
the case, but nevertheless a truly successful interpretation of Spinoza’s 
philosophy would explain how it manages to attract such diverse 
interpretations. 


Gueroult, Spinoza I, 232; Donagan, “Spinoza’s Dualism,” pp. 115-129. 

Hampshire, “A Kind of Materialism,” pp. 5-23; Negri, The Savage Anomaly, p. 65 and 155; Montag, 
Bodies, Masses, Power, p. 57. 

Hegel, Lectures on the History of Philosophy, p. 260; Martineau, A Study of Spinoza, p. 189; Murray, 
“The Idealism of Spinoza,” p. 474. 

*4 Bennett, A Study of Spinoza’s Ethics, p. 41; Della Rocca, Representation and the Mind-Body Problem, 
chapter 9. 
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Of all of these interpretations, I believe, the anti-dualist interpreta- 
tions are closest to the mark.” But Spinoza was neither a materialist nor 
an idealist, at least not in the sense that one doctrine is supposed to 
exclude the other. He is a metaphysical monist and a conceptual 
dualist.*° For Spinoza, whether or not something is mental or physical 
is a matter of how it is conceived. Moreover, anything can be accurately 
and adequately conceived as mental or as physical. Under the mental way 
of conceiving, the whole story of the world can be told truthfully 
and without leaving anything out. Likewise, under the physical way of 
conceiving, the whole story of the world can be told without leaving 
anything out. Each attribute, in other words, is a different way of 
thinking about the same thing and its history. 

This explains why Spinoza’s metaphysics of mind has been interpreted 
in such multifarious ways. When the materialist gives her account of the 
world, Spinoza is in a position to agree with all her particular claims. (But 
not her universal generalizations like “There are no ideas.”) Likewise with 
the idealist. Someone who observes Spinoza agreeing with both the mate- 
rialist and the idealist might well conclude that, for him, both the physical 
substance and the mental world are equally real. Hence substance dualism. 
Alternatively, if emphasis is placed on the accuracy of perceiving the world 
as both extended and thinking, then one is likely to conclude that Spinoza 
is a property dualist. 

Spinoza does think that extension and thinking are equally real, but not 
because he is a metaphysical dualist. Rather, they are equally real because 
they are the very same things or features conceived of differently. 

For such a conceptual dualism to succeed, it must be the case that our 
concepts of the attributes are individuated in such a way that they imply no 
metaphysical difference in the world. How is this possible? They cannot be 
individuated by their contents because they have the same contents. It is 
thus natural to think that they must then be individuated by how those 
contents are presented. How are we to think of modes of presentation in 
this context? It is common for philosophers after Frege to think of modes 
of presentation descriptively. For example, the content of the name 
“Hesperus” might be presented under the description “the brightest star 


*5 T develop and defend this interpretation in my “Spinoza on the Metaphysics of Thought and 
Extension,” in the Cambridge Companion to Spinoza, forthcoming. 

6 The idea that the distinction between the attributes is merely a distinctio rationis goes back to at least 
Wolfson, but it is decidedly more popular among non-specialists than specialists. See, e.g., Heil, 
Philosophy of Mind, p. 185. 
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in the evening sky” and the content of the name “Phosphorus” under the 
description “the brightest star in the morning sky.” 

But the individuation of modes of presentation by associated description 
entails metaphysical difference. That Venus has two such modes of pre- 
sentation requires that it also has two distinct properties: it must have the 
property of being the brightest star in the morning sky and it must have the 
property of being the brightest star in the evening sky. Otherwise it would 
not satisfy both descriptions.*? For this reason, mental concepts and 
physical concepts cannot be individuated by descriptive modes of presen- 
tation for Spinoza. If they were, the objects to which they apply would 
need to have different properties by virtue of which they satisfied the 
distinct modes of presentation, and this would undermine Spinoza’s 
monism.”* What Spinoza needs instead are modes of presentation that 
are not individuated descriptively. 

This helps us to understand why we have not been able to identify 
a mark of the mental that is compatible with Spinoza’s system. All of the 
attributes are on par. They must be treated symmetrically. Thus the 
mental is substantively characterized just in case the physical is substan- 
tively characterized. Any substantive characterization of the mental that 
can serve to distinguish it from the physical would entail that substance 
satisfies two descriptions: the mark of the mental and the mark of the 
physical. This in turn would entail a metaphysical distinction between 
properties. 

We have so far neglected the attribute of extension. I have claimed that 
Spinoza must not substantively characterize it on pain of dualism. Is this 
borne out by Spinoza’s philosophy? The term extension suggests Euclidean 
three-dimensional space. If the attribute of extension were Euclidean 
space, then a substantive characterization of it would be available in 
terms of something like the axioms and definitions of Euclid’s’ Elements. 
But there are many reasons that suggest such an interpretation would be 
incorrect. For example, in his correspondence, Spinoza denies that his 
conception of extension is the same as Descartes’ and he asserts that it 
must have a dynamic aspect.” Clearly this does not describe Euclidean 
three-dimensional space. What, then, is extension? Spinoza is appropri- 
ately silent. 


*7 See Smart, “Sensations and Brain Processes,” p. 148. Smart attributes this point to Max Black. 

28 Although we both think that the difference between the attributes is merely conceptual, I reject Noa 
Shein’s interpretation in her “The False Dichotomy Between Objective and Subjective 
Interpretations of Spinoza’s Attributes,” pp. 529-531, for this reason. 

*° Ep. 83; see also 1p16, rpr6d. 
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What leads Spinoza to postulate a conceptual dualism between mind 
and body in the first place? Why not rest content with some kind of 
more straightforward monism, for example, materialism or idealism? 
It is impossible to say with certainty, as Spinoza never addresses the 
question. He more or less simply asserts his dualism and then explores 
some of its consequences. Perhaps this starting point can be accounted 
for by the fact that Spinoza wanted to explain why various forms of 
dualism have dominated Western philosophy, beginning with ancients 
like Plato and running through the history of the Latin West in the form 
of Christian Aristotelians (who were indeed dualist even if not Cartesian 
dualists).*° His explanation is that we are equipped with two sets of 
concepts that bear no a priori connections to one another. Because they 
lack such connections, philosophers have taken them to apply to very 
different kinds of objects or to express very different kinds of properties. 
In reality, according to Spinoza, they are nothing but the products of 
conceptual redundancy. 

Spinoza tries to offer an explanation of this conceptual redundancy, 
but his answer is far from satisfactory. In order to remain tolerably close 
to Spinoza’s own formulation of his reasons, we must now drop the 
pretense that thought and extension are the only two attributes. I have 
been speaking of Spinoza’s conceptual “dualism,” but, strictly speaking, 
he is no dualist. Rather he is a conceptual pluralist of a rather extreme 
variety. He believes that there are infinitely many attributes but, for 
some reason, thought and extension are the only two known by us. 
The underlying justification for this claim seems to be the thought 
expressed in Erpg: the more reality something has, the more attributes 
it has. God is the most real being possible. Therefore, God has infinitely 
many attributes. But the conclusion does not follow from the premises. 
The most we ought to conclude is that God has every possible attribute. 
It does not appear that this line of reasoning could tell us how many 
possible attributes there are. 

This does not mean that I think Spinoza’s position is completely 
unmotivated. The observation that metaphysical dualism is widespread is 
certainly correct and just as certainly calls out for explanation. Inferring 
metaphysical difference from merely conceptual difference is a very pro- 
mising explanation of this putative error. 


7° See Rozemond, Descartes’ Dualism, pp. 38-41. 
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Conclusion 


In this chapter, I have argued that Spinoza provides us with no mark of the 
mental and, indeed, all of the most promising candidates for the mark of 
the mental are not even compatible with the explicitly stated commitments 
of Spinoza’s philosophy. I have further argued that these incompatibilities 
are entailed by Spinoza’s monism. Both extension and thought cannot be 
substantively characterized on pain of metaphysical dualism. 
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CHAPTER 9 


The “Physical” Interlude 


Alison Peterman 


1 Introduction 


In a 1675 letter to Spinoza, Tschirnhaus solicits Spinoza’s “general treatise 
on physics,” writing that he knows of Spinoza’s progress on this subject 
from “the lemmata attached to the second part of your Ethics, which 
provide a ready solution to many problems in physics” (Ep. 59). 
Tschirnhaus is thinking of the bit of the Ethics that is introduced by 
Spinoza’s claim in the scholium to E2p13 that in order to understand the 
human mind, “it is necessary to premise a few things concerning the nature 
of bodies.” Spinoza goes on to offer one definition, five axioms, and seven 
lemmas about the nature and motion of bodies in general, followed by six 
postulates about the human body in particular. The remaining proposi- 
tions of Part II constitute a naturalized psychology and epistemology at 
least partially grounded in those axioms, lemmas, and postulates. 

Besides this part of the Ethics, the only places Spinoza discusses speci- 
fically the properties of bodies and the causes of their motion are his 
Principles of Cartesian Philosophy and some of his letters to Oldenburg, 
Tschirnhaus, Hudde, and Jelles. The latter are concerned primarily with 
methodological questions and with interpreting the results of specific 
experiments, with any physics confined to some critical comments on 
Descartes’s collision rules. While the former is squarely a treatise on 
physics, it is very hard to extract Spinoza’s own positions from it, since it 
is ostensibly a reconstruction of Descartes’s Principles. So it is natural that 
Tschirnhaus looks to this part of the Exhics, which has been dubbed the 
“physical interlude,” “digression,” or “treatise,” for a guide to Spinoza’s 
physics. 

But Spinoza responds to Tschirnhaus’s letter, which presses for further 
insight concerning the nature and origin of motion, the causes of the 


* Tam very grateful to Yitzhak Melamed and Alan Gabbey for discussion. 
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variety of corporeal forms, and the principles governing the composition 
of bodies, by admitting that his views on these questions are “not yet 
written out in due order,” and so he must “reserve them for another 
occasion” (Ep. 60). Tschirnhaus keeps bugging him about related topics 
(e.g., Eps. 65, 80, and 82), and Spinoza keeps punting (e.g., Ep. 83) until 
his death two years later. So in what follows, I will discuss the claims that 
the interlude makes about bodies, but I will also provide reasons to think 
that Tschirnhaus was wrong that this was a considered attempt at physics. 
The interlude’s main purpose is to provide the barest grounds for 
explaining how the affections of the body are represented by the mind, 
and Spinoza’s claims in it reflect his commitment to very general meta- 
physical principles more than they do a serious consideration of the 
nature of matter in motion and its laws. 


2 The Interlude’s Purpose and Context 


Part II of the Ethics is “On the Nature and Origin of the Mind.” 
Propositions 11 through 13, leading up to the interlude, establish some 
core claims about the nature of the human mind. First, the essence of man 
is “constituted by” modes of thinking (Ezprid). Second, “the first thing 
that constitutes the being of a human mind” is an idea of a finite, singular 
thing that actually exists. By Ezp12, the human mind must perceive 
“whatever happens in the object of the idea constituting the human 
Mind.” If that object turns out to be a body, that means that the human 
mind must perceive what Spinoza calls the “affections” of the human body, 
or modes of the body resulting from its interaction with other bodies. 
Finally, Ezp13 shows that the object of the human mind is the body, “or 
a certain mode of Extension which actually exists, and nothing else.” 
The first conjunct is proven from the fact that we feel the affections of 
the human body (E2a4), coupled with Ezp9c and Ezpuic, which Spinoza 
takes to entail that we wouldn’t feel those affections if a human mind 
weren't the idea of that body. The second is proven from Ezprz, along with 
the claim that we don’t have ideas of the affections of anything else (Eas). 

In the scholium to E2p13, which introduces the interlude, Spinoza writes 
that to gain further insight into the human mind and its union with the 
body, we must “first know adequately the nature of our Body.” That is 
because everything that is a mode of extension has a mind, and 
a mind-body union, in the sense outlined in propositions 11 through 13. 
But we would like to know what makes the human mind different from 
caterpillar and diamond minds. 
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Why does Spinoza think that we can learn about the mind by 
learning about the body, and why does he think that we must learn 
about it that way? In answer to the first question, Spinoza explains that 
ideas differ in accordance with certain differences in their objects. Note 
that Spinoza does not deploy the resources of E2p7s, which allows him 
isomorphism of the causal organization of the mental and the physical 
world, nor does he appeal to that claim, from that same scholium, that 
the mind and the body are “one and the same thing, but expressed in 
two ways.” 

If he had, the second question would have been raised with a clear 
urgency: if minds and bodies are isomorphic or identical, why is it 
necessary to learn about the body in order to learn about the mind, 
even if it is possible? As it is, the object—idea relation seems more 
explanatorily asymmetric than identity or causal isomorphism. But the 
question is not so easily dissolved, because Spinoza denies the most 
obvious way of explaining why the features of an object are explana- 
torily prior to the features of the idea of the object when he denies that 
an idea’s formal features are caused by its object (Ezps). In fact, when 
Spinoza announces that it is necessary to understand the body to 
understand the mind, he simply declines to provide justification: 
“I cannot explain this here, nor is that necessary for the things 
I wish to demonstrate” (Ezp13s). These passages raise many interesting 
questions, but Spinoza’s thinking for the purposes of the interlude is 
this: the human mind immediately represents all and only the affec- 
tions of the human body, and to understand those ideas in the mind, 
we must understand their object. 

The interlude has two main sections: the axioms, lemma, and a lone 
definition, which are demonstrated in geometrical order and concern 
bodies in general, and the postulates, which are not demonstrated and 
concern the human body in particular. The first part is sometimes 
divided further, on the basis of Spinoza’s comment, about halfway 
through, that we are moving from discussing “the simplest bodies, 
which are distinguished from one another only by motion and rest, 
speed and slowness,” to “composite bodies” (C 460). I will divide the 
first part topically instead, because Spinoza does not tell us if all or just 
some of the foregoing part of the interlude is concerned only with 
these simple bodies. For example, it is possible our first subjects — Ar’, 
A2’, and L2 — concern all bodies, even though they come before 
Spinoza’s indication that we are moving on from the simplest bodies. 
In 4, I will discuss the postulates. 
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3 The Axioms and Lemmas 


Spinoza introduces the first part of the interlude by explaining that 
a mind is more capable of perceiving many things as its object is more 
capable of being affected in many ways. He concludes by explaining: 


By this, then, we see how a composite Individual can be affected in many 
ways, and still preserve its nature. (Ezp13s) 


This conclusion, along with the account of the relationship that such an 
individual has with its parts, is one of the central contributions of the 
interlude to the Erhics. Note that it does not mention bodies, extension, 
or motion. Although “Individual” is defined in terms of bodies and the 
axioms and lemmas en route to this conclusion do address bodies speci- 
fically, I will try to show throughout this chapter that this is largely 
superficial, and that the real work of the proofs and the spirit of the 
propositions apply equally to modes of any attribute. But for now, we 
start with Spinoza’s definition of “body,” which is the first definition of 
Part II: 


By body I understand a mode that in a certain and determinate way 
expresses God’s essence insofar as he is considered as an extended thing. 


We do not get a further characterization of the nature of extension. 


3.4 Ar, A2>) and L2 
The interlude begins with two axioms: 


Ar: All bodies move or are at rest. 
A2’: Each body moves now more slowly, now more quickly. 


The only time either is cited by name is when Ar is used to prove L3; we 
will look at that use in 3.2. But they have two important functions behind 
the scenes. The first is that they allow Spinoza to assume from now on 
that every body is in motion or at rest, that every body has a particular 
speed, and that one body can change its speed without changing its 
identity. We will see how this plays out in later lemmas, but one thing 
is worth noting right up front: “motion,” “rest,” “slowly,” and “quickly” 
are not defined here or anywhere else in the Ethics. Tschirnhaus asks right 
away for the definition of motion (Ep. 52) and is denied it. In his 
insightful analysis of Spinoza on matter and motion, Eric Schliesser has 
shown that a number of Spinoza’s contemporaries and close successors 
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complained about the lacuna (Schliesser, “Spinoza and the Philosophy of 
Science,” 14). So have contemporary commentators (e.g., Lachterman, 
“Physics”; Rivaud, “Physique”). 

The second function of Ar and A2’ is the epistemological work they do 
together with Lz: 


L2: All bodies agree in certain things. 


L2 is not used in the interlude, but proves two propositions later in the 
Ethics. First, Spinoza argues at E2p38 that “Those things which are 
common to all, and which are equally in the part and in the whole, can 
only be conceived adequately.” The corollary argues that humans do have 
some of these adequate “common notions” because bodies do have such 
common “things,” citing L2. Second, Spinoza appeals to L2 with E2p38 at 
Esp4 to show that through these notions, we can form “some clear and 
distinct concept” of every affection of our body. This is essential to our 
ability to control the passions, which makes the following question more 
pressing: what, exactly, do we adequately cognize when we cognize these 
common things? Are Ai’ and A2’ common notions themselves, or are the 
common notions supposed to provide us with adequate ideas of the terms 
that are used in those axioms, like motion, rest, and speed? If the first, what 
does this knowledge amount to without the knowledge of what motion 
is? If the second, since we don’t get a definition of motion out of it, what 
do we learn about motion? My best guess is that Spinoza thinks that we 
have an immediate, non-discursive knowledge by acquaintance of what 
extension, motion and rest, and speed and slowness are. But how does 
this translate into anything like, say, mathematical laws? Is this the sort of 
knowledge of our affections that will actually help us control the pas- 
sions? And if we know them in virtue of their being general, how does 
that square with Spinoza’s claim that true knowledge is knowledge of 
particulars?" 

Ar, A2’, and L2 trap us in a kind of circle. The proof at 2p38d that we 
have some adequate ideas of bodies relies on the claim at L2 that bodies 
share these certain properties, which rests on Ar’ and A2’. The only obvious 
way that Ar and A2’ can be justified is if they are ideas of such common 
properties. But Spinoza’s readers have all had trouble even recognizing 
these ideas in their own minds, no less appreciating that they are adequate. 
So it seems like all we can do is take Spinoza’s word for it. 


" For further discussion of the common notions, see Gueroult, Spinoza II, 126-129; Schliesser, 
“Spinoza and the Philosophy of Science,” 15-16. 
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3.2 Lr, L3, and L3c 


Li reads: 

Bodies are distinguished from one another by reason of motion and rest, 
speed and slowness, and not by reason of substance. 

Spinoza provides a proof for the second part of the lemma, from earlier 
parts of the Evhics, but he claims that the first part is “known through 
itself.” Far from being “known through itself,” the very meaning of the 
lemma is difficult to discern. In light of the second half of the lemma, 
where Spinoza denies that there is a real distinction between bodies, the 
first half has naturally been read as an account of what makes two bodies 
distinct from one another. Is that what is going on in Li? 

It is important to disentangle a cluster of questions that are sometimes 
run together under the heading of “individuation.” There are at least three: 


a. What is it that makes body A one body? 
. What is it that makes body A and body B two bodies? 
c. What is it that makes body A the individual that it is, rather than 
a different individual? 


Does Spinoza think that Li provides an answer to any of these? 

Certainly, there is precedent among Spinoza’s influences for answering 
these questions in terms of motion. Descartes claims in Principles II 23 that 
all variety in matter depends on motion (CSM 1 232 | AT VIIA 52-53). He 
is concerned there with the origin of numerical variety (b), although he is 
primarily focused on the origin of qualitative variety, or the “diversity of 
forms” in matter. Descartes goes on to address (a) and (c) when he defines 
“one body” as “whatever is transferred at a given time” (CSM 1 233 | 
AT VIIIA 53), including composite bodies. Spinoza rejects this for com- 
posite bodies; as we will see, he answers (a) and (c) for complex bodies in 
terms of the relationship among their parts. 

The idea that Spinoza takes motion to be responsible for the variety in 
matter in some sense does have textual support. In Ep. 6, he affirms that 
size, shape, and motion are responsible for qualitative variety. In Ep. 81, his 
comment that Descartes cannot demonstrate the existence of a variety 
of bodies because he conceives extension as “an inert mass” seems to imply 
that motion is responsible for numerical variety in matter (but see 
Peterman, “Principles”). Most suggestive of all is a set of loosely related 
passages, concentrated in the Short Treatise, in which Spinoza claims that 
God causes particular bodies in some sense immediately, by immediately 
causing an infinite mode (KV I 3, 5, 8), which is motion in extension 
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(KV I 9, KV IL 20; see also TTP 7 6). As a result, “[e]ach and every 
particular thing that comes to exist becomes such through motion and 
rest” (KV II Pref.). But these scattered and general remarks do not help in 
understanding precisely how motion constitutes the distinctions between 
bodies. 

Is Lr an answer to (a) or (c) for simple bodies? It is hard to answer these 
questions decisively without a clarification of “by reason of motion and 
rest,” and without a supporting apparatus, like Descartes’s or Hobbes’s, 
that includes definitions of “place,” “space,” “motion,” and “extension.” 
On one natural interpretation, Spinoza means, like Descartes, to identify 
a body as whatever is moved together, so that two simple bodies are 
distinguished from one another when they are in relative motion. But 
this would make it hard to make sense of A2’, that one body can move now 
more slowly, now more quickly. If what makes a body the body that it is 
involves, say, its speed, then unless it involves some range of speeds, it 
cannot retain its nature through changes in speed. 

What about (b) — does motion constitute the distinction between two 
simple bodies? Again, it is difficult to answer this without knowing the 
precise sense in which bodies are supposed to be distinguished by motion 
and rest, but a natural interpretation is that they are distinguished by being 
in motion relative to one another, without their identities being consti- 
tuted by their state of motion. If this is right, and Spinoza does not think 
that the state of motion of a body constitutes its identity, then either the 
identities of the two bodies in question are characterized independently of 
their state of motion — let us say, intrinsically, as complex bodies are — or 
they are characterized in terms of their distinctions from other bodies. 
The first does not seem plausible, since then the distinctions between two 
bodies should be parasitic on differences in their respective identities. So it 
looks like if the answer is (b), the nature or essence of a simple body is 
articulated purely in terms of extrinsic relational properties. 

Spinoza uses language similar to L1 after Az”, where he announces that 
he is moving from simple to complex bodies and identifies simple bodies as 
those that are distinguished “solely” by reason of motion and rest. If the 
addition of this “solely” indicates that complex bodies as well are “distin- 
guished by reason of motion and rest,” and if Spinoza means this uni- 
vocally for simple and complex bodies, then this undermines the idea that 
Spinoza is providing an account of what constitutes the distinction among 
simple bodies. Even if “by reason of motion and rest” is the only way that 
simple bodies differ from one another, that does not by itself entail that this 
is what grounds the fact that they are distinct individuals. 
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Perhaps the use to which Lr is put will shed some light on its meaning. 
Lr is used only in the proofs of L3 and L4. In L4, only the second part of the 
claim, that there is no real distinction between bodies, is used. L3 reads: 


L3: A body which moves or is at rest must be determined to motion or rest 
by another body, which has also been determined to motion or rest by 
another, and that again by another, and so on, to infinity. 


The main work of the proof is done by 1p28: 


Every singular thing, or any thing which is finite and has a determinate 
existence, can neither exist nor be determined to produce an effect unless it 
is determined to exist and produce an effect by another cause, which is also 
finite and has a determinate existence. 


The proof of L3 proceeds: 


Bodies (by 2d1) are singular things which (by L1) are distinguished from one 
another by reason of motion and rest; and so (by 1p28), each must be 
determined necessarily to motion or rest by another singular thing, viz. 
(by 2p6) by another body, which (by Az) either moves or is at rest. 


Spinoza is trying to show that any change in a body’s state of motion or rest 
must be caused by another finite body. But what sort of change is a change 
in a body’s state of motion or rest? 1p28 concerns two types of phenomena: 
the determination of a thing to exist, and the determination of a thing to 
produce an effect, which latter, oversimplifying wildly for the sake of space, 
Pll call the determination of a thing to acquire a property.” Which of these 
is the determination to motion or rest — a change in identity or just 
a change in a property? If the former, that suggests a constitutive reading 
of Lt, with Spinoza showing here that another body must be the cause of 
a change in motion and hence the generation of a new body. The latter is 
consistent with a non-constitutive reading of Lr. I think the wording of the 
proof suggests the latter, although it cannot be settled by looking at this 
proof alone. 

There will be more on this when we look at the corollary to L3, but for 
now, consider just two observations about L3 and its proof. First, whether 
Spinoza is thinking of a determination to motion or rest as a change in 


* To underline how wild a simplification this is, a “singular thing” is earlier defined as whatever jointly 
produces an effect (Ezd7). But Spinoza seems to be restricting singular things there to composite 
bodies, whereas he is focusing here on the simplest bodies. Nonetheless, there may well be 
a connection between the talk of “producing an effect” here and in the definition of a singular 
thing, but we do not have the space here to trace this. 
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identity or just a change in property, the proof is completely independent 
of the nature of bodies and motion. All we need to know about bodies and 
motion is what A2’ tells us: changes in motion are at least among the 
changes that a body can undergo. Then, given that bodies count as singular 
things, L3 falls right out of Ip28. The proof goes through with “bodies” and 
“motion” as empty placeholders, so it sheds no more light on those 
concepts. 

Second, not only is there nothing special about motion here, but there is 
nothing relating a body’s motion with its power to determine other bodies. 
Spinoza shows that a change in body B’s state of motion must be caused by 
another body, A, and then uses Ar’ to conclude that body A must have 
some state of motion, since all bodies do. There is no indication how, or 
even that, A’s motion is implicated in its ability to determine B’s motion — 
that A’s motion is the causally relevant property of A. In fact, the proof 
would go through even if the change in B’s property were some other 
property than motion, assuming that a body could have such a property. 
We learn nothing about any special role that the motions of bodies have 
in changing the motions of other bodies, and certainly nothing like 
a quantitative account of how the motions of some bodies result in the 
motions of others, like Descartes’s law of conservation of quantity of 
motion. 

The corollary to L3 is Spinoza’s version of a proto-inertial principle: 


L3c: From this it follows that a body in motion moves until it is determined 
by another body to rest; and that a body at rest also remains at rest until it is 
determined to motion by another. 


Spinoza appeals to self-evidence, but then offers a proof: 


For when I suppose that body A, say, is at rest, and do not attend to any 
other body in motion, I can say nothing about body A except that it is at 
rest. If afterwards it happens that body A moves, that of course could not 
have come about from the fact that it was at rest. For from that nothing else 
could follow but that body A would be at rest. 


Pari passu for a body transitioning from motion to rest. What is going on 
in this proof? 

Consider first similar passages in Spinoza’s influences, Descartes and 
Hobbes. Descartes’s first law of nature is: “any object, in and of itself, 
always perseveres in the same state; and thus what is moved once always 
continues to be moved” (CSM 1 241-242 | AT VIIIA 62). For his part, not 
only does Spinoza not identify his as a law or a “secondary cause” of any 
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kind,’ he never even uses L3c. Descartes’s argument for the law contains 
two parts, besides his appeal to God’s immutability, which Spinoza does 
not make. First, Descartes invokes the Principle of Sufficient Reason to 
argue that if a part of matter, insofar as it is “simple and undivided,” has 
any property, it will retain that property unless “something should come 
from elsewhere” to change it; rest and motion are just among the properties 
governed by this law (his version of the proof in chapter 7 of Le Monde 
(CSM 1 93 | AT XI 38) also does not treat rest and motion as special 
properties). But he goes on to argue that “rest is contrary to motion, and 
nothing can be moved to its contrary, or to its own destruction, by its own 
nature.” This argument does not apply to any property, but only to natural 
contraries. 

Hobbes’s version of the principle at De corpore 8.19 is also proven using 
the Principle of Sufficient Reason, but quite differently. Hobbes argues 
that an isolated resting body has no reason to move in one direction rather 
than another, while an isolated moving body has no reason to come to rest 
at one moment rather than another.* 

We can see an appeal to the Principle of Sufficient Reason in Spinoza’s 
claim that from a body at rest, “nothing else could follow but that body 
A would be at rest.” But why does Spinoza think that nothing in the 
isolated body could serve as a reason for it to start moving? Spinoza does 
not explicitly avail himself of Descartes’s general point that if an undivided 
part of matter has any property, it will retain that property until it is 
changed by an external cause; Spinoza’s proof only deals with motion and 
rest. But neither does he appeal to special features of motion and rest. Later 
in the Ethics, Spinoza does develop the resources to appeal to contraries: 
E3ps5 establishes that “things of a contrary nature” cannot be in the same 
subject. But he does not invoke contraries here, and such a proof would 
leave open that a body could spontaneously change its speed, since it does 
not entail any contrariety between motions at two different speeds. There is 
no allusion to Hobbes’s deployment of the special relationship of motion 
and rest to space and time. There is also no consideration in Spinoza (or in 
Descartes or Hobbes) of the relationship of motion in different frames or of 
empirical considerations in favor of the proposition, as in Galileo’s treat- 
ment of similar principles.’ 


> See also Gabbey, “Natural Philosophy,” 156; Garber, “Laws,” 61; Schliesser, “Spinoza’s Philosophy of 
Science,” 7-8. 

* Garber (“Laws,” 49) and Gueroult (Spinoza, 154-155) argue that Hobbes is a bigger influence on 
Spinoza here, largely on the basis that neither appeals to God’s immutability. 

> For more on the development of proto-inertial principles, see Gabbey, “Force and Inertia.” 
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What Spinoza’s proof seems to be relying on is something else: there is 
nothing else in the body that could serve as a reason because there is 
nothing else in the body at all: 


[W]hen I suppose that body A, say, is at rest, and do not attend to any other 
body in motion, I can say nothing about body A except that it is at rest. 


Does Spinoza mean that there is really nothing to be said about a body 
other than characterizing its state of motion? We cannot attribute a shape 
to it? A size? The fact that it is a mode of extension? That it has God for 
a cause?° Spinoza clearly doesn’t mean it to apply to composite bodies, 
since we know we can say plenty about those beyond characterizing their 
state of motion. But does he really mean it about simple bodies? 

If there is truly nothing to be said about a simple body, be it qualitative 
or quidditative, except that it has a certain state of motion, then the 
constitutive reading of L1 would seem to be right. But then Lr would 
only provide the grounds of distinctions between bodies in virtue of 
providing grounds of the identity of each, namely, that a body just is 
a state of motion. But recall the problems we saw with this view, like the 
fact that Spinoza asserts as axiomatic that a body can move “now more 
slowly, now more quickly.” Moreover, this suggests that something can be 
said about body A in isolation without attending to any other body at all. 
If motion is purely relational, as if Spinoza is providing a purely relational 
account of the distinction between two bodies, then it is impossible to say 
anything about a body’s state of motion when it is considered in isolation 
from any other bodies. 

Schliesser makes the interesting observation that L3c, unlike Cartesian 
inertia, is not restricted to rectilinear motion (“Spinoza and the Philosophy 
of Science,” 16), although Descartes proves this as a separate law. Spinoza 
seems to accept such a restriction as an axiom in the DPP, but he also 
expresses some reservations about Descartes’s justification of the principle 
(C 277). Finally, it is worth noting that Spinoza does not himself make 
what would seem to be a natural connection between L3c and E3p6’s claim 
that each thing “strives to persevere in its being,” which evokes Descartes’s 
first law with the phrase “quantum in se est.” And while Spinoza never calls 
L3c a law, he does write at TTP 16 that it is “the supreme law of Nature” 
that “each thing endeavors to persist in its present being, quantum in se 


° If Spinoza is in earnest that nothing can be said about a mode of extension except whether it is in 

motion or at rest, this undermines the claims of some commentators that extension is inherently 

dynamic” or in motion, since the fact that a body is a mode of God is supposed to be responsible at 
least in part for its state of motion — see 3.4. 
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est.” If it is possible to find a principled relationship among these similar 
claims about the persistence of being and the persistence of motion, we do 
not have the space to do it here. 


3.3. Ar and A2” 


After the account of what can be said about a (simple) body in isolation 
from others, Ar’ and A2” concern how the states of motion of these simple 
bodies change when they come into contact with one another. They are the 
closest that we get in the interlude to collision rules. Ar’ and A2” are very 
different from one another. Ar” is an important, very general, metaphysical 
principle that is the single most frequently-used axiom or lemma from the 
interlude, while A2” is a very specific physical principle that is used once in 
a way that is not very important. 

Ar” is the claim that: all modes by which a body is affected by another 
body follow both from the nature of the body affected and at the same time 
from the nature of the affecting body, so that one and the same body may 
be moved differently according to differences in the nature of the bodies 
moving it. And conversely, different bodies may be moved differently by 
one and the same body. 

If this axiom is plausible, its plausibility owes nothing to the fact that it 
deals with bodies and motion specifically. It cannot even be true of simple 
bodies if there is “nothing to be said” of a simple body other than its state of 
motion or rest, since, like Az’, Ar” presupposes the survival of a body 
through changes in speed. If a simple body just is a state of motion or rest, 
then, if it is affected and a new state of motion or rest results, the original 
body has been annihilated. So there is no body that bears a “mode by which 
it is affected.” This is the first time that the entity “mode by which a body is 
affected” appears in the interlude; it is introduced (again) with no theore- 
tical basis, and it is impossible to make sense of on the constitutive reading 
of Li, if a body is defined solely in terms of its relational distinctions from 
other bodies. 

Understanding this axiom better would require a more careful account 
of what it is to be a “mode by which a body is affected.” Such a mode is 
either a mode of a mode, since a body itself is a mode of extended 
substance, or it is just a mode of substance, which is part of a complex 
individual made up of other modes of substance. If the former, we would 
like an account of what it means to be a mode of a mode; if the latter, we 
would like to know what the difference is between the modes that are parts 
of the body and those that are “affections” of the body. This is a particularly 
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interesting question for motion, which Spinoza seems to be treating, 
following Descartes, as a mode of the body moved. But the question is 
whether this is compatible with the anti-Cartesian claim that a body is itself 
a mode and not a substance. 

Behind Ar” is Spinoza’s intuition that effects always involve their 
proximate causes, but it is not clear how this is supposed to apply to the 
transmission of motion through contact. In the DPP, the closest we get to 
a similarly general principle of physical change upon interaction is Arg, 
which does not appear in Descartes’s original, and stipulates that: when 
two bodies which have opposite modes come into contact with one 
another, either both are constrained to suffer some variation, or else at 
least one of them is. 

The first part of this axiom is still very far from Ar” — it does not, for 
example, say that the variation that a body suffers must involve the nature 
of the other body, and it is only concerned with opposite modes. But 
the second part seems to contradict Ar” — if only one of the bodies is 
constrained to “suffer some variation,” that means that it is possible that 
one body doesn’t change at all. If Ar” is supposed to be bidirectional 
(if every body that affects another is itself affected), then it should entail 
that it is impossible for one of the bodies to undergo no change, because 
then it would bear no mark of the interaction at all, no less a mark of the 
nature of the affecting body. Of course, Spinoza may mean to make Ar” 
unidirectional. 

Despite proving Ar” only for simple bodies, Spinoza uses it only for 
complex human bodies. Ar” is most important in the proof of E2p16, 
where Spinoza uses it to show that our ideas of the affections of our bodies 
involve the nature of the objects affecting us, so that we “perceive the 
nature” of those bodies when we perceive those affections. Ar” is significant 
in its role in explaining how the mind represents the body and the things 
outside of it, and is of less interest as a claim about physics. 

A2” stands out from the rest of the interlude: it alone approaches 
quantitative, it is the only thing like a specific collision rule of the kind 
that Descartes offers in the Principles, and it is the only claim that is not 
better understood as an attribute-neutral metaphysical principle. But it is 
not derived from any previous axioms or lemmas — no less laws of nature, 
like Descartes’s — and it is only used once. What is its origin and purpose? 

Descartes discusses oblique impacts of this kind in Optics 1 (CSM 1 
157-161 | AT VI 93-101), as part of his discussion of the reflection of light, 
providing a demonstration from geometrical symmetry of the kind that 
Spinoza favors in the Principles of Cartesian Philosophy. It is likely that 
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Spinoza accepts such a justification and files the details under “to put in 
order later.” But why does Spinoza include this, as opposed to any other 
considerations about the geometry of collision or any other collision? 
Descartes’s collision rules in the Principles are proven, for the most part, 
from the principle of the conservation of quantity of motion, a principle 
that, I think, Spinoza does not favor (Peterman, Physics). Perhaps Spinoza 
thinks of this as the safest and most general thing he can say about 
collisions. But note that it only concerns the direction of collisions and 
involves no commitments about the speed of the incoming or outgoing 
body or any mechanism by which the surface exerts an influence on the 
speed or direction of the body — that is, details of the “modes by which the 
body is affected” by the surface.” 

Az” is used along with Post. 5 to prove E2p17c, which explains how we 
are able to regard as present bodies that are no longer present. It is 
interesting that the proof of E2p17, which deals with veridical perception, 
does not cite either of these: all Spinoza says there is that ifa body is affected 
by another body, it will regard that body as present, and he omits the 
details of the physical mechanism by which this occurs. It seems he feels 
it necessary to give a more detailed account of why a “mode by which 
a body is affected” can last beyond the initial interaction or impact. This is 
interesting: Spinoza never told us how long a mode by which a body is 
affected lasts, but this suggests that he may have been thinking of it as 
instantaneous. The proof of E2p17c is also one case where Spinoza applies 
a principle that is apparently restricted to simple bodies in a context in 
which it is not clear that only simple bodies are involved, which suggests 
that he may think of the simple body as an idealization that can be applied 
to complex bodies in certain contexts. 


3.4 Definition, A3”, L4 through L7 


Spinoza announces after Az” that he is moving on to discuss composite 


bodies. He starts by providing a definition of a composite body or 
“Individual”: 


When a number of bodies, whether of the same or of different size, are so 
constrained by other bodies that they lie upon one another, or if they so 
move, whether with the same degree or different degrees of speed, that they 
communicate their motions to each other in a certain fixed manner, we shall 


” There is nothing like, e.g., Spinoza’s affirmation in the TTP that “when one body strikes a smaller 
body, it only loses as much of its own motion as it communicates to the other” (TTP 4 1). 
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say that those bodies are united with one another and that they all together 
compose one body or individual, which is distinguished from the others by 
this union of bodies. 


Spinoza tells us here the condition of a body’s being one body, and that it is 
distinguished from others by being a certain type of union: one in which 
a certain relationship, or ratio, is maintained among its parts. He does not 
yet tell us what constitutes the essence or nature of that individual, 
although through the rest of the interlude, which is devoted to showing 
how an individual can retain its nature through certain kinds of changes, 
assumes that the individual preserves its nature if and only if this ratio is 
preserved, so it is reasonable to think that this ratio is what makes the 
individual the individual that it is. 

A3”, which characterizes the difference between hard, soft, and fluid, 
bodies is not used explicitly, but Spinoza has these definitions here so that 
he can appeal to the softness and fluidity of the parts of the human body 
later, at Posts. 2 and 5, and 2p17. 

L4 through L7 each detail some specific ways that an individual can 
change while retaining its nature; they all depend on the idea that as long as 
the parts of an individual retain the relevant relationship with one another — 
their “ratio” — the individual will “retain its nature ... without any change 
of form.” The ratio may be preserved even when the individual’s parts are 
replaced (L4), its parts grow or shrink (Ls), its parts change their directions 
(L6), and it changes its speed or direction as a whole. L6 is not used; L4 is 
used in one epistemic claim: “the parts composing the human Body pertain 
to the essence of the Body itself only insofar as they communicate their 
motions to one another in a certain fixed manner. . . and not insofar as they 
can be considered as Individuals, without relation to the human Body” 
(2p24d). Ls and L7 are used once, together, to show that the power of the 
body can be increased or decreased, which seems to indicate that Spinoza 
thinks that those changes involve an increase or decrease in the power of 
the body while L4 and L6 do not (perhaps because Ls and L7 involve 
quantitative gains and losses — in size and speed, respectively). Spinoza 
concludes that “we see how a composite Individual can be affected in many 
ways and still preserve its nature.” 

This is perhaps the most widely-discussed aspect of the interlude, so 
I refer the reader to rich discussions like those by Garrett (“Metaphysical 
Individuation”), Matheron (/ndividu), and Rice (“Individuation”) and con- 
fine myself here to a few observations. First, how far is Spinoza motivated 
here by the consideration of bodies, specifically? The characterization of the 
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nature of an individual as the relationship among its parts is very general. 
At Ezpis, Spinoza leverages E27 to show that the human mind is composite, 
which suggests that he thinks the human mind has the same relationship to 
its parts as the human body does. In other places — like E2p13, Eapir’s claim 
that the idea of the human body is “prior in nature” to the other ideas in the 
human mind, and E3p12’s claim that the mind strives to preserve the 
existence of the body — the mind seems to be an individual in virtue of 
representing a physical individual and not in virtue of its parts maintaining 
a certain relationship with one another. 

Thinking about what motivates Spinoza to adopt this definition of an 
individual leads to a second question: at what ontological level does the 
Spinozistic individual live, and especially, what is the ontological status 
of this individual body compared to that of the simplest bodies? The fact 
that Spinoza starts with the simplest bodies makes them sound funda- 
mental or more basic than the individuals. But Spinoza’s comments to 
the effect that the parts of the human body are themselves complex 
individuals, and the parts of those complex, and so on, suggest a kind 
of proto-Leibnizian picture in which nature is one big individual, com- 
posed of individuals all the way down. If this is accurate, then it is 
reasonable to read the simplest bodies as idealizations — either there are, 
in fact, no simplest bodies, or else complex bodies may be treated as 
simplest bodies only in a certain respect in certain contexts. Descartes 
admits as much of his “inertial” bodies (although it’s not clear that 
Cartesian inertial bodies correspond to Spinozan simple bodies, since 
Spinoza seems to treat complex bodies as subject to state- and being- 
preserving laws as well). 

Finally, there is the question of the precise nature of this “ratio of 
motion and rest.” The use of the phrase “motion and rest” here as well as 
in Spinoza’s discussion of simple bodies earlier in the interlude has been 
subject to a number of attempts to flesh it out in terms of “force,” “power,” 
or “energy” (see, e.g., Gueroult, Spinoza; Klever, “Moles”; Viljanen, 
Spinoza’s Geometry of Power). In the DPP, Spinoza does follow Descartes 
in acknowledging a use of “motion” that refers to a force of motion rather 
than local motion, a use that contributes to the difficulty of understanding 
Spinoza’s meaning (see Garrett, “Metaphysical Individuation” and 
Peterman, “Principles”; for a more general guide to accounts of motion 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, see Gabbey, “Motion”). But 
there is no philosophical or historical reason to read “motion and rest” as 
anything like “energy” or “power.” Given that, as I have shown, Spinoza 
doesn’t provide a mechanism by which local motion can cause other 
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motions, any reading of the “ratio of motion and rest” in terms of force is 
quite speculative. Spinoza provides no quantitative treatment of this ratio 
(other than an early, discarded attempt at KV II 9), and it certainly is not 
a single quantity like energy. The best reading of “ratio of motion and rest” 
that the interlude supports is no more specific than this: Spinoza thinks 
that complex physical things are identified by a relationship among their 
parts, which concerns the motion of those parts. 

There are also attempts to read quantitatively the interlude’s conclu- 
sion that, as we proceed in building individuals “to infinity, we shall 
easily conceive that the whole of nature is one Individual, whose parts, i.e. 
all bodies, vary in infinite ways, without any change of the whole 
individual.” But it would be a mistake, too, to read this conserved ratio 
as a quantity like Descartes’s quantity of motion, which he claims is 
conserved in the whole universe. As Schliesser notes that Samuel Clarke 
recognized, maintenance of this ratio is compatible with variation in the 
quantity of motion in the universe (“Spinoza and the Philosophy of 
Science,” 14), and Spinoza does not claim in the Ethics that such 
a quantity is globally conserved. 


4  Postulates 


Having given an account of how less composite bodies combine to form 
more composite ones, and shown how this kind of complexity allows an 
individual body to be affected in many ways while still preserving its 
nature, Spinoza provides six postulates that establish that the human 
body is a highly composite individual (Post. 1) and outline several of its 
properties. We learn that the human body has fluid, soft, and hard parts 
(Post. 2) that allow it to receive impressions of external bodies (Post. 5); we 
saw in 3.4 that these are used to develop a theory of hallucination in the 
demonstration of 2p17c. Spinoza also asserts that the human body requires 
other bodies for its preservation (Post. 4) and that it is affected by and can 
affect other bodies (Post. 4 and 6). 

None of the postulates are proven at all, no less through the interlude, 
although some of them use terms defined in the interlude. How do we 
know about these postulates, and how certain are they? Usually when 
Spinoza asserts things without proof, he labels them axioms, but he labels 
the postulates differently. The most important use to which the postulates 
are put is the theory of veridical and non-veridical perception, developed in 
the propositions immediately following the interlude; at the end of that, 
Spinoza concludes: 
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We see, therefore, how it can happen (as it often does) that we regard as 
present things that do not exist. This can happen from other causes also, but 
it is sufficient for me here to have shown one through which I can explain it 
as if] had shown it through its true cause; still, I do not believe that I wander 
far from the true [cause] since all those postulates which I have assumed 
contain hardly anything that is not established by experience which we 
cannot doubt, after we have shown that the human Body exists as we are 
aware of it. (See p13c.) (Ezp17s) 


This is a complicated passage, but it strongly suggests that Spinoza does not 
regard the postulates as certain (for a more extended defense of this claim, 
see Meshelski, “Definition”). These postulates are used, as a group, more 
frequently than the axioms and lemmas are in the rest of the Ethics, which 
raises an interesting question: given how reliant Spinoza’s theories of the 
affects and of perception are on these postulates, what do we make of the 
“geometrical order” of the last three parts of the Exhics? 


5 Conclusion 


I have tried to motivate the claim that the interlude has been somewhat 
over-read as a “physics” and under-read as a guide to understanding 
Spinoza’s picture of the relationship between the mind and the body — in 
particular, of Spinoza’s account of how the mind represents bodies through 
sense perception. It does not inform us about the nature of extension or 
motion, and its use of those terms offers little illumination. The real 
argumentative and conceptual work of the interlude is attribute-neutral. 
Why is this? A natural answer is that Spinoza wanted to leverage E2p7 to 
use these causal laws of bodies to develop isomorphic laws of minds. But 
Spinoza never does this, except in E2p1s5, where he uses E2p7 and the 
interlude to prove that the mind has parts like the body does. We must 
know about the body to learn about the mind because the mind perceives 
the ideas of the affections of the body, so we need to know about the nature 
of those affections. But those affections are specifically physical. So the 
reason for the lack of specificity, I believe, is just what Spinoza says to 
Tschirnhaus in his last letter to him: he never had the chance to put his 
thoughts in order on this topic. As a result, the principles developed in the 
interlude are maximally general and consistent, in Spinoza’s mind, with 
a number of more specific physics (see also Lachterman, “Physics”). 
Given this place of the interlude in the Ethics, it is not surprising that 
tracing the proofs of the axioms, lemmas, and postulates and their use 
shows that the interlude is not a kind of digression, as it is often treated. 
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It is about as integrated with the rest of the Ethics as any set of a dozen 
propositions — the lemmas are used as frequently outside the interlude as in 
it, and they are proven using previous propositions. They do not seem to 
have an especially tight relationship with one another more than with the 
other propositions of the Ezhics. That is because Spinoza is building them 
with an eye toward a variety of concerns about human perceptual and 
affective life, and not toward building any kind of an informative or 
coherent physics. As a result, we get a retrofitted physics that will do the 
job of supporting those points about the mind that Spinoza wishes to 
make, as he puts it, “as if [he] had shown it through its true cause.” 
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CHAPTER 6 


The Causes of Our Belief in Free Will: Spinoza 
on Necessary, “Innate,” yet False Cognition 


Yitzhak Y. Melamed 


Introduction’ 


Spinoza defines freedom at the very opening of the Ethics. Thus, the 
seventh definition of Part I of the book reads: 


That thing is called free which exists from the necessity of its nature alone, 
and is determined to act by itself alone. But a thing is called necessary, 
or rather compelled, which is determined by another to exist and to produce 
an effect in a certain and determinate manner [Ea res libera dicitur, quae ex 
sola suae naturae necessitate existit, et a se sola ad agendum determinatur; 
necessaria autem, vel potius coacta, quae ab alio determinatur ad existendum, et 
operandum certa, ac determinata ratione]. (E1d7) 


The pithy formulation of this definition makes clear that, for Spinoza, 
freedom is opposed not to necessity,” but to compulsion.’ After explicating 
the key ontological implications of the definitions and axioms of Part I, 
Spinoza returns to the issue of freedom in Erp17 — “God acts from the laws 
of his nature alone, and is compelled by no one” — from which he infers the 
corollary: 


" Unless otherwise marked, all quotes of Spinoza’s texts are from Curley’s translation: The Collected 
Works of Spinoza. 2 vols. | would like to thank Ed Curley for generously providing me with drafts 
of volume two before its publication. I have relied on Gebhardt’s critical edition (Spinoza Opera, 4 
volumes) for the Latin text of Spinoza. I would like to thank Michael Della Rocca, Zach 
Gartenberg, John Heil, Chip Manekin, Zoran Vukadinovic, and especially, John Morrison, for 
their most helpful comments on earlier drafts of this chapter. An early version of this chapter has 
been read at the colloquium of the Philosophy Department at the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. I am indebted to the participants of that session for their critical comments. 

Thus, Spinoza ’s notion of freedom — as defined in E1d7 — is not only compatible with necessitarianism, 
but in fact consists in existing and acting “from the necessity of [one’s] nature alone.” Yet, necessitar- 
ianism, for Spinoza, is incompatible with the (Cartesian) notion of free will, and it is equally 
incompatible with the notion of moral desert. 

Oddly enough, in E4p49d (which cites E1d7), Spinoza contrasts freedom with necessity rather than 
compulsion. I suspect this might be residual from an earlier draft of the Ethics. 


Ny 


I21 
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It follows, secondly, that God alone is a free cause. For God alone exists only 
from the necessity of his nature (by Pr and P14C1), and acts from the 
necessity of his nature (by P17). Therefore (by D7) God alone is a free cause, 
q.e.d. (Erp17cz. Italics added.)* 


At this point, the reader clearly may anticipate Spinoza’s uncompromising 
position on the issue of free will. Spinoza postpones his extensive attack on 
the Cartesian notion of free will until the final two propositions of Part II 
of the Ethics (E2pp48—49), since this offensive relies on an equally vehe- 
ment anti-Cartesian conception of the nature of the human mind, and 
thus requires the demonstration of the propositions of Part II. Still, on 
several earlier occasions in the book — even in Part I that is not supposed to 
discuss the nature of the human mind — Spinoza cannot stop himself from 
noting the absurdity of the notion of free will. Thus, the topics of divine 
freedom (E1p17s), necessitarianism (E1pp32—33), and Spinoza’s critique of 
teleology (E1app) give Spinoza occasion to begin expanding his sharp 
critique of freedom of the will, even before we enter Part II of the book, 
which is dedicated to the study of the nature of the human mind, and 
which is the proper place for the discussion of the freedom of the human 
will. 

This chapter will discuss Spinoza’s critique of free will, though our brief 
study of this topic in the first part of this chapter will aim primarily at 
preparing us to address the main topic of this chapter, which is Spinoza’ 
explanation of the reasons that force us to believe in free will.’ At times, 
Spinoza seems to come very close to asserting the paradoxical claim that 
we are not free to avoid belief in free will. In the second part of this chapter, 
I will closely examine Spinoza’s etiological explanation of how we come to 
form the belief in free will. In the third part, I will raise and respond to 
a crucial objection to Spinoza’s explanation of the formation of our belief 
in free will. I will then turn to examine Fichte’s intriguing claim that 
Spinoza’s position on the issue of free will suffers from an internal contra- 
diction, as evinced in Fichte’s suggestive remark: “Spinoza could not have 
been convinced of his own philosophy. He could only have thought of it; he 


as 


Notice again that God’s being a free cause consists in nothing other than the fact that God exists and 
acts “only from the necessity of his nature.” In other words, for Spinoza, freedom just isa certain kind 
of necessity (i.e., necessitation from one’s nature alone). In his Freedom and Belief; Galen Strawson 
notes: “Not even God could be truly self-determining as to the motives for action; nor therefore 
could he be truly responsible for what he did in any ultimate way” (58). Spinoza would clearly accept 
Strawson’s second claim while rejecting the first. 

I will not address here several important features of Spinoza’s discussion of free will, such as the 
question of the compatibility of determinism and moral responsibility. For an interesting contex- 
tualization of the latter issue, see Manekin, “Spinoza and the Deterministic Tradition.” 
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could not have believed it [Er konnte seine Philosphie nur denken, nicht sie 
glauben].”° 


Part I: Spinoza’s Critique of Free Will 


Spinoza’s reasons for rejecting the freedom of the will are pretty straight- 
forward. His strict necessitarianism and determinism’ leave no place for 
any feature of the world that is not fully necessitated by what follows from 
God’s nature or essence (which is itself necessary*). Thus, in E1p28 Spinoza 
proves that every finite thing 


can neither exist nor be determined to produce an effect unless it is 
determined to exist and produce an effect by another cause, which is also 
finite and has a determinate existence; and again, this cause also can neither 
exist nor be determined to produce an effect unless it is determined to exist 
and produce an effect by another, which is also finite and has a determinate 
existence, and so on, to infinity. 


Following the affirmation of strict determinism with regards to finite 
things in Erp28, Spinoza turns to proving shortly afterward that the 
will — even the divine will (a topic that is proper to Part I) — cannot be free. 


E1p32: The will cannot be called a free cause, but only a necessary one. 


© Fichte, Fichtes Werke, I 513|3 Fichte, Introductions, 98. Cf. Wood, “Fichte on Freedom,” 132. 

7 By necessitarianism I understand the view that no feature of the world could be otherwise than it is. 
An alternative formulation states that “whatever is possible, is necessary.” By determinism 
I understand the claim that “every event is necessitated by antecedent events and conditions together 
with the laws of nature” (Hoefer, “Causal Determinism”). Obviously, one can adhere to determin- 
ism while rejecting necessitarianism, if one allows for two (or more) distinct possible worlds that are 
(each) thoroughly deterministic. It seems that, in principle, one may also assert necessitarianism 
while rejecting determinism. Thus, one may hold that there is only one possible world, W,, and that 
this possible world contains at least one event that is not necessitated by antecedent events, but is 
rather se/fnecessitated (or is necessitated by virtue of certain features of the world, other than the 
antecedent events and the laws of nature). Some philosophers consider necessitarianism as a claim 
that is stronger than determinism (see Della Rocca, Spinoza, 75). I take the two claims as orthogonal. 
The main texts for Spinoza’s determinism are E1a3, E1p27, and Erp28 (the latter text is discussed 
briefly later). The main text for Spinoza’s necessitarianism is Erp16 and its demonstration. Erp16 
asserts that God’s nature or essence is necessary (perhaps implicitly relying on Ed1). In Exp16d, 
Spinoza demonstrates that everything that is, follows necessarily from God’s essence. Thus, the 
combination of Erp16 and its demonstration yields strict necessitarianism. Sleight, Chapelle, and 
Della Rocca rightly note that determinism plays a far more substantial role than necessitarianism in 
motivating Spinoza’s critique of free will (see their “Determinism and Human Freedom,” 1227). 
John Morrison rightly pointed out to me that for Spinoza, necessitarianism and determinism stem 
from the same line of reasoning. 

See the crucial formulation of Erp16: “From the necessity of the divine nature” etc. Italics added. For 
a very useful discussion of Spinoza’s necessitarianism, see Garrett, “Spinoza’s Necessitarianism.” 


20 
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Dem.: The will, like the intellect, is only a certain mode of thinking. 
And so (by P28) each volition can neither exist nor be determined to 
produce an effect unless it is determined by another cause, and this 
cause again by another, and so on, to infinity. Even if the will be 
supposed to be infinite, it must still be determined to exist and produce 
an effect by God, not insofar as he is an absolutely infinite substance, 
but insofar as he has an attribute that expresses the infinite and eternal 
essence of thought (by P23). So in whatever way it is conceived, 
whether as finite or as infinite, it requires a cause by which it is 
determined to exist and produce an effect. And so (by D7) it cannot 
be called a free cause, but only a necessary or compelled one, q.e.d. 

Cor. 1: From this it follows, first, that God does not produce any effect 
by freedom of the will (italics added). 


The first half of the demonstration addresses volitions as finite beings that 
thus fall under the scope of Erp28 and as such must be fully determined by 
their causes. Thus, a volition qua finite being is not “determined by its 
nature alone” (E1d7), i.e., it is not free. In the second half of the demon- 
stration (beginning with “Even if the will be supposed to be infinite”), 
Spinoza considers the possibility that a will (specifically, God’s will) might 
be an infinite mode (an intriguing category that Spinoza introduces and 
discusses in Erpp21-23”). In Erpp21-23 Spinoza proves that the infinite 
modes of each attribute follow necessarily from their cause: the “absolute 
nature” of a given attribute.'° Thus, the will, whether it is a finite or infinite 
mode, must follow necessarily from its causes (and not from the will’s 
“nature alone”). This allows Spinoza to establish in E1p32c1 that “God 
does not produce any effect by freedom of the will.” 

In Erp33, Spinoza presents and demonstrates his most general formula- 
tion of necessitarianism. 


E1p33: Things could have been produced by God in no other way, and in 
no other order than they have been produced. 

Dem.: For all things have necessarily followed from God’s given nature 
(by P16), and have been determined from the necessity of God’s 
nature to exist and produce an effect in a certain way (by P29). 
Therefore, if things could have been of another nature, or could 


? For a detailed discussion of the infinite modes and their role in Spinoza’s system, see my Spinoza’s 
Metaphysics, chapter 4. 

"© See specifically Expard (II/65/28), where the possibility that an infinite mode of thought (“God's 
idea”) “does not follow necessarily from the nature [of thought] insofar as it is absolute thought” is 
presented as yielding a contradiction. 
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have been determined to produce an effect in another way, so that the 
order of Nature was different, then God’s nature could also have been 
other than it is now, and therefore (by P11) that [other nature] would 
also have had to exist, and consequently, there could have been two or 
more Gods, which is absurd (by P14Cz). So things could have been 
produced in no other way and no other order, etc., q.e.d. 


The crux of Spinoza’s argument here is simple. 


(1) All features of the world follow necessarily from God’s essence or 
nature (premise proven earlier in Erp16). 

(2) Suppose that one of the features of the world (e.g., the color of the 
shortest black hair on my head) were other than how it actually is 
(e.g., if it were white or gray). 

(3) God’s nature would have to be different (from (1) and (2)). 


Spinoza then goes on to infer from (3) that there would have to be two or 
more Gods (one with a nature that necessitates my having a black hair, the 
other with a nature necessitating my having a white or gray hair). Having 
more than one God (i.e., an absolutely infinite substance) contradicts 
Erp14 (“Except God, no substance can be or be conceived”), and thus 
Spinoza concludes that (2) leads to absurdity. For our purposes Spinoza’s 
inference to (3) is the most interesting. Spinoza treats the necessary causal 
flow from God’s essence, or nature, to all things as a logical inference, and 
then infers (3) from (1) and (2) by modus tolens. 

For the sake of concision I will skip over several other passages in Parts 
I and II where Spinoza presents arguments against the freedom of the will 
or claims that immediately imply the rejection of the will’s freedom," and 
turn straight to his main discussion of the issue at the very end of Part II of 
the Exhics. 


E2p48: In the Mind there is no absolute, or free, will, but the Mind is 
determined to will this or that by a cause which is also determined by 
another, and this again by another, and so to infinity [Jn Mente nulla 
est absoluta, sive libera voluntas; sed Mens ad hoc, vel illud volendum 
determinatur a causa, quae etiam ab alia determinata est, et haec iterum 
ab alia, et sic in infinitum.]. 

Dem.: The Mind is a certain and determinate mode of thinking (by P11), 
and so (by IP17Cz) cannot bea free cause of its own actions, or cannot 
have an absolute faculty of willing and not willing. Rather, it must be 


" See, e.g., Exp8s2 (II/s51/1-7), Erpuid (II/53/7—-14), Erp29, Erapp (II/77/24-27), and E2p35s. 
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determined to willing this or that (by IP28) by a cause which is also 
determined by another, and this cause again by another, etc., q.e.d. 


Spinoza’s argument in E2p48 is pretty simple. 


(1) The mind is a finite mode of the attribute of thought (premise, proven 
in E2pm’’). 

(2) “God alone is a free cause. For God alone exists from the necessity of 
his nature” (premise, proven in Erp17c2). 

(3) The mind is not a free cause (from (1) and (2)). 


If we add the trivial premise, (2.5) “God, the absolutely infinite substance is 
not identical with any mode” — which Spinoza undoubtedly accepts — the 
foregoing inference is valid. 

Notice that in this inference Spinoza proves that the human mind is not 
free in Spinoza’s sense of freedom, as defined in Erd7 (i-e., existing and 
acting from the necessity of one’s own nature). The notion of freedom as 
uncaused is not addressed in the previous argument. The possibility of the 
will as an uncaused cause has been ruled out by various earlier propositions 
in the Evhics. Still, perhaps in order to address this worry, E2p48d con- 
tinues by referring the reader to E1p28, which, as we have already seen, 
asserts strict determinism, and thus rules out the possibility of the mind’s 
acting as an uncaused cause. 

Spinoza’s critique of the Cartesian notion of the will does not stop with 
the rejection of free will.'? Pace Descartes, Spinoza argues that “the will” is 
not a faculty at all."* There is no will beyond the specific volition that 
occurs in the mind, just as there is no stone-ness over and above the 
existence of specific stones (E2p48s). Thus, our casual talk about “the 
will” is just an instance of our tendency for reification. In a further blow 
targeting Descartes’ assertion that the will and intellect are distinct 
faculties,’ Spinoza will prove that volitions have no existence indepen- 
dently of the ideas that they affirm or deny (E2p49s)."° The six-page-long 


* E2pir: “The first thing that constitutes the actual being of a human Mind is nothing but the idea of 
a singular thing which actually exists.” Since, per E2d7, a “singular thing” is a finite mode, the idea of 
a singular thing must itself be a finite mode. 

° For Descartes’ affirmation of free will, see among other texts Meditation Four (AT VII 57 | CSM II 
40), Second Set of Replies (AT VII 166 | CSM II 116), and Passions of the Soul, 1 §41 (AT XI 359 | 
CSM I 343). 

+ For Descartes’ view of the will as the “faculty of choice,” see the Fourth Meditation (AT VII 56 | 
CSM II 39). 

5 See Descartes’ Fourth Meditation (AT VII 57 | CSM II 40). 

"6 See Della Rocca’s excellent discussion of this issue in “The Power of an Idea,” 205~212. 
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scholium to E2p4g9 that concludes Part II of the Ethics is a concise tract on 
the issue of the freedom of the will. In this text, Spinoza addresses and 
refutes various arguments that attempt to establish the freedom of the will 
(including some arguments Spinoza himself employed for that purpose in 
his earliest works’”). 


Part II: Why Do We Believe in Free Will? 


So far we have briefly discussed Spinoza’s reasons for rejecting the 
freedom of the will. Yet the most interesting and least observed feature 
of Spinoza’s discussion of the freedom of the will is his detailed, elegant, 
and incisive analysis of how we come to form the — false — belief in free 
will. Spinoza first presents a concise version of his analysis of the 
formation of our belief in free will in the appendix to Part I of the 
Ethics. The appendix is a polemical unit that aims primarily at refuting 
the belief in teleology. Spinoza takes teleology to be the result of a pile of 
errors,” and therefore a full explanation of how we come to form the 
belief in teleology requires a careful excavation of the layers of error that 
eventually lead us to believe in final causes. The very first layer of error is 
the belief in free will. 

After listing some of the prejudices resulting from the belief in teleology, 
Spinoza notes: 


Of course this is not the place to deduce these things from the nature of the 
human mind. It will be sufficient here if I take as a foundation what 
everyone must acknowledge: that all men are born ignorant of the causes of 
things, and that they all want to seek their own advantage, and are conscious of 
this appetite. 

From these [assumptions] it follows, first, that men think themselves 
free, because they are conscious of their volitions and their appetite, and 
do not think, even in their dreams, of the causes by which they are 
disposed to wanting and willing, because they are ignorant of [those 
causes]. (Etapp | II/78/12-21. Italics added.) 


‘7 Compare Spinoza’s discussion of Buridan’s Ass in E2p4gs (II/135/24-31) with the discussion of the 
same issue in the early Cogitata Metaphysica (1 12 | 1/277/32). In the Cogitata Metaphysica, Spinoza 
explicitly endorses Descartes’ defense of free will in the Fourth Meditation and argues that insofar as 
freedom is part of the essence of the human soul, it cannot be fully compelled by external things, 
since nothing has the power of destroying its essence (II 12 | I/278/ro). 

The belief in divine teleology relies, among others, on the erroneous belief in human teleology. 
The belief in human teleology relies on the belief in free will, though the issue requires detailed 
elaboration that cannot be carried out here. 
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The three elements that conspire to generate the belief in free will are: 
(1) our appetites and volitions,” (2) our consciousness of our appetites and 
volitions, and, finally, (3) our general ignorance of the causes of most 
things, and specifically our ignorance of the causes that shape our volitions 
and appetites.*° Shortly, I will turn to showing that for Spinoza, each of 
these three elements is a necessary condition and that they are jointly 
sufficient for the formation of the belief in free will. But before we turn 
to that task, let us look briefly at another text where Spinoza provides 
a similar analysis yet advances one step forward in explaining why we 
conjure up a faculty of free will. The context of the discussion is Spinoza’s 
more general claim that error and falsity consist in privation of knowledge. 
To illustrate this claim Spinoza provides two examples, the first of which is 
our belief in the freedom of the will. 


In P17S I explained how error consists in the privation of knowledge. But to 
explain the matter more fully, I shall give [NS: one or two examples]: men 
are deceived in that they think themselves free [NS: i-e., they think that, of 
their own free will, they can either do a thing or forbear doing it], an opinion 
which consists only in this, that they are conscious of their actions and ignorant of 
the causes by which they are determined. This, then, is their idea of freedom — 
that they do not know any cause of their actions. They say, of course, that 
human actions depend on the will, but these are only words for which they 
have no idea.™ For all are ignorant of what the will is, and how it moves the 
Body; those who boast of something else, who feign seats and dwelling 
places of the soul, usually provoke either ridicule or disgust. (Ezp3ss. Italics 


added.) 


> For the distinction between will [voluntas], appetite [appetitus], and desire [cupiditas], see E3pg9s: 
“When this striving is related only to the Mind, it is called Will; but when it is related to the Mind 
and Body together, it is called Appetite. . .. Between appetite and desire there is no difference, except 
that desire is generally related to men insofar as they are conscious of their appetite. So desire can be 
defined as appetite together with consciousness of the appetite.” 

The role of unnoticed factors in causing our volitions and actions has been the subject of 
recent studies in psychology and philosophy of psychology. Thus, in a recent survey of 
literature, Joshua Shepherd writes: “Work on the role of unnoticed situational factors has 
been taken to show that the commonsense understanding of action, on which we asses and 
decide to act on the basis of consciously recognized reasons is misleading. In fact, many of the 
features that move us to act do so via non-conscious, reason-irrelevant processes” (“Scientific 
Challenges,” 200). 

In the last sentence, Spinoza seems to claim that the common perception of the will as the causal 
source of our actions is a Chimera, i.e., a mere verbal being that is not accompanied by any idea, not 
even an idea of the imagination. For the distinction between Chimeras and Beings of Reason (e.g.; 
universals), see CM I 1 (I/233/23-35) and CM 1 3 (I/241/8-16). This claim is distinct from — though 
not necessarily inconsistent with — Spinoza’s assertion in E2p48s that the will (just like all other 
mental faculties) is a mere universal. Presumably, whether the will is a Chimera or a universal 
depends on how one understands this term. 


2 


° 


2: 
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According to Spinoza, the mental mechanism that generates our belief 
in free will is the following. When we act (or have a desire that leads us to 
act’’), we are normally aware of our action or desire, but have only very 
limited knowledge of the causes of our action or desire. The data we have 
about why we act, or desire a certain action, is almost always incomplete, in 
the sense that we do not see the known causes as necessitating the specific 
course of action or desire. Sometimes, in order to understand some of 
our actions or desires, we go to a psychoanalyst and spend hundreds of 
hours in an attempt to explain fully one of our decisions or actions. Such 
concentrated investigations aimed to achieve full transparency in our 
desires and actions may or may not be successful. Yet we make thousands 
of such decisions or actions every day, and in virtually all of these decisions 
there is major explanatory gap between what we know about the causes 
of our actions and the choice to pursue a certain action. In almost all of 
these cases, our knowledge about the causes of our actions provides 
a constraint about what we may choose, but hardly ever is this knowledge 
so comprehensive that we perceive it as strictly necessitating a specific 
action or desire. 

At this point, Spinoza comes out and asks how we phenomenologi- 
cally experience the explanatory gap between what we know about the 
causes constraining our actions (or desires) and the actions (or desires) 
that actually transpire. Since our knowledge of the causes of our 
actions (or desires) hardly ever necessitates the action (or desire), we 
phenomenologically experience the action (or desire) as free and not 
necessitated. 

Consider, for example, my moving my right hand upward. I know quite 
a bit about the causes of this event insofar as I know much about my hands 
and their dispositions, and I also know that my intention was to demon- 
strate by this act the aforementioned explanatory gap.” Yet I could just as 
well demonstrate the same point by moving my left hand or by moving my 
right hand downward. Why, then, did I move it upward? In spite of my 
very intimate “familiarity” — if this is the right word — with my right hand, 
it is hard for me to come up with an answer (obviously I have many 


* The current passage focuses on the action, while the passage from Erapp concentrates on the volition 
that leads us to the action. Of course, for Spinoza, mental items (such as volitions) cannot interact 
with physical items. For the causal barrier between modes of different attributes, see E2p6. 

I my daily experience, I experience the intention as the cause of my action. Spinoza would, 
obviously, reject any causal interaction between mental and physical items. Instead, he would 
argue that it was the physical parallel of my intention that contributed to the causation of the 
physical action. The example just cited attempts to capture merely the phenomenological 
experience. 


23 
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conjectures, but I would need to work very, very hard in order to achieve, if 
indeed I ever could, full cognitive transparency regarding the causal 
trajectory that determined the specific movement of my right hand). 

The explanatory gap between my limited knowledge of the reasons for 
my actions (or desires) and the complete knowledge of the causal trajectory 
that determines my actions creates, by necessity, the phenomenological 
experience of free volitions (i.e., volitions that are not necessitated). This 
experience of free volitions accompanies us in every single moment in our 
lives,** and thus the belief in free will is constantly reinforced to a degree 
that it can hardly be shaken. 

I mentioned earlier that the three elements that conspire to generate the 
belief in free will are each necessary” and jointly sufficient conditions for 
the formation of this belief. Let us now look closely at each element. 

(1) Were we not to have appetites and volitions, we would not form the 
belief in free will even if we were self-conscious and ignorant of most causes 
of our actions, since in the absence of volitions, we would have no ideas of 
any volitions. (2) Were we to have volitions without consciousness of these 
volitions, we would not form beliefs about these volitions since we would 
not be aware of them. If having volition without consciousness does not 
suffice to form the belief that we have volitions, clearly it should not suffice 
to form the belief that we have free volitions. (3) Suppose we had volitions, 
and were conscious of them, and yet we were equally conscious of all the 
causes of our volitions. Our experience of the world would not suffer 
from the aforementioned explanatory gap. In such a scenario, we would 
experience our volitions as completely determined by their causes, just as 
we would experience the movement of our body in an elevator. In both 
cases, we would have a strict deterministic explanation for the changes in 
the states of our minds or bodies, and this strict deterministic explanation 
of our volitions would not allow the formation of the belief in free will for 
two reasons. First, the belief in free will would be strictly ruled out insofar 
as our experience — i.e., strict deterministic causation of the will — will 


*4 For Spinoza, every idea has a conative (or volitional) state built into it (see Della Rocca, “Power of an 
Idea,” 211-213). Thus, whenever we have ideas, we have volitions. 

By claiming that each element is necessary for the formation of the belief in free will I mean 
only that these elements are necessary for the causal trajectory Spinoza identified as necessitat- 
ing the belief in free will. Of course, one can suggest alternatives trajectories leading to the 
belief in free will (and these may, or may not, include elements 1-3). To the best of my 
knowledge, in his late works Spinoza does not consider such alternative trajectories (and 
obviously does not prove that such trajectories are impossible). He simply claims to be 
suggesting the best explanation of the phenomenon at stake (i.e., the ubiquity of the belief 
in free will in spite of its obvious falsity). 
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falsify the belief in free (i-e., unnecessitated) will. Second, the belief in free 


will would be redundant, as it would not be needed in order to explain our 
volitions. 

It is thus only the contriving of all three elements — volitions, awareness 
of the volitions, and ignorance of the causes of our volitions (or the 
explanatory gap) — that together explain the etiology of our belief in 
free will. 

The passage in E2p35s stresses one further point in Spinoza’s account 
of why we form the belief in free will. The constant and ubiquitous 
experience of our volitions as uncaused becomes ingrained in the nature 
of our minds. Yet, we may still (rightly!) ask why we have these “free” 
volitions. Given the consistent absence of such explanation, claims 
Spinoza, we assume the existence of an entity — the Will, or the faculty 
of volition — which is taken to be the ultimate and uncaused source of 
our volitions. For Spinoza, “the Will” is a black box that explains 
nothing. We know nothing about its mechanisms, and the very idea 
of its having causal influence over bodies is unintelligible, since volitions 
qua mental items have no common measure with our body,”® and we 
have no way to explain the very possibility of such causal interaction. 
Thus, Spinoza concludes: “For all are ignorant of what the will is, and 
how it moves the Body; those who boast of something else, who feign 
seats and dwelling places of the soul, usually provoke either ridicule or 
disgust” (E2p35s).°7 

The Ethics is a book that truly aims at elucidating the nature of human 
beings and their blessedness. For that reason, Spinoza’s few remarks about 
the mental life of animals are nothing more than occasional digressions 
whose aim is the elucidation of the nature of the mental in general. There is 
good textual evidence showing that Spinoza held that animals enjoy 
a certain degree of consciousness, though this is not the place to discuss this 


oe Addressing Descartes’ claim that the pineal gland is the locus of the interaction between mind and 
body, Spinoza writes sardonically: “I should like very much to know how many degrees of motion 
the Mind can give to that pineal gland, and how great a force is required to hold it in suspense. .. . 
And of course, since there is no common measure between the will and motion, there is also no 
comparison between the power, or forces, of the Mind and those of the Body. Consequently, the 
forces of the Body cannot in any way be determined by those of the Mind” (Espref | II/280/4-16. 
Italics added.). 

Cf. E3p2s: “Again, no one knows how, or by what means, the Mind moves the body, nor how many 
degrees of motion it can give the body, nor with what speed it can move it. So it follows that when 
men say that this or that action of the Body arises from the Mind, which has dominion over the 
Body, they do not know what they are saying, and they do nothing but confess, in fine-sounding 
words, that they are ignorant of the true cause of that action.” 


27 
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issue.”® Still, assuming that Spinoza ascribes consciousness to nonhuman 
animals, it seems he would also assert that animals experience, just as we 
do, their actions as free volitions. Clearly animals have strivings/volitions, 
and clearly animals are ignorant of the causes of their volitions. If we add to 
this that animals are conscious of their volitions, then the mechanism that 
generates the belief in free will is already in place. I am not aware of any text 
in which Spinoza discusses the free will of animals, but in a fascinating 
letter dated October 1674, Spinoza provides a detailed analysis of the free 
will of a moving stone. He begins his discussion by noting: 


What I say here about the stone must be understood concerning any 
singular thing, however composite it is conceived to be,’ and however 
capable of doing many things:?° each thing is necessarily determined by 
some external cause to exist and produce effects in a fixed and determi- 
nate way. 

Next, conceive now, if you will [si placet], that while the stone continues 
to move, it thinks [cogitare], and knows [scire] that as far as it can, it strives to 
continue moving. Of course, since the stone is conscious only of its striving, 
and not at all indifferent, it will believe that it is very free, and that it 
perseveres in motion for no other cause than because it wills to. This is that 
famous human freedom everyone brags of having, which consists only in 
this: that men are conscious of their appetite and ignorant of the causes by 
which they are determined. So the infant believes that he freely wants the 
milk; the angry boy that he wants vengeance; and the timid, flight. Again, 
the drunk believes it is from a free decision of the mind that he says those 
things which afterward, when sober, he wishes he had not said. Similarly, 


8 See E2p13s (II/96/26-29): “[T]he things we have shown so far are completely general and do not 
pertain more to man than to other Individuals, all of which, though in different degrees, are 
nevertheless animate. For of each thing there is necessarily an idea in God, of which God is the cause 
in the same way as he is of the idea of the human Body. And so, whatever we have said of the idea of the 
human Body must also be said of the idea of any thing” (Italics added. See also Spinoza’s similar claims 
in Ep. 58). The last two sentences commit Spinoza to the view that every entity has a parallel idea or 
mind (see Melamed, Spinoza’s Metaphysics, 170-171). In E2pp22-23, Spinoza asserts that the mind 
knows itself by having second-order ideas. Ezp3 together with E2p7 commits Spinoza to the view 
that the order of higher-order ideas is isomorphic with the order of first-order ideas. Thus, it is not 
only that tables and rocks have minds, but they are also endowed with some degree of cognition of 
their minds (see Melamed, Spinoza’s Metaphysics, 175). For a more detailed discussion of Spinoza’s 
panpsychism, see my “Spinoza’s Anti-humanism,” 161-163. 

For Spinoza, the degree of complexity of a certain body is a feature paralleling the degree of 
“animation” of the mind of that body. See Ezpr3s | II/96/26-28. 

Cf. E2p13s | II/97/4-10: “And so to determine what is the difference between the human Mind and 
the others, and how it surpasses them, it is necessary for us, as we have said, to know the nature of its 
object, i.e., of the human Body. I cannot explain this here, nor is that necessary for the things I wish 
to demonstrate. Nevertheless, J say this in general, that in proportion as a Body is more capable than 
others of doing many things at once, or being acted on in many ways at once, so its Mind is more capable 
than others of perceiving many things at once.” Italics added. 
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the madman, the chatterbox, and a great many people of this kind believe 
that they act from a free decision of the mind, and that they are not set in 
motion by an impulse.” 


The passage presents Spinoza’s analysis of the etiology of our belief in free 
will, which should be familiar to us by now. Spinoza provides several 
illustrations of cases in which humans act due to impulses whose strict 
deterministic causes are relatively transparent to us (though nor to the 
agents — such as the hungry infant — who experience their desires as free 
volitions). Does Spinoza truly think that the stone “thinks [cogitare], and 
knows [scire] that as far as it can, it strives to continue moving”? Scientia is 
a term Spinoza normally reserves for adequate and advanced knowledge, 
and thus we might read this line more as a thought experiment than as 
a genuine assertion that the stone knows its striving. Still, given Spinoza’s 
preface to the discussion of the stone case — “What I say here about 
the stone must be understood concerning any singular thing, however 
composite it is conceived to be” — I tend to consider the stone example as 
illustrating a universal principle that applies to a// singular things insofar as 
they are singular things.** 

Immediately following the passage just quoted, Spinoza makes a claim 
that does not appear in the other texts we have studied so far: he argues that 
our belief in free will is in some sense “innate.” 


And because this prejudice is innate in all men [Et quia hoc praejuidicium 
omnibus hominibus innatum est], they are not easily freed of it.” 


What does Spinoza mean by the claim that the prejudice/belief in free will 
is “innate in all men”? If I understand Spinoza correctly, he does not 
suggest that we are born with an “innate idea” of free will,** since such 
a claim would make redundant his entire analysis of how and why we form 
the belief in free will. Instead, what Spinoza seems to be asserting here is 
that it is a universal human condition that we are born as beings who are 
striving (i.e., having volition), conscious of our striving, and ignorant of 
the causes of our striving. In other words, we are born into a condition that 
necessarily excites the mechanism generating the belief in free will. 


* Ep. 58 | [V/266/7—-25. The last two sentences of this passage appear verbatim in E3p2s | II/143/24-29. 

* The stone might have adequate (yet primitive) knowledge of the attributes, since the attributes 
cannot be conceived inadequately, for Spinoza, insofar as the conditions for error do not obtain in 
their case. In other words, if the attributes are conceived, they must be conceived adequately. This is 
not, however, the proper place to investigate this intriguing issue in detail. 

® Ep. 58 | 1V/266/25-26. Italics added. 

4 Descartes counts the belief in free will as an innate idea and common notion. See Principles of 


Philosophy, 1 39. 
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Notice that in the last passage Spinoza asserts that “men are not easily 
freed” from the belief in free will. Prima facie, this claim seems to imply 
that with some, perhaps much, effort, men can be freed from the illusion of 
free will. We will address this question toward the end of this chapter. 


Part III: Can We Avoid the Illusion of Free Will? 


In the previous section, we examined closely the three elements that 
contrive to produce the false belief in free will, according to Spinoza. But 
is it indeed the case that whenever these three elements obtain, the belief 
in free will is necessarily produced? This question is especially urgent for 
Spinoza since he is strongly committed to the key doctrine of the 
conatus, according to which “each thing, as far as it can by its own 
power, strives to persevere in its being [Unaquaeque res, quantum in se 
est, in suo esse perseverare conatur)” (E3p6). For Spinoza, striving, willing, 
and having an appetite are virtually the same: “When this striving is 
related only to the Mind, it is called Will; but when it is related to the 
Mind and Body together, it is called Appetite” (E3p9s). Since Spinoza is 
also committed to panpsychism — i.e., the view that all bodies are 
animated and have parallel ideas that are their minds” — it is clear that 
he must ascribe some degree of volition and appetite to a// things, rocks 
and tables included. The question then arises: why don’t I ascribe free 
will to the table? Insofar as (1) the table is striving to persevere in its 
being, (2) I know that the table is striving, and (3) I do not know most of 
the causes of the table’s striving, it would seem that per Spinoza’s 
analysis of the causes of our belief in free will, we must ascribe free will 
to the table. Yet we do not. 

A possible first line of defense on the side of the Spinozist would be to 
suggest that in our daily experience, we consider the states of (what we 
consider to be) inanimate objects — such as rocks and tables — to be fully 
determined by their causes, and thus, unlike the case of human action, we 
do not experience the explanatory gap between what we know about the 
causes of the table’s “action,” or movement, and the course of movement/ 
action that actually takes place. Since the explanatory gap is one of the 
three elements that are necessary for the formation of the belief in free will, 
the absence of this gap explains why we do not ascribe free will to the table 
and other, so-called inanimate objects. 


% See Ezpr3s | II/96/26-32 and the previous section. In “Spinoza on Death,” Oded Schechter and 
I provide a detailed defense of Spinoza’s panpsychism relying on his rejection of emergent qualities. 
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This Spinozist response is helpful, yet not fully satisfying. Let us con- 
sider a case in which we observe a table moving suddenly without knowing 
the causes of its movement. We would obviously wonder at the event 
taking place before our eyes, but in all likelihood, we would not ascribe free 
will to the table. Instead we would consider numerous alternative explana- 
tions for the surprising movement of the table (e.g., perhaps there is metal 
in the table and a powerful magnet is attracting it, or alternatively, perhaps 
the table is pulled by a transparent wire).*° 

At this point, the Spinozist may launch a second line of defense 
arguing that it is only introspective consciousness [conscientia] of our 
own volitions and actions that brings about our belief in free will, while 
other kinds of knowledge of the striving of things will not result in the 
attribution of free will to those things. In other words, my consciousness 
of my own volitions is an intimate and unique kind of cognition, and it is 
only this kind of cognition that excites the deep psychological mechan- 
ism that generates the belief in free will. This line of defense would fail 
for at least two reasons. First, Spinoza’s thoroughgoing rationalism 
should not allow him to be satisfied merely by the declaration that 
“introspective consciousness” is a special kind of cognition, and that 
only this kind of cognition may excite the belief in free will. If this line of 
defense is to have any value, it must first show why the nature of the 
cognition at stake (introspective consciousness as opposed to other kinds 
of cognition) makes a difference with regard to the formation of the 
belief in free will. Second, we normally ascribe free will to other human 
beings though we have no introspective consciousness of their volitions. 
Thus, the kind of cognition that excites the belief in free will cannot be 
restricted to introspective consciousness. Though we have just rejected 
this second line of defense, the last observation seems to point in the 
direction of a satisfactory Spinozist rebuttal. 

We have just asserted that in normal circumstances we would ascribe 
free will to other human beings — but not to tables — though in both cases 
we have no introspective consciousness of any volitions/appetites occurring 
in the humans or tables at stake. Would we normally ascribe free will to 
chimpanzees? Biologists and laypeople are likely to come up with different 
answers to the last question, but it seems fair to say that the more the entity 


36 The Spinozist may also respond to the last argument by claiming that were we to observe the table 
moving frequently enough and in a manner that could be explained as an intentional decision (e.g., 
if the table were to move whenever a saw appeared in its vicinity), we would ascribe free will to the 
table. In fact, many animation films follow precisely this very pattern. 
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at stake is like us, the more likely we are to ascribe free will to it. But why is 
this so? 

Spinoza has a ready explanation for this phenomenon: we tend to ascribe 
similar affects (such as desire) to things we deem to be /ike us. This is 
Spinoza’s doctrine of the imitation of the affects (E3p27). In Part III of the 
Ethics, Spinoza employs this doctrine to explain primarily sympathy and 
pity, and this deep psychological mechanism also plays an important role 
in the foundation of Spinoza’s political theory.*” In E3p27s, Spinoza 
discusses explicitly Emulation [aemulatio], the imitation of the desires of 
other beings. Here too Spinoza stresses that the imitation mechanism is 
excited only with regard to a thing we deem “like us.” Now we can spell out 
Spinoza’s intriguing answer to our original question: why do we not ascribe 
free will to tables? 

We do not ascribe free will to tables because we do not ascribe volitions 
and appetites to tables, and we do not ascribe volitions and appetites to 
tables because we deem them totally unlike us. We normally consider 
ourselves as separate islands of mental life within the ocean of inanimate 
nature. Spinoza rejects this view. To be sure, he would agree that we are 
very different from tables and rocks (we are far more complicated and 
capable entities), yet he would argue that when we assume an abyss 
between us and the rest of nature, we exaggerate this difference. This 
perception of ourselves as being totally unlike the rest of nature is part of 
our normal folk psychology and is deeply ingrained in our minds. 
As a result, our psychological mechanisms would be less likely to ascribe 
volitions and appetites to other entities to the extent that we consider these 
entities unlike us. 

Having responded to the objection presented at the beginning of this 
section, let us turn now to another intriguing criticism of Spinoza’s analysis 
of the causes of our belief in free will. 

In his 1797 Second introduction to the Wissenschafislehre, Fichte praises 
Spinoza as “one of the greatest thinkers of the modern age” and then turns 
to refute Spinoza’s rejection of free will: 


Spinoza could not have been convinced of his own philosophy. He could 
only have thought of it; he could not have believed it. For this is a philosophy 
that directly contradicts those convictions that Spinoza must necessarily 


” See TP Ch. 1 | II/275. For instructive discussions of the imitation of affects in Spinoza, see Della 
Rocca, “Spinoza’s Metaphysical Psychology,” 247-251, and Steinberg, “Imitation, Representation, 
and Humanity.” I am also indebted to Michael Della Rocca for a very helpful discussion of this 
issue. 
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have adopted in his everyday life, by virtue of which he had to consider 
himself to be free and self-sufficient. ... He was convinced that a purely 
objective mode of thinking [Raisonnement] must necessarily lead to his 
system, and he was right about this. But in the course of his thoughts it 
never occurred to him to reflect upon his own act of thinking; this is where 
he went astray, and this is how came to place his speculations in contra- 
diction with his life. 


Fichte’s presentation of Spinoza’s views on free will is mostly adequate. He 
might have slightly radicalized Spinoza’s claim that men “are not easily 
freed” from the belief in free will? by ascribing to Spinoza the stronger 
view that we cannot avoid the belief in free will — this is presumably the 
meaning of Fichte’s claim that “Spinoza could not have believed” his own 
claims about free will — yet, overall, Fichte’s presentation of the Spinozist 
position is fair and penetrating. But what did Fichte mean by claiming “it 
never occurred to Spinoza to reflect upon his own thinking”? 

In a fine recent study, Allen Wood has attempted to explain Fichte’s 
critique of Spinoza. Wood presses two closely related points in Fichte’s 
name. First, he argues: 


Often we are aware of the circumstances that ground our desires, but when 
we regard these circumstances as reasons for those desires, we cannot 
coherently represent them as necessitating causes that make any choice 
impossible. The Fichtean explanation for our conviction that our free 
actions are uncaused is based on precisely this point: that we fall into 
incoherence if we try to represent what we do for reasons, including the 
acquisition of understanding or conviction, as causally necessitated.*° 


Wood’s second point attempts to highlight the alleged incoherence of the 
necessitarian position from a slightly different angle: 


No matter how good the arguments on the necessitarian side may be, they 
always arrive too late to admit the possibility of any rational conviction 
based on them. For in order even to entertain them as rational arguments, 
I must already represent myself as having a variety of possible judgments 
open to me, in order to be capable of deciding the question at a time and 
according to reason. 


In response to the first point, Spinoza would most likely deny that “often 
we are aware of the circumstances that ground our desires,” arguing instead 


38 Fichte, Fichtes Werke, 1 513 | Fichte, Introductions, 98. °° Ep. 58 | 1V/266/26. 

4° Wood, “Fichte on Freedom,” 134. Notice that I have reversed the order of Wood’s presentation of 
the two points. 

* Wood, “Fichte on Freedom,” 132. 
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that it is very rare — if it is even possible — to have complete knowledge of all 
the causes of any given volition we have; but this is a minor point. How 
would Spinoza respond to Wood’s (and Fichte’s) claim that we cannot 
coherently represent our reasoning and choices as necessitated? 

One strategy that Spinoza could pursue would be to address the issue 
first from a third-person perspective. Let’s assume that I am observing 
my close friend, Felix. Can I represent Felix’s reasoning and choices as 
completely necessitated by their causes? Obviously, I normally explain 
Felix’s choices (and his reasoning) through the causes acting on him. 
It would seem that the more I know Felix and the causes acting on him, 
the more I am likely to see his choices and volitions as determined by 
these causes.** Can I coherently represent Felix’s choices as being 
necessitated by their causes? I see no reason why I could not.* In fact, 
it would seem that such a representation would be just what I would 
expect to have in the extreme, limiting case of knowing a// the causes 
acting on Felix. 

Wood’s argument, however, focuses on the first-person perspective, 
and as far I can see, the Spinozist would agree with the crux of his 
argument: there is indeed a strong tension, perhaps even incoherence, 
between our sturdy conviction that we freely deliberate between 
alternative courses of actions — which we represent as possible** — 
and the necessitarian view, which the Spinozist contends is the una- 
voidable conclusion of a consistent metaphysics. But is it indeed the 
case that given such conflict, our libertarian convictions should have 
the upper hand, since the necessitarian argument “arrives always too 
late”? 

In order to address the latter question, let us consider the case of 
Benedictus, a patient suffering from a mild-to-moderate form of Obsessive- 
Compulsive Disorder (henceforth, OCD). The most recent edition of the 
American Psychiatric Association’s Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of 
Mental Disorders defines this condition as follows: 


Obsessions are recurrent and persistent thoughts, urges, or images that are 
experienced as intrusive and unwanted, whereas compulsions are repetitive 


5: 


+ 


For Spinoza, the essence of Felix will be one of the causes determining any of the states of Felix, his 
volitions included (see Ezp13sA1”). Furthermore, Spinoza would consider Felix more free the more 
his actions (and volitions) can be explained through his essence, and not through external causes (see 
Sleight, Chapelle, and Della Rocca, “Determinism and Human Freedom,” 1231). 

Cf. Nagel, View from Nowhere, 10. 

For Spinoza’s definition of possibility in terms of one’s lack of knowledge of the causes that are 
necessary to produce a thing, see E4d4. Cf. TIE $53. 


ga 


4 
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behaviors or mental acts that an individual feels driven to perform in 
response to an obsession or according to rules that must be applied 
rigidly.” 


Whenever Benedictus leaves his home, he repeatedly checks that the 
entrance door is properly locked. Every departure from his home 
involves a ritual in which he compulsively checks the door twenty or 
thirty times, and obsessively thinks about the possibility that he might 
have left the door unlocked. Benedictus has gone to a therapist, and 
was unmistakably diagnosed as suffering from OCD. To accept such 
a diagnosis is really to represent one’s own patterns of thoughts as 
determined by strict psycho-physiological mechanisms that compro- 
mise, if not fully annul, one’s free will.*° Yet, if we approach 
Benedictus a second before he checks the door lock (for the twentieth 
time) and ask whether he can choose not to check the door, he would 
respond positively.*” He is fully aware of his diagnosis, and yet he also 
knows that if he does not check the lock again, there is some chance he 
would leave the house unlocked. Indeed, if we use Wood’s formulation, 
Benedictus “represents himself as having a variety of possible judgments 
open to him.” There is clear conflict between Benedictus’ representation 
of himself as having a choice between different courses of action, and the 
acceptance of the OCD diagnosis that explains his behavior as a rigid 
mechanistic psychological pattern. 

Should Benedictus’ representation of himself as having a choice between 
different courses of action make him reject the OCD diagnosis insofar as it 
is incompatible with his representation of himself as a freely deliberating 
agent? I think he should not. Benedictus is much more likely to have better 
quality of life if he accepts the diagnosis and tries to treat it adequately, but 
this utilitarian consideration is really the least important issue. More 
significantly, it would seem that in the current scenario rejecting the 
OCD diagnosis due to its incompatibility with our deep conviction that 
we are freely deliberating agents would amount to nothing short of 
choosing to live under an illusion. 


4% DSM-s, 235. 

46 For the apparent contrast between acceptance of the diagnosis of OCD and the (simultaneous) 
positing of free will, see Churchland, Brain-Wise, 208; Strawson, “Impossibility of Moral 
Responsibility,” 222; and Meynen, “OCD, Free Will, and Control,” 326-328. D.A. Levy describes 
OCD as a “malady of free will” (“Neural Holism and Free Will,” 214). 

*” Describing a similar case, Meynen writes: “She is, in her own words, almost completely in control 
with respect to the cleaning of the house” (“OCD, Free Will, and Control,” 328). Dr. Zoran 
Vukadinovic pointed out to me that addiction also involves the illusion of free choice. 
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Along the same lines, Spinoza would argue, rejecting necessitarianism 
just because it conflicts with our deeply ingrained self-perception as freely 
deliberating agents would be to engage in a similar act of self-deception 
(assuming necessitarianism is, otherwise, well-motivated).** 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, we have studied Spinoza’s explanation for our conviction 
that we are freely acting agents. We have seen that, according to Spinoza, 
the belief in free will is innate and very hard to eradicate. Spinoza thinks 
that by recognizing the necessity of things, we can lessen the grip of the 
passions on our minds.*? Thus, recognizing the necessity of things has 
a certain therapeutic value. This said, I tend to think Fichte was right 
in ascribing to Spinoza the view that we can never liberate ourselves 
from the belief in free will. The psychological mechanism that elicits 
our belief in free will accompanies us at every moment of our lives, 
and such a ubiquitous psychological mechanism seems impossible to 
dismantle. In this regard, our feeling of freedom is not unlike other 
illusions of the imaginations. Just as we do not stop imagining the sun 
to be very close to us when we learn its true distance, so, it seems, we do 
not stop perceiving ourselves as acting out of free will even when we learn 
that the will is never free.”° 

Spinoza’s view of the belief in free will as innate yet false cognition raises 
several intriguing epistemological issues.” Recall that, for Descartes, innate 
cognitions, which we cannot resist asserting must be true, since otherwise 


8 Notice that my Benedictus case is just an updated variation on Spinoza’s discussion in Ep. 58 of “the 
infant that believes that he freely wants the milk, the angry boy that wants vengeance, and ... the 
drunk who believes it is from a free decision of the mind that he says those things which afterward, 
when sober, he wishes he had not said.” 

See Esp6: “Insofar as the Mind understands all things as necessary, it has a greater power over the 
affects, or is less acted on by them.” 

See E2p35s. Cf. Barry, “Spinoza and the Feeling of Freedom.” Yet the analogy with the case of our 
perception of the sun is somewhat incomplete since in the case of our perception of the sun we are 
readily convinced about its true distance once we learn it, while in the case of our belief in free will it 
is extremely hard for us to counter this persistent illusion due to its deep grounding in the conditions 
of human action. One place where Spinoza seems to assert that it is hardly possible for us to 
internalize and act according to the truth of necessitarianism is Letter 43: “Whether we do what we 
do necessarily or freely, we are still led by hope and fear” (IV/223/18-19). 

Another epistemological issue, unrelated to innateness, is whether Spinoza’s view on free will is an 
instance of Moore’s Paradox (i.e., whether we should ascribe to Spinoza the assertion: 
“Necessitarianism is true, but I do not believe it”). This question cannot be adequately addressed 
here. 


7 
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God, who created us in such a condition, would be a deceiver.** For 
Spinoza, such an argument has little force; God may well be a deceiver,” 
since Spinoza’s God has no concepts of good and evil.** 

Some current philosophers consider freedom of the will an undeniable 
fact.” The so-called intuitive appeal of the belief in free will is pretty 
strong.’ Remarkably, Spinoza has a powerful explanation of why we have 
such a strong conviction. By providing an elegant explanation for this most 
common “intuition” Spinoza pulls the rug out from under the legs of the 
proponents of free will. Thus, the real import of Spinoza’s discussion of free 
will lies not in showing that freedom (qua uncaused action) and determin- 
ism are incompatible — a fairly trivial claim — but in providing a simple and 
refined explanation for one of our most deep-seated, and yet, false, beliefs. 


*° See Descartes’ Meditations, AT VII 79-80 | CSM 2 55-56. See TTP, chapter 2 | III/31. 

4 See E4p68d: “I call him free who is led by reason alone.” Since God is free and “is led by reason 
alone,” he cannot have concepts of evil (by E4p64) and good. 

% See, e.g., Van Inwagen’s categorical assertion: “free will undeniably exists” (“Free Will Remains 
a Mystery,” 158). Addressing necessitarianism, Van Inwagen describes this position as simply 
“absurd” (Essay on Free Will, 202). 

°° See Nahmias, “Close Calls,” 627-628. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Conatus 


John Carriero 


Spinoza believes that a real individual strives (conatur) toward its being and 
away from its nonbeing. Recent treatments of Spinoza’s theory of conatus 
have focused on his demonstration of the doctrine in Part III of the Ethics, 
along with related issues of fallacy, equivocation, and vulnerability to 
counterexample." I think we need to begin by interpreting the theory — 
that is, by explaining what the propositions introducing the doctrine mean, 
and, along with that, explaining, on an intuitive level, why someone might 
find them philosophically attractive. Accordingly, in the first part of this 
chapter, I will try to motivate the doctrine by explaining how it arises 
within Spinoza’s system and locate its novelty by considering its relation- 
ship to common medieval thinking. After that, I will take up some of the 
textual issues surrounding E3p4 through E3p7, along with some of the 
apparent fallacies, equivocations, and counterexamples. 


Essence 


Let me set some context. Spinoza’s Ethics is an ethics in the sense of the 
Nicomachean Ethics. \t is meant to provide an account of human flourish- 
ing. A natural thought, common to both Spinoza and the Aristotelian 
tradition, is that there is an intimate connection between what you are — 
your essence — and what it is for you to flourish. Thus, the Nicomachean 
Ethics’s discussion of flourishing is framed by the so-called function argu- 
ment that appears near the beginning. 

In this way, the theory of a thing’s essence, the theory of what a thing is, 
becomes central. Leaving things fairly blank, we might put it that an 
essence is a thing’s intelligible structure. It is what you've grasped when 


" See, e.g., Bennett, A Study of Spinoza’s Ethics, pp. 231-246; Curley, Behind the Geometrical Method, 
pp. 108-119; Della Rocca, “Spinoza’s Metaphysical Psychology”; Garrett, “Spinoza’s Conatus 
Argument”; and Valtteri Viljanen, Spinoza’s Geometry of Power, pp. 83-104. 
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you've understood the thing. To take a modern example, let’s suppose that 
a full and correct theory of water says that water is H,O. This structure is 
water’s essence. The structure is capable of being understood, is intelligible. 
A theory of a thing’s intelligible structure is akin, then, to an account 
(or logos) of its essence, to what the Aristotelians called a “real definition” of 
a thing.” 

The salient point here is that giving an account of an essence of 
a physical being — that is, giving its /ogos or real definition — is continuous 
with natural philosophy.’ The primary focus is on understanding and 
explanation. Thinking of an essence in terms of a thing’s intelligible 
structure contrasts with thinking of an essence in terms of a thing’s 
modal profile, or the ground of a thing’s necessary properties. It also differs 
from thinking of an essence in a criterial or quasi-conceptual manner, as in, 
“it belongs to the essence of a bachelor to be unmarried.” 

What counts as a thing’s intelligible structure? It was assumed that a full 
and correct account of, for example, water’s structure would explain why 
water behaves as it does in various situations. It was also assumed that 
having an account of a thing’s structure would tell you “what it is to be” 
that thing. Here an element of modality does enter the picture. If our 
theory of water is correct, then it is impossible for water to exist in a world 
where there is no oxygen. But the focus of the chemist, in trying to uncover 
the structure of water, is not modal: she is not consulting her “intuitions” 
about whether the stuff would still be water if we took away its oxygen; she 
is trying to understand water’s basic structure. Of course, if she has done 
her job well and has discovered this, she will have learned various modal 
facts too. 

The suggestion that Aristotelian real definition of a human being as 
a rational animal is continuous with natural philosophy may strike some as 
odd. Today, that account has the feel of something criterial; it seems 
simply to give the necessary and sufficient conditions for being a human 
being in the way that unmarried male simply gives the necessary and 
sufficient conditions for being a bachelor. However, the traditional defini- 
tion, when unpacked along the lines of the tree of Porphyry, reveals the 


* T go into a little more detail on this point in “Remarks on Cognition in Spinoza: Understanding, 
Sensation, and Belief.” 

> Because when Spinoza is discussing essence, he is in effect discussing a thing’s causal structure, I do 
not think he moves from a thing’s being “logically” opposed to its nonexistence to its being “really” 
opposed to its nonexistence in E3p4 through E3p6. I believe he’s concerned with real opposition 
throughout these propositions. For further discussion, see Viljanen, Spinoza’s Geometry of Power, 
chapter 4, esp. pp. 96-97. 
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human being as (a) rational, (b) sensitive/locomotive, (c) living, (d) cor- 
poreal, and (e) a substance. Each of these differentia advert to some 
fundamental ability of a human being. (Even substance makes reference 
to the human being’s ability to exist independently.) In this way, the 
account rational animal provides the template for further investigation 
into the nature of the human being. The reason rational animal does not 
look to us like a chapter in natural philosophy is because our picture of 
natural philosophy has changed. 

Spinoza, in particular, is operating with a radically different picture of 
the physical world, and so with a radically different picture of what the 
essence of a physical individual looks like. Indeed, he thinks that the 
Aristotelians get things wrong at the very first node of the tree of 
Porphyry, when they characterize a human being as a substance, something 
capable of independent existence, rather than as the modification of some- 
thing more fundamental. 

Spinoza believes that the entire physical order consists of extension, 
motion, and rest. The physical world consists of a fluid-like matter in 
motion, a plenum. The structure of all physical individuals can be traced 
back to the basic principles — the invariances* — of extension. These 
invariances include geometric, kinetic, and dynamic order.’ 

The motion found in Spinoza’s plenum involves real tendencies. 
A rock’s motion, for example, involves more than mere translation 
through space. A moving rock has a real or physical tendency to continue 
its motion; it causally resists changes to its motion. Spinoza does not 
analyze this tendency in terms of something more basic. He does not, for 
example, try to explain this tendency in terms of a series of claims about 
what will happen if nothing interferes. Spinoza does appear to think of 


* T owe the use of the word “invariance” in this context to Joseph Almog. In terms of text, I have in 
view TIE S1o1, where Spinoza says that the essences of finite things are to be sought in certain “fixed 
and eternal things” that are present “everywhere” and are of “the most extensive power.” I believe this 
ubiquitous structure is what Spinoza has in mind when he writes in E2p37 and E2p38 about what 
is common to all things and equally in the part as the whole. As Spinoza hints in 77E §1o1, it is 
important not to confuse the relation of this global structure (which itself is an individual) to the 
individuals found within it with the relation of an Aristotelian universal to particular exemplifica- 
tions of it (or, I would add, with the relation of a general concept to instances of the concept). 

I add “dynamic” to mark the fact that motive tendencies of a physical being are real tendencies (see 
later). That said, it is not clear to me exactly where to locate force within Spinoza’s system. On one 
hand, force may to a certain extent be built into how Spinoza is thinking of the kinematic invariances 
(see next note). On the other hand, if we identify force with God’s activity, it may not be invariant, in 
the sense that God’s activity results in the face of the universe (Ep. 64), which is “one individual, 
whose parts, i.e., all bodies, vary in infinite ways, without any change of the whole individual” (the 
scholium before Ezpr4). 
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the activities of finite beings as finite determinations of God’s activity. 
This is hardly surprising in that the activity of a mode or accident was 
generally held to be ultimately the activity of the substance to which it 
belonged. So the reality of the rock’s motive activity, it seems, derives 
from the reality of God’s activity, as he generates motion within the 
plenum.° 

The plenum is not some chaotic flux. It is populated by relatively stable 
physical individuals: land masses, rocks, trees, dogs, and such. At least some 
of these individuals — certainly the trees and dogs — are real (“modes”). 
Because these individuals are denizens of the plenum, their structure and 
activity are traceable back to the basic principles or invariances of extension 
(the plenum), roughly in the way that the properties of a triangle are trace- 
able back to the structure of Euclidean space. Spinoza thinks of these stable 
structures as modifications of a more basic order: in each case, the finite thing 
can exist only in such an order and must be understood through the 
invariant principles of such an order (this is part of what Spinoza has in 
mind when he says that modes are “conceived through” substance). 

We may be able to recover some of what Spinoza has in mind here by 
reflecting on our bodies and their dependence on the basic physical order: 
it seems that they depend on such an order for their existence, and their 
theory must draw heavily on that of the order. Not much would be left of 
my body or an understanding of it, if we were, say, to jettison the laws of 
electricity and magnetism. 

That finite structures are modifications of a more basic order does not 
impugn their reality. They are among the things that are (E1ar). They add 
reality to the plenum, some more than others. Spinoza believes that some 
plenum structures are more excellent [praestantiorem] than others (E2p13), 


® T am grateful for instructive discussion with Deborah Brown and Peter Myrdal surrounding this 
point. 

In Ep. 83, Spinoza criticizes Descartes for trying to define matter through extension, writing that 
matter “must necessarily be explicated through an attribute which expresses eternal and infinite 
essence.” The point of this emendation might be to bring back into the picture substance and its 
activity, and so to ground the real tendencies necessary for motion. See also Ep. 81. 

For further discussion, see Viljanen, Spinoza’ Geometry of Power, chapter 4, esp. pp. 88 and 
100-104, to which I am indebted here. With respect to the unfolding of E3p4 through E3p6, Viljanen 
suggests that causal power does not come into view until E3p6, with its reference to Erp2sc and 
E1p34. However, because of close connection in the tradition between a thing’s essence and its causal 
structure (see n. 2), I think Spinoza has had causal structure in view from the beginning. I conjecture 
that one reason that Spinoza refers to Erp2sc and E1p34 in E3p6d may be to remind the reader that in 
his metaphysics, finite things are modes of God or substance, and so the claim he is making in E3p6 is 
consistent with the point that Descartes makes in the Third Meditation to the effect that my existing 
now does not follow from my existing a moment ago until God is brought into the picture (see 
Meditations, 111.431). 
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and such excellence has to do with the structure being “apt for many 
things” (Ep. 58).” 

Here an analogy with geometry might be helpful. When a triangle is 
added to a plane, all sorts of new structure appear: an area, whose size is 
equal to one half the product of the base with the height; interior angles, 
whose sum bears a certain relationship to two right angles; distance 
relationships along the sides, so that the path from vertex A to B to C is 
longer than the path from A to C; and so on. Similarly, when we configure 
motive tendencies in the plenum in such a way as to get a rock, a tree, 
a dog, or a human body, we get new activity and reality and add to the 
excellence of the universe. 

Some may think that the fact that the new structure can be traced back 
to the universe’s primordial structure, to substance’s invariances, counts 
against its genuinely adding to the universe. This is not Spinoza’s attitude. 
Reducing — if “reducing” is the right word here — the complex activities of 
complex plenum structures to the basic laws of nature does not show that 
there is /ess to those beings than we thought there was; if anything, it shows 
that the basic principles of corporeal nature are richer — that there is more to 
corporeal nature — than we might have supposed.® To show how a structure 
or reality may be traced back to something more fundamental is not to 
flatten out that reality. In Spinoza’s view, the new science does not so much 
denature the various excellences found in the physical order as renature 
them. 

Spinoza’s attitude strikes me as reasonable. Let’s suppose a tree is 
a plenum structure. Just as a triangle is the result of configuring Euclidean 
structure in a certain way, so a tree is produced by configuring the plenum’s 
motion and rest structure in a certain way. In this case, there is nothing that 
the tree does that cannot be traced back to the universe’s geometric, kinetic, 
and perhaps dynamic invariances. Even so, it seems possible to keep in the 
same frame the thought that a tree, as a very complex physical structure, is 
“apt for many things,” and, as such, more able, and “excellent,” than, say, 
a rock. 

Now, what does the essence of a physical individual, a body, look like 
within the context of Spinoza’s physics? For Spinoza, a real definition of 
a body will look rather like a construction procedure in geometry. Think of 


7 Cf. Ep. 58, “What here applies to the stone must be understood of every individual thing, however 
composite and apt for many things it is [guantumvis illa composita et ad plurima apta esse).” 1 take it 
that a tree is a “composite” being and is “apt for many things.” 

8 T read Spinoza’s remarks in E3p2 to the effect that no one has shown what “nature considered as 
corporeal” is capable of in this spirit. My general perspective here is much indebted to Joseph Almog. 
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a geometrical construction procedure as a way of forming geometrical 
individuals — squares, spheres, and the like — from more basic Euclidean 
structure. Characterizing a geometrical individual involves explaining how 
such an individual could arise from the basic structure. Similarly, we might 
think of a physical individual for Spinoza as a construction out of the 
universe’s geometric, kinetic, and dynamic invariances. Characterizing 
a physical individual involves explaining how that individual arises from 
the universe’s basic structure. It is this point that Spinoza has in mind when 
he insists that the essence of a finite thing involves giving its “proximate 
cause” (see T7E §§96&101). Spinoza’s explanation, in the physical digres- 
sion, of how complex bodies arise from simpler ones looks to be a gesture in 
this direction. 

Notice that ifwe think of a physical individual as the result of a dynamic 
construction procedure, then there is a fine line between what an indivi- 
dual is and its activity. Consider something like a hurricane, for example. 
There is an intuitive sense in which a hurricane is its motive activity; there 
is not, for example, some prior “hurricane-subject” in which this activity 
exists. This is a point that seems to be of particular importance to Spinoza. 
He identifies a thing’s activity (its conatus) with its essence in E3p7, and 
complains that those who try to distinguish a thing from its activity or 
conatus confuse a merely verbal distinction with something stronger 
(GM, 1,6)" 

Spinoza’s characterization of my body as a dynamic construction out of 
the universe’s invariances (and of my mind as God’s cognition thereof) is 
a far cry from the Aristotelian characterization of me as a rational animal."° 


° Here is Spinoza’s criticism of the more traditional analysis in Metaphysical Thoughts: 


However, those who eagerly seek some metaphysical good, needing no qualification, labor 
under a false prejudice, for they confuse a distinction of reason with a real or modal 
distinction. They distinguish between the thing itself and the striving that is in each thing 
to preserve its being, although they do not know what they understand by striving. For 
though the thing and its striving to preserve its being are distinguished by reason, or rather 
verbally (which deceives these people very greatly), they are not in any way really distinct. 
(Curley, Behind the Geometrical Method, p. 314) 


Roughly, Spinoza’s point is that since (in his view) to be a finite thing is to be a reality maximizer 
(or a perfectionizer), positing an end — the metaphysical good of being — whose job is to elicit a desire 
in the individual is not only unnecessary, but also fundamentally misunderstands the structure of the 
individual: the individual is the tendency to maximize its reality (or its perfection). That is, an 
individual’s conatus is nothing but its actual essence (E3p7). That’s why a thing’s “striving to 
preserve its being” is only “verbally” distinguished from the thing. (Spinoza discusses the difference 
between a verbal being and a being of reason in CM I, chapter 3.) 

The human being, of course, has a mind as well as a body. But inasmuch as my mind is simply God’s 
cognition of — what Spinoza terms God’s idea of — my body, Spinoza’s picture of the human mind’s 
essence is heavily informed by his picture of the human body’s essence. 
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Spinoza sees the Aristotelian characterization as quite superficial, because 
of the way it cuts the account of the human being off from the universe’s 
deep structure (substance’s invariances)." 


Conatus 


Spinoza’s theory of conatus is a further chapter in his theory of finite 
real individuals. He believes such individuals possess a sufficient unity 
and integrity to count as real things. However, he believes that the 
Aristotelians badly misunderstood the source of this unity and integrity, 
and along with this, badly misunderstood their motivational structure. 
Let me explain. 

In the Aristotelian tradition, a tree is a substance, not a modification 
of a more fundamental structure. It is composed of a form and matter. 
The tree’s form (its soul) is its principle of life: it is what a living tree has 
that the tree’s corpse (lumber?) lacks. The form gives the tree its being, 
and so its unity and integrity, and is ultimately responsible for the tree’s 
powers and abilities. That’s why when the tree dies and loses its form, it 
begins to decay and the tree’s activities cease. These powers and abilities, 
and so the form, have some end, say, the thriving of the individual tree 
and the flourishing of the tree species. All of the tree’s activities are 
ultimately set in motion by these ends. All of its appetites, desires, and 
movements are engendered by these ends. Everything that the tree does is 
in one way or another for the sake of these ends. The unity of the tree, the 


In general, I believe that Spinoza takes his cue for how to think about the other attributes 

from our cognition of the physical order. This makes sense given his position that the human 
mind is God’s idea of the human body. One of the consequences of this difficult thesis is that 
the human mind’s primary access to reality runs through its cognition of its body (and body 
in general), along with whatever further access is provided by its cognition of its own 
cognition. In what follows, then, I will keep the discussion focused on what it is to be 
a finite real thing within the plenum and assume, with Spinoza, that this generalizes to the 
other modes of other attributes. So, although the theory of conatus that Spinoza presents in 
Part III is quite general and would apply to any finite mode falling under any attribute, 
I believe Spinoza takes his cue for how to think about this matter from his picture of the 
physical order. 
We might note that an Aristotelian characterization of a human being as a rational animal, is, on its 
face, more friendly to the project of explaining what it is for us to flourish: it suggests, in broad 
outline, that a successful or happy life will be one of rational engagement. It seems harder to 
understand what it is for a dynamic ratio of motion and rest, along with its idea, within God’s 
intellect, to flourish. The second half of Spinoza’s Ethics, i.e., Parts III-V, is devoted to working this 
out. Indeed, I think that this is how the first two parts of the Ethics are linked to the remaining three 
parts. In the first two parts, Spinoza provides a theory of what a human being is, a necessary 
preliminary for an account of what it is for us to flourish. 


I 
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coherence of its nature, and the coherence of its activities come from its 
ends.'* 

How does Spinoza think about what the tree is, and why it does what it 
does? Let’s start with some common ground between Spinoza and the 
tradition, namely the thesis that: 


A real being tends, as far as it can, toward (its own) being and away from 
(its own) nonbeing. 


Real individuals (as opposed to, say, abstracta or other beings of reason) 
“tilt” toward being in a certain way. 

In the Aristotelian tradition, the pro-being slant is recorded through 
theses like “things are desired only under the aspect of good” and “being 
(in the sense of existence) is a (transcendental) good or end toward which 
all things tend.” A thing’s tendency toward being is grounded in the fact 
that a thing’s being is an end or good for it. This should be heard in an 
explanatory way. It is because a thing’s being is an end or good for it that the 
individual has an appetite for (reaches out toward) the end. Complacency 
in the good (love, on one prevalent view) comes first, and only then, 
movement or tendency toward the end (desire). Each thing acts for the 
sake of its being.” 


* A number of people have suggested to me that ends must show up in Spinoza’s thinking about things 
like trees and their activities. If they do show up, they are not part of the tree’s motivational 
structure, but are merely nominal (or entia rationis). They do not figure in the causal structure of the 
individual, but result from the comparison of an individual with others that strike us as relevantly 
similar. See my Between Two Worlds, pp. 416-418, and “Spinoza on Final Causality,” pp. 124-131. 
It is worth remembering here that Spinoza’s attitude toward the reality of classificatory devices 
differs from our own, given the dim view he takes of universals. I believe he thinks that such devices 
would fall by the wayside if one had full scientia intuitiva of the situation. 

While I suspect that Spinoza would have been sympathetic to theories of ends and natural 
purpose developed in the eighteenth century, which, after all, were intended to be consistent with 
mechanism (see n. 34), it is not clear whether he would have been comfortable taking the step from 
viewing the ends as merely nominal to viewing them as constitutive. It seems hard to square 
a dynamic construction procedure picture of an essence with one where ends are fundamental to 
what a thing is. 

Here’s a representative text from Aquinas on love of being: 

But everything which already has being loves [amant] its being and with all its strength preserves 
it. Boethius accordingly says: “Divine providence has given to the things created by it this greatest of 
reasons for remaining, namely, that they naturally desire [desiderent] to remain to the best of their 
ability [wt quoad possunt].” (De Veritate, Q. 21, A. 2) 

According to Aquinas, for X to love something Y is for Y to be an end or good for X, which in turn 
engenders desire (movement) in X toward Y, which, if successful, brings about delight or joy: 

Now, in the movements of the appetitive faculty, good has, as it were, a force of attraction, while 
evil has a force of repulsion. In the first place, therefore, good causes, in the appetitive power, 
a certain inclination, aptitude or connaturalness [connaturalitatem] in respect of good: and this 
belongs to the passion of /ove [amoris]. . . Secondly, if the good be not yet possessed, it causes in the 
appetite a movement towards the attainment of the good beloved: and this belongs to the passion of 
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To Spinoza’s mind, this picture of the tree cuts it off from its deep 
structure, a fundamental level of reality that was unknown to Aristotelian 
natural philosophers. Because they were unaware of this fundamental level, 
Aristotelians abstracted the tree’s powers and abilities from its deep struc- 
ture. They invented a motivational pseudo-structure, according to which 
the tree’s form acts through its powers for the stake of the end of main- 
taining the tree life-form (at both the level of the individual tree and of the 
species). Spinoza regards this as a fantasy physics."* 

So why, then, does a thing tilt toward its being and away from its 
nonbeing? Spinoza’s key thought here is that part of what it is to be 
a finite, real individual is that it acts so as to promote its being. This is 
a concomitant, if you will, of its unity and integrity, or of the coherence of 
the dynamic construction procedure. We should think of this tendency 
toward being along the lines of a drive that belongs to the individual simply 
insofar as it is a real thing, rather than in terms of a subject’s attempting 
to realize its telos. Spinoza does, to be sure, hold that there is a theoretical 
limit of sorts — a sort of upper bound — on the amount of reality a given 
individual can reach (E4pref). (A spring can be stretched only so far 
without deformation.) But this upper limit does not play the role of an 
end. It does not elicit movement or desire toward it. The individual is not 
“for” that theoretical limit (in the way that Aquinas, say, thought we were 
for the visio dei). And an individual that does not reach its theoretical limit 
is not “deprived” of something that by nature it ought to achieve. In short, 
an individual does not act for the sake of reaching this limit; rather, the 
individual, as a real being, simply acts at each moment so as to maximize its 
being or reality. 

This maximizing tendency, in a certain sense, is the individual. There 
is no subject prior to the maximizing tendency for this activity to exist 
in. (Here it helps again to think about what a hurricane looks like.) 


desire |desiderii| or concupiscence {concuspiscentiae].. .. Thirdly, when the good is obtained, it causes 
the appetite to rest, as it were in the good obtained: and this belongs to the passions of delight 
[delectationem)or joy |gaudium]. (Summa Theologica, I-II, Q. 23, A. 4) 

Thus, a thing strives toward its being because its being is a good or an end for it. This is part of 
what I mean when I say that for Aquinas, each thing acts for the sake of its being. 

‘4 The superficiality of Aristotelian natural philosophy is a recurring theme in the Ethics. See E1p8s2, 
2ptocs, and Ezp4os1. The comments at the end of Ezp4osi are particularly directed against an 
Aristotelian account of the essence of human being: according to Spinoza, rational animal is no 
better a characterization than risible animal or featherless biped: all are based on superficial images and 
fail to get to our deep structure. My characterization of the Aristotelian natural philosophy as 
a “fantasy” theory is based on Spinoza’s comments in Erp8s2 and encouraged by the role that 
Spinoza assigns to imagination in our cognition of universals in E2p4ost. 
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In Aristotelian parlance, there is no first actuality, which awaits the exercise 
of its powers to reach a second actuality. There is simply a stable config- 
uration of motive activity within the plenum. As Spinoza puts it in E3p7, 
the conatus toward being (and away from nonbeing) is “nothing but the 
actual essence of the thing.” 

For some, the fact that Spinoza holds that finite beings are reality 
maximizers is enough to call his view “teleological.” I think Spinoza 
would worry that such usage courts the motivational fantasy picture. 
That is, it invites us to divorce an individual’s motivation from its deep 
structure (that is, from its essence as a construction out of the plenum’s 
invariances) and to think of the individual’s activities as originating in its 
love of its being or reality. It invites us to think that the individual 
maximizes its reality because its reality is a good or an end for it, as if the 
end somehow engendered the activity. For Spinoza, such a “because” 
would be wholly illusory. Dynamic constructions do tend to maximize 
their reality. But this is not because their reality is their end or good; it is an 
artifact of their stability as real individuals in the plenum.” 


E3p4 through E3p6 


With this basic understanding of Spinoza’s conatus theory in hand, let’s 
look at the text. 

Propositions 4 through 6 of Part III of the Ethics introduce Spinoza’s 
theory of conatus. They run as follows: 


E3p4: No thing can be destroyed except through an external cause. 

E3p5: Things are of a contrary nature, i.e., cannot be in the same subject, 
insofar as [quatenus] one can destroy the other. 

E3p6: Each thing, as far as it can by its own power [quantum in se est], 
strives [conatur] to persevere in being. 


Commentators have had trouble following Spinoza’s line of thought here. 
Some have argued that this sequence of propositions involves serious equivo- 
cation; others have tried to explain why the equivocation is only apparent.” 
Pll take up some of these issues later. The propositions are also open to 
apparent counterexamples: Isn’t a burning candle destroying itself? And 
doesn’t someone who attempts to commit suicide present a counterexample 


* See note 9. In the E4Pref, as I read it, Spinoza complains of our tendency to cut off the end of house 
building from our deep structure, and treat the end as the originator of a causal sequence. 

16 
See note 1. 
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to the thesis that everything strives, as much as it can — quantum in se est — to 
persevere in being? 


E3p4 and the Impossibility of Self-Destruction 


Spinoza is providing a theory of finite real beings. One thing that he thinks 
is true about such beings is this: 


E3p4: No thing can be destroyed except through an external cause. He 
says that this is self-evident, and offers an explication: 

Dem.: This proposition is evident through itself. For the definition of any 
thing affirms, and does not deny, the thing’s essence, or it posits the 
thing’s essence, and does not take it away. So while we attend only to the 
thing itself, and not to external causes, we shall not be able to find 
anything in it which can destroy itself. 


My sense is that he finds this so obvious that it is hard to explain in a more 
basic way. He thinks that there is something to be gained here, though, by 
appealing to the idea of essence. But how does this help exactly? 

When Spinoza writes that a thing’s definition “affirms, and does not 
deny” or “posits” its essence, one point he is making is that a finite real 
being Aas an essence or nature, something that comes out of there being 
a coherent account (a definition) of its nature. Finite real subjects are not 
blockish items, are not mere property collectors or empiricist substrata, but 
have coherent structures. In the case of a plenum entity, ie., a dynamic 
pattern of motion and rest that is coordinated in a certain way, it seems 
especially clear that there is not much difference between the entity’s being 
and doing, between the coherence of its structure and the coherence of its 
activity. One way in which we put this thought is that plenum entities do 
not act against their being (for reasons that will come out later, it is better, 
as we have been doing, to think in terms of being than of continued 
existence). 

Taken this way, E3p4 seems of a piece with the traditional idea that each 
thing aims for the good of (its) being. In line with what we observed earlier, 
Spinoza thinks that there is something importantly right about this thesis 
and something badly mistaken about it. He agrees that things have a real 
tendency to remain in being. But he doesn’t think that this real tendency is 
to be explained in terms of being’s being a good that all things desire. 
Rather, he thinks this holds in virtue of what it is to be a real subject, what 
it is to have a structure, and, along with that, what it is for a structure to 
do something. 
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Now, on one hand, it is important to recognize the plausibility of 
Spinoza’s position. When one focuses ona real thing, it is hard to think of 
it as working against itself — doing something opposed to its being. If, for 
example, you consider the nature of the rock in motion — supposing the 
motion is contributing to the rock’s being — you won’t find anything that 
the rock is doing that counts as stopping itself from continuing its 
motion, i.e., as destroying its motion. Similarly, Spinoza thinks, if you 
consider a more complex body — a ratio of motion and rest — you won’t 
find a ratio “disrupter,” as it were: something the ratio is doing that 
disrupts the pattern that it is. One might view this as connected to the 
thought that a ratio is a coherent or stable pattern (we'll come back to the 
unity of the pattern later). There is something intuitive about the idea 
that if you focus on a thing’s structure (however conditioned), you won’t 
find a destroyer of the thing. If you just focus on H,O (whether hot or 
cold, whether liquid, frozen, or vapor), you won’t find some anti-H,O 
real tendency, some tendency in the water molecule to take itself out of 
being.’” 

This is not to deny that the eventual nonexistence of a thing might 
follow from its structure in some other sense, not involving a real tendency. 
For example, some structures are feeble, and perhaps we might be able to 
conclude from the feebleness of a structure that it is not long for this world 
(cf. the axiom of Part IV). Perhaps the human body is like this, if we take 
the long view. We might even say that such a structure has a tendency to 
collapse. But this would not be a real tendency, in the way that Spinoza 
supposes that a rock’s tendency to continue its motion is a real tendency, 
that is, something that the rock is doing. Rather, it is simply an inference 
about what will inevitably result from the situation. Collapsing is not 
something a structure does, but rather something that Aappens to it. 
A structure, even though feeble, has no conatus to collapse. 

So, according to Spinoza, when you think you have something tending 
toward destruction, look more closely for at least two causes. The project 
that is under way here is familiar. For instance, if you thought, with many 
medieval philosophers, that every agent acts for a good, then, when faced 
with something acting destructively, you would look for some good toward 
which it was tending. To borrow an example from Aquinas, when a lion 
kills a stag, it does not aim at the evil of the death of the stag, but only the 
good of food. It is interesting to see that Spinoza, despite his emphatic 
rejection of final causation, is engaged in a similar project. My sense is that 


"7 Curley makes this point in Behind the Geometrical Method, p. 111. 
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it is later thinkers - Hume and Kant — who develop theories of causation 
where causation does not tend in a fundamentally positive direction.” 
But, on the other hand, while trying to understand causation as pro-the- 
agent’s-being has a certain intuitive appeal, it is equally important to 
recognize that this embodies a substantive commitment to “read” things 
and their activities in a certain way, and that may not turn out to be 
sustainable or credible at a certain point.” For example, the view that what 
a thing is doing always tends in the direction of its being requires that 
we read aging (as opposed to maturing) and death in a certain way, as 
something that is happening to the individual and not as something the 
individual is doing. Perhaps we can view death as the result of the 
environment grinding down the organism, or elements in the organism 
gradually asserting their own natures in defiance of the whole,*® in which 
case death is something that happens to the organism, not something that 
it does. But while this seems a plausible way of thinking about aging and 
death, I would not claim that it is the only way to view things. Perhaps it is 
better to see death (or aging) as the expression of a living thing’s essence 
rather than the overcoming or undermining of its essence: as something 
the individual is doing rather than something happening to it. Dying 
(or aging) might turn out to be analogous to an unstable element’s decay- 
ing. Of course, here too is a delicate question. Is it part of what thorium is, 
to decay? Or, rather, does it merely follow from thorium’s fundamental 
structure that it is unable to prevent decay? I don’t pretend to know the 
answer to these questions. But I do want to make space for an essence 
that violates E3p4, in part to bring out the substantive nature of the 
commitment, and in part to bring out the delicacy of the issues. 


The Burning Candle 


Commentators have wondered whether a burning candle affords 
a problem for 3p4. The example is helpful because it brings out certain 


8 Tt seems to me that Paul Hoffman’s deflationary reading of final causation in Aquinas leaves out the 
positive direction of causation. See his “Final Causation in Spinoza.” 

*? Curley makes what seems to me a kindred point in $15 of chapter 3 of Behind the Geometrical 
Method. 

*° In this case, the causality of the part would become external to the causality of the organism. 
In Ep. 32, Spinoza says that a worm living in the blood, because of its limited perspective, “could 
have no idea as to how all the parts are controlled by the overall nature of the blood and compelled to 
the mutual adaption as the overall nature of the blood requires, so as to agree with one another in 
a definite way.” The case I am imagining is one where the control and mutual adaption begins to fail 
and the parts, e.g., the chyle and the lymph particles, strike out on their own. 
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further issues. To begin with, the candle is an artifact, and it is not clear to 
me how Spinoza is thinking of artifacts. In this case, is the wax a real thing 
(as opposed to an ens rationis)? The wick? The combination of the wax and 
wick? 

In the physical digression in Part II, Spinoza provides an account of 
body that is based on the idea of an extended system behaving so as to 
preserve the same ratio of motion and rest." ve been keying on that 
because it is clear that he thinks of the unity of the human body in these 
terms, and this is the most important finite extended being for the purposes 
of the Ethics. I also assume that this is how he understands the unity of all 
animate bodies, since the way he develops the idea of a ratio of motion and 
rest seems general enough to apply to any living body. Also in the physical 
digression, Spinoza discusses the nature and behavior of what he calls 
the “simplest bodies,” which are bodies without internal complexity. 
In addition, there is one text that suggests Spinoza allows for a broader 
conception of a singular thing: 


E2d7: By singular things [res singulares] | understand things that are finite 
and have a determinate existence. And if a number of individuals 
[individuales] so concur [concurrant] in one action that together are all 
the cause of one effect, I consider them all, to that extent, one singular 
thing [vem singularem]. 


I will, following a suggestion of Don Garrett, use the term “singular thing” 
to mark this broader conception, and reserve the term “individual” for 
a thing that satisfies the definition of a “body or individual” in the physical 
digression, which involves the maintenance of a constant ratio of motion 
and rest.** 

There seem to be a couple of ideas at work here. One strand concerns 
unity. To be a real thing, one must have a certain sort of natural unity. 
If the unity of the collection is provided only by the mind, then the thing, 
I take it, counts as an ens rationis, a being of reason, and not a real being. 

The other strand concerns doing or activity. This is more prominent 
in Ezd7 which is about things cooperating; the word Spinoza uses is 


™ See the definition that appears after the second axiom 2 in the physical digression: smaller bodies are 
united to one body or individual when “they communicate their motions to each other in a certain 
fixed manner [motus suos invicem certa quadam ratione communicant],” a condition he later abbre- 
viates (see, e.g., lemma 5) as keeping the same ratio of motion and rest. 

* See “Representation and Consciousness,” p. 1 (n. 14). Garrett points out in correspondence that 
3p6d is explicitly about singular things, so it seems clear that conatus goes with the broader notion of 
a singular thing rather than the narrower notion of an individual. 
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concurring” — in one action to produce an effect. But these strands are in 
a certain sense complementary. E2d7 starts from the idea of a number of 
individuals concurring in one action. Conversely, I think Spinoza holds that 
when a thing is appropriately unified so as to be a real thing, it has its own 
tendency or conatus. In particular, a ratio of motion and rest is a tendency 
to preserve a certain pattern. Something whose unity is merely mind 
dependent (an ens rationis) would not have a conatus of its own. A real 
thing, unlike an ens rationis, has to both be naturally unified and have its 
own distinctive place in the causal order. 

I take it, then, that where there is neither unity nor activity, there is 
not a thing with an intelligible structure: there is no essence. Here it 
is worth remembering that Aristotle, famously in Metaphysics Zeta 
(1029b22-1030a18), denied an essence to the composite of man and pale 
(to which he gave the placeholder name cloak, so that cloak is pale-man). 
He also denied an essence to the events depicted by the //ad. Aristotle 
explained the absence in terms of a lack of unity. I think part of the idea 
here is that there isn’t the sort of unity that would allow us to have an 
understanding (or a theory of) of pale-man: to be sure, it is possible to 
give a theory of human being and a theory of paleness, but it is not 
possible (according to Aristotle) to give a theory of pale-man as such. 
There is no intelligible structure of pale-man, and no real definition of 
pale-man. Similar comments apply to Aristotle’s attitude toward the 
unfolding of the events described in the //iad. 

This attitude should be contrasted with an attitude according to which 
essences are induced by any consistent formula, so that, for example, 
a bachelor gets an essence (to be unmarried) or a mathematician cyclist 
gets an essence (to be rational and to be biped) and so on. This is not the 
picture of essence that Spinoza and Aristotle are working with. For them, in 
order to have the essence of X, there must be a suitable X. And they would 
not regard a bachelor — ie., a human being in a certain social status — or 
a mathematician cyclist — i.e., a human being who tends to engage in a certain 
intellectual pursuit and tends to favor a certain mode of transportation — as 
suitable X’s. For Aristotle and Spinoza, there must be a suitable real thing 
X before there can be an essence, which, after all, as the grammar of the 
construction “essence of X” implies, is simply X’s intelligible structure.” 


* This would be in keeping with the way Spinoza explains essence at E2d2, which presupposes there is 
a suitable X in view. 
To avoid misunderstanding, I note that a real individual may be merely possible. In Erp8s2, 
Spinoza says that our ability to form true ideas of nonexistent modifications depends on the fact that 
their essences are comprehended within substance, which I take to mean in the case of extension that 
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To return to the combination of wax and wick, is it a real thing, with 
a unified intelligible structure, an essence, or is it a collection of individuals 
that is unified only by the mind, an ens rationis, without an essence? 

One can imagine different answers to this question. If we work with 
the picture of a physical individual as a ratio of motion and rest, then, 
while we don’t of course know what the wax ratio is or what the wick 
ratio is, it seems unlikely that they form some common ratio. But if 
we work with E2d7 and the picture of individuals participating in 
a common action, then perhaps the sticking of the wax to the wick 
counts as a common “action” in which they “concur,” and so are, to 
that extent, a singular thing. 

Although this case is perhaps unclear, it is important to recognize that 
there are at least some clear cases of naturally unified individuals for Spinoza. 
Consider a tree, which I am taking to be for Spinoza a paradigmatic real 
plenum being. In Spinoza’s metaphysics, a tree is a ratio of motion and rest. 
It exhibits a unity or integrity. This unity or integrity has both synchronic 
and diachronic dimensions. The tree is a thing in a way that the collection of 
items on the front seat of my car added to the moon of Jupiter lo — what 
I am supposing is a mere ens rationis — is not.’* For example, if I move 
a branch of the tree, the nearby parts are affected; if I move one item on the 
car seat, the effect on the rest of the collection is negligible. If a branch falls 
off the tree, the remainder of the tree makes adjustments; that does not seem 
to happen with the collection. The things that are going on with the various 
parts of the tree seem coordinated with one another, whereas the things that 
are going on with the various items in the collection seem (relatively) 
independent of each other. In the case of something very primitive, say, 
a rock, the unity or integrity may come down to such things as the rock’s 
cohesion and resistance to destruction. In the case of more complex entities, 
such as a tree, much more is involved; indeed, some of the things that cohere 
to the tree may be quite alien to it — say, a fungus that is destroying it. Even 
in the case of symbiotic relations, say, between a tree and a helpful fungus, 


plenum’s invariances admit of such a dynamic construction, even if no such individual happens to 
exist. So even when forming a sound idea of a nonexistent individual we are doing more than 
stringing together arbitrary properties or “universals” (see E2p4ost); we are exploring the structure of 
extended reality. (For this reason, Spinoza thinks there is no coherent idea of nonexistent extension 
itself.) 

The general idea that the difference between arbitrary collections and other things is important can 
be found in Della Rocca, “Spinoza’s Metaphysical Psychology,” pp. 206-210; Hampshire, Spinoza, 
pp. 76-81; and Bennett, A Study of Spinoza’s Ethics, pp. 246-251 (I owe these references to Della 
Rocca). Della Rocca uses the example of a chair, but I am not sure how Spinoza thinks about 
artifacts as opposed to natural unities. 


2. 


£ 
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there seem to be two different real beings, two different patterns or rationes 
of motion and rest.” 


Self-Destruction and E3ps5 


Let’s suppose, for the sake of argument, that Spinoza thinks that the 
combination of the wax and wick arranged in a certain way has sufficient 
natural unity to have a nature or essence. Suppose, next, we introduce the 
flame into the picture and that this results in the destruction of the wax- 
wick entity, as opposed to its alteration or transformation. Does the wax- 
wick-flame entity count as a real thing, with an essence or nature, or is it 
more like pale-man (or even, perhaps, the events of the Trojan War), that 
is, an ens rationis? 

Spinoza’s answer is that the destruction is an indication that there is 
not merely one real thing in the picture, but at least two. One ratio — the 
flame ratio, let’s suppose — has attacked the other, the wax-wick entity, 
which is destroyed by the attack. The flame working its way through the 
wax-wick entity is analogous to a hurricane working its way through 
a town, or an infection working its way through an animal. I believe 
E3p5 is meant to help here: 


E3ps5: Things are of a contrary nature, i.e., cannot be in the same subject, 
insofar as [quatenus] one can destroy the other. 


I think Spinoza’s thought here is that where you have destruction, you must 
have at least two subjects.*° Suppose A is destroying B: then to understand 
that transaction there must be a subject/nature responsible for A’s activity 
that is distinct from the subject/nature responsible for B’s. Otherwise, we 
would simply have a case of B’s destroying itself: Applied to the example of 
the burning candle, this means that there must be two subjects or sources of 
activity, a flame source of activity and a wax-wick source, in real opposition 
to each other. That “thing” is properly analyzed not as one thing, but two: it 
does not have a unified essence, but is an ens rationis.*” 


* Tam indebted to Antti Hiltunen for valuable discussion of the points taken up in this paragraph. 

© A number of Spinoza’s readers have looked for an external cause to handle the burning candle. See 
Curley, Behind the Geometrical Method, p. 10 and n. 30 (p. 165), and Della Rocca, Spinoza, p. 241, 
for variations on this theme. However, 3ps5 leads me to think that a better strategy is to allow the 
flame to destroy the candle, and ask why one would think that there is only one subject here in the 
first place. 

*7 Similar remarks apply to another apparent counterexample that frequently appears in the literature, 
that of a bomb (or a ticking time bomb). (See, e.g., Della Rocca, Spinoza, p. 238.) If we are thinking 
of the bomb as an artifact, then I think Spinoza would view its unity as coming through the mind. 
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That that “thing” does not have an essence does not mean that A and 
B couldn’t belong to some third subject that does have an essence (say, 
the face of the universe). That is, I don’t see Spinoza as intending to claim 
here that A and B couldn’t exist in some third subject C. And, as a matter 
of fact, plenum structures are constantly destroying one another, all the 
while remaining modes of the same subject, God or substance. So, 
perhaps a better way for Spinoza to have expressed his meaning would 
have been for him to say, things that are of a contrary nature cannot be in 
the same proximate or immediate subject insofar as one can destroy the 
other.”* But, again, I think the idea that Spinoza is trying to get across is 
reasonably clear. 

Although E3ps might seem to fall straightforwardly out of E3p4, some 
have found it troubling. Some have worried that it is one thing to claim 
(E3p4) that things do not tend to their nonbeing through their essence or 
nature, but quite another thing to claim (E3ps5) that things don’t sometimes 
at least serve as the “subject” for obnoxious entities, as when a candle serves 
as the subject for the flame or a human body serves as the subject for a lethal 
infection.” 

I think this worry is misplaced. It is based on a contemporary tendency 
to bring the Aristotelian conception of an accident too close to predication, 
so that it is thought to follow from the (true) predication that the candle 
is burning, that burning “is in” or “inheres in” the candle, or from the 
(true) predication that Mary is ill, that illness “is in” or “inheres in” Mary.’° 
As noted earlier, a subject is more than a mere property collector 


We might put it that the bomb, qua bomb, is an ens rationis. We might also try to view the bomb 
simply as a physical thing — that heap of stuff over there, held together by those cylindrical metal 
things with a spiral pattern on their exterior, etc. In this case, whether, and to what extent, there is an 
overall nature to the bomb beyond the natures of its different parts, e.g., the steel, the explosive 
material, etc., becomes a delicate matter. In this case, e.g., Spinoza might analyze the “activity” of 
“the” exploding bomb as simply the activity of its parts: i-e., the bomb may lack the unity to count as 
a real subject and be no more than a collection of parts, whose activities constitute the explosion. 
So analyzed, the explosion is not the bomb trying to go out of existence, because there is no actor/ 
subject, the bomb; rather, the explosion is the result of the parts, which are genuine actor/subjects, 
striving to persevere in being. 

Other strategies have been offered to accommodate this point. See Bennett, A Study of Spinoza’s 
Ethics, pp. 240-242, and Garrett, “Spinoza’s Conatus Argument,” p. 158, n. 35. 

I take Della Rocca to be raising this concern on p. 144 of Spinoza. Bennett raises a similar worry with 
respect to 3p4 on p. 237 of A Study of Spinoza’s Ethics. 

In “On the Relationship between Mode and Substance in Spinoza,” I point out that in the 
Categories, Aristotle distinguishes one thing’s existing in another (the relation of inherence) from 
one thing’s being said of another (predication, which is more closely connected with the distinction 
between universal and particular than between mode or accident and subject). Inherence (or 
“existing in”) has to do with the former, not the latter. Indeed, Spinoza hardly ever uses the term 
“predication” in the Ethics. 
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(hence my use of the expression “subject/nature” a few paragraphs earlier). 
The relation between a subject and its accidents is supposed to be intelli- 
gible, not brute. One thing this means is that there is something about the 
nature of the subject that makes it open or receptive to its accidents, where 
the accidents are thought of as additions to the subject’s reality, extending 
its being. Another thing this means is that the subject is the source of the 
activity of its accidents. So if the flame were an accident of the candle, the 
candle would be acting on itself through the flame, and if the illness were 
an accident of the human body, the body would be acting on itself through 
the illness.** 

So, how, then, should we think about Mary’s relation to her illness? Let 
me canvass three possibilities. 

If, for example, we are thinking of the illness as an infection, then the 
illness would be a foreign agency, working against Mary. It would not be 
a part of her body. It would have its own essence or nature. The only sense 
in which it would be “in” Mary is that it would be located within the 
confines of her body. 

But we might instead think of the illness as a weakened condition of 
some sort. Then, the illness is not really a thing, but a lack of power in 
Mary’s body. Mary and her accidents — the things existing in her as in 
a subject — are doing the best they can to negotiate the things that come her 
way, but her weakened state prevents these efforts from being effective. 

A mote interesting case is presented by cancer or perhaps certain kinds 
of autoimmune system disorders.** There we do have the sense that certain 
aspects of Mary’s being are working against her. Here we might recall 
Ep. 32 in which Spinoza discusses the relation of parts to the whole. 
The example he gives there is the blood, which he describes as regulating 
its chyle particles and lymph particles: these particles are “controlled,” he 
writes, “by the overall nature of the blood” and “compelled to mutual 
adaption as the overall nature of the blood requires.” Perhaps there are 
cases where the compulsion has begun to break down and the chyle and 
lymph particles have begun to strike out on their own and become 


* Tn fact, back in the demonstration of E3p4, Spinoza already moved from a claim about a definition’s 
affirming a thing’s structure to the claim that if we focus on “only the thing itself [rem ipsam 
tantum],” we will find “nothing in it [nihil in eadem]” —i.e., in the thing— that can destroy it. Spinoza 
does not say that if we focus on the thing alone we will find nothing in its essence that can destroy it; 
rather, he says that if we focus on the thing alone we will find nothing in the ¢hing that can destroy it. 
And this, again, is because nothing can exist in the thing unless it is congruent with its structure, with 
its essence. (Perhaps this is why Bennett locates the general worry with respect to E3p4 rather than 
E3ps5 [see note 29].) 

* Gilles Deleuze makes a similar point in Spinoza: Practical Philosophy, p. 42. 
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freelancers. Eventually, perhaps, in the case of cancer, the particles may go 
over to the dark side and no longer be part of Mary’s system. But there 
may be some intermediary cases as well, in which some subsystem is 
partially controlled and partially unruly. Here the “insofar as” in E3ps5 
may be relevant: “Things are of a contrary nature, i.e., cannot be in the 
same subject, insofar as [guatenus] one can destroy the other.” Perhaps the 
renegade immune system is in Mary to the extent that it is still regulated 
by her body and perhaps it is not in her body to the extent that it is an 
opposed agent.” 


Preservation in Being and E3p6 
Let’s turn to E3p6, the conatus principle: 


E3p6: Each thing, as far as it can by its own power [quantum in se est], 
strives [conatur] to persevere in its being [in suo esse perseverare]. 


Spinoza means this as a general characterization of a thing’s activity: 
everything a thing does is incorporated into its tendency to persevere in 
being. 

Let me make a few comments. To begin with, the “quantum in se est” 
takes us back to a thing’s essence or structure, and this has, I think, at least 
two dimensions. First, a thing’s essence comes with what we might think of 
as boundary conditions. The things I do to persevere in being differ from 
the things a tree does, and this can be traced to the limits of our essences or 
natures. The tree can grow bark; I can’t. I can build a house; the tree can’t. 
So even if it would help a tree to persevere in being to build a greenhouse, it 
can’t; and even if it would help me to persevere in being to grow bark, 
I can’t. Our respective (constructive) natures set our range of activities.** 


* Tam indebted to Peter Myrdal for helpful discussion. He suggested, in particular, making the three 
versions of Mary’s illness loosely parallel to the three cases of suicide. 

Some commentators (see, e.g., Della Rocca, Spinoza, p. 144, and Garrett, “Spinoza’s Conatus 
Argument,” pp. 138-141) find a doctrine of degrees of inherence in Spinoza. While I have no 
objection to that way of putting things, I find it clearer to stick with Spinoza’s “insofar as” 
construction: the aberrant immune system is in Mary insofar as it is regulated by her overall conatus, 
and it is alien to her insofar as it is pursuing its own agenda, antithetical to her. 

Bennett attributes to Spinoza the position, in some contexts, that “If it would help him, he does it” 
(see, e.g., p. 229 and p. 245). Although this is meant as shorthand, putting things this way invites us 
to abstract away from the role that an individual’s essence and power of acting play in Spinoza’s 
theory in a way that can be misleading. There are lots of things that might help an individual, which 
the individual won’t do either because the task does not lie within the boundary conditions set by 
the individual’s geometrical-mechanical essence (e.g., the pig won’t fly to avoid danger) or because, 
although the task lies in the range of the individual’s competence, the individual’s current power of 


w 
as 
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Second, the “guantum in se est” allows for variation over time within the 
limits. My structure can be in different conditions over the course of its 
duration. My resources vary, over the course of my life, depending on 
whether I am an infant or child or mature adult.” Presumably, my 
resources are sensitive to such things as my education and training and 
circumstances. They also vary from day to day, depending on whether I am 
generally in good shape or not, and from moment to moment, depending 
on whether I am hungry or not, fatigued or rested, and so forth. Perhaps we 
can picture this as a matter of the same ratio of motion and rest as being 
either energetic or lethargic. My striving, then, is a function of both my 
fundamental structure and its condition. When my resources are high, 


acting (again determined by the current condition of its geometrical-mechanical essence) is not up 
to the task (e.g., the cat is too tired to chase the mouse). 

With these qualifications in place, it is true that singular things will do what helps them. Each 
thing does as much as it can to maximize its reality. But what especially interests Spinoza is the 
ground of the relationship between what a thing does and what will maximize its reality. He thinks 
the Aristotelian tradition misidentified the ground. They (in effect) took reality maximization as the 
ground for what a thing does: a thing does what will maximize its reality, because that is what will 
maximize its reality. This shows up in their view that the final cause (the end, the good) is first in the 
order of causality, and their ordering of the passions, so that love (complacency in a good or end) 
comes before desire and joy. Spinoza rejects all of this when he holds that being a reality maximizer is 
simply an aspect of being a real thing. 

I leave open the question of whether the fact that Spinoza believes that things act so as to 
maximize their reality makes him a teleologist in some modern (presumably post-Wolffian) sense. 
It is a difficult question. On one hand, the way Spinoza is thinking about individuals (i.e., rationes of 
motion and rest), and parts and wholes in Ep. 32, seems congenial to the way that Kant will later 
think about organisms and natural purpose. On the other hand, Spinoza applies the reality 
maximization idea to a much broader class of things than organisms. Simple bodies, rocks, and 
singular things involving individuals that “concur in one action” so that they are “all the cause of one 
effect” are all reality maximizers. And then there is the question of whether the ends are nominal or 
constitutive (see note 12). In any case, I don’t think that Spinoza’s idea of reality maximization, of 
itself, affords a useful conception of teleology. 

Finally, I mention that sometimes scholars work with a picture of teleology according to which 
a teleological phenomenon is one where the outcome of an activity “explains” that activity. (See, 
e.g., Garrett, “Teleology in Spinoza and Early Modern Rationalism,” p. 310, and McDonough, 
“Teleology in Early Modern Philosophy,” p. 180.) Setting aside the merits of such a proposal, 
I would point out that Spinoza, as I understand him, denies that a reality maximizer does what it 
does because this is what will maximize its reality. This is the basic mistake that he takes the 
Aristotelians to be making. And so, at least in one sense of the philosophically difficult term 
“explains,” Spinoza denies that the outcome “explains” the reality maximizer’s activity. 

How Spinoza thinks of maturation is not clear to me. He does not make explicit allowance for it in 
the physical digression, and he makes this enigmatic comment in his discussion of the Spanish Poet 
at E4p39s: 


If this seems incredible, what shall we say of infants? A man of advanced years believes their 
nature to be so different from his own that he could not be persuaded that he was ever an 
infant, if he did not make this conjecture concerning himself from others. But rather than 
provide the superstitious with material for raising new questions, I prefer to leave this 
discussion unfinished. 
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what Spinoza calls my power of acting is increased; when my resources are 
low, my power of acting is decreased. What the conatus principle says is 
that I will always do as much to persevere in being as my power of acting 
allows. 

Now, what am I striving toward, according to Spinoza? He says a thing 
strives to in suo esse perseverare, that is, to persevere, or perhaps to continue 
steadfastly, in its being. One might get the impression from this that the 
conatus principle says that things strive to extend their duration or remain 
in existence as long as possible — that all motivation, in Spinoza’s view, 
comes down to acting out of some sort of survival instinct. This is 
incorrect. What something strives to do is to persevere in being or reality, 
and Spinoza identifies being and reality with perfection (E2d6). What 
a thing tends to do as far as its resources allow is to promote its perfection, 
which Spinoza often identifies with its power of acting. And a thing’s 
perfection (or power of acting) is not, Spinoza explains, to be identified 
with the duration of its activity: 


Finally, by perfection in general I shall, as I have said, understand 
reality, ive., the essence of each thing insofar as it exists and produces 
an effect, having no regard to its duration. For no singular thing can be 
called more perfect for having persevered in existing for a longer time. 


[E4Pref] 


The conatus principle says that a thing strives to persevere in its being, 
reality, or perfection, not that it strives to extend its duration.>° 

Spinoza does not say much about how perfection works here, but I take 
it that he thinks there is a level of reality or perfection that goes with 
foliage production or preparing a meal or writing the Evzhics, and doing 
what you can to persevere in being is doing what you can do to maintain 
this level of reality or power of acting. I don’t think the conatus principle 
predicts, for example, that in all circumstances a human being will do 
whatever is in its power to stay alive. A human being, for example, might 
be confronted with a decision between undergoing a debilitating cancer 
treatment, which will greatly diminish her power of acting but extend her 
duration, and refusing treatment, which will promote her power of acting 
but reduce her duration.*” In such a situation, refusing treatment may 


3© See Youpa, “Spinozistic Self-Preservation,” and LeBuffe, From Bondage to Freedom, pp. 2o1ff. (For 
further discussion, see the authors that LeBuffe cites in n. 10 on p. 237.) 

*” An anonymous referee for this volume helpfully suggests that the free man’s willingness to subject 
himself to mortal danger rather than to resort to deceit may provide another example where 
maximizing one’s being and extending one’s longevity come apart (see E4p72s). 
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count as persevering in being, and the principle predicts that human 
beings will, to the extent that it is in their power, refuse treatment.>® 


Suicide 


Some have felt that suicide presents a counterexample to the conatus 
principle. It sounds odd to claim that someone who commits suicide is 
striving, as far it lies within her, to persevere in being. Indeed, how does 
someone who even attempts to commit suicide strive, as far as it lies within 
her, to persevere in being? 

Spinoza does discuss suicide, but it is not until Proposition 20 of Part 
IV. Apparently he sees no problem. If we follow the general lines of the 
reading offered here, perhaps we can see why. For Spinoza, the issue is 
whether the human essence or structure, however conditioned, ever has 
a real tendency toward nonbeing. Here is what Spinoza says: 


No one, therefore, unless he is defeated by causes external, and contrary, to his 
nature, neglects to seek his own advantage, or to preserve his being. No one, 
I say, avoids food or kills himself from the necessity of his own nature. 


“From the necessity of his own nature” means the real tendencies that 
follow from the structure itself, however the structure is conditioned. His 
claim is that, in whatever shape the human nature is, it does not tend 
toward nonbeing. 

This is of a piece with what we have seen all along. If we just consider the 
structure itself, independently of whatever external causes happen to be 
working on it, we won't find anything in it that could destroy it. 
If destruction is happening, there must be (at least) two causes at work. 
One way to put his point is that there is no purely self-destructive activity; 
what appears to be self-destructive activity is always, at least partially, the 
result of alien causes and so involves passivity. The idea is not simply that 
robust structures never tend toward nonbeing; neither do weak structures. 
So Spinoza’s claim is that however feeble my essence gets, left to its own 
devices it will not tend toward nonbeing. 

One way to disagree with Spinoza is to maintain that some people freely 
take their own lives, and these free actions are not caused externally but 


38 How might it not be in someone’s power to refuse treatment? Well, one thing that might happen is 
that the specter of death may loom too large. The fear of death may be so destabilizing that refusing 
treatment may not be something that falls within one’s power of acting; it may not be something 
that falls under one’s quantum in se est. Perhaps this would count as a case where one sees and 
approves the better course but follows the worse (see E4p17s). 
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internally, through the individual’s will. When someone freely commits 
suicide, what external causes there are on the scene can be only inclining 
or enabling or something along these lines; the individual, as a sort 
of first cause, makes the ultimate decision. Spinoza would be unmoved 
by this objection. He thinks free will is the reification of an abstraction 
that results from removing our activities from their deep structure, an 
aspect of the fantasy motivation we ascribe to ourselves.*? But the 
objection serves to bring out what a cleanly alternative position might 
look like. 

So, according to Spinoza, all suicides involve external causes. What do 
the external causes look like? He provides three examples: 


Those who do such things are compelled by external causes, which can 
happen in many ways. [A] Someone may kill himself because he is com- 
pelled by another, who twists his right hand (which happened to hold 
a sword) and forces him to direct the sword against his heart; or [B] because 
he is forced by the command of a Tyrant (as Seneca was) to open his veins, 
ice., he desires to avoid a greater evil by [submitting to] a lesser; or finally 
because [C] hidden external causes so dispose his imagination, and so affect 
his Body, that it takes on another nature, contrary to the former, a nature of 
which there cannot be an idea in the Mind (by 3pro). But that a man should, 
from the necessity of his own nature, strive not to exist, or to be change into 
another form, is as impossible as that something should come from nothing. 
Anyone who gives this a little thought will see it. 


Let’s consider each in turn. 


[A] The first case seems odd because it does not really appear to be a case 
of suicide at all. I think Spinoza includes it because he does not think 
there is a difference in principle between this case and the second and 
third. External influences work on my conatus all the time. They work in 
one way when someone grabs my hand, in another way when I respond to 
a command, and in a third way when my imagination is disposed in an 
unfortunate manner. This is jarring if one thinks suicide proper belongs 
to a special category of human activity, call it human action or human 
intentional action, perhaps involving the will. But, as mentioned pre- 
viously, Spinoza does not believe there is such a special category.*° 
I suspect he includes this example to underscore its continuity with the 
other cases. 


» T work through this line of criticism in “Spinoza, the Will, and the Ontology of Power.” 
4° For a Spinoza-inspired philosophical treatment of this idea, see Cabrera, “Natural Unity and 
Human Exceptionalism.” 
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[B] The second case invites a couple of natural questions. First, even if 
[kill myself to comply with the tyrant’s command, isn’t this still something 
I am doing, not something that is merely happening to me? Second, in 
what sense am I submitting to a “lesser evil”? If, for example, I would live 
a little longer by disobeying the command and trying to escape, wouldn’t 
that be what counts as persevering in being? 


With respect to the first question, the claim Spinoza is making is that 
my essence left to its own devices does not tend toward nonbeing. When 
external causes act on my essence, it is possible that my essence will crack, 
so to speak, and that cracking might take all sorts of forms. The sounds 
that the tyrant makes may produce something in my brain that in turn 
produces vein-opening motions in me. We could not understand why 
those vein-opening motions were occurring if we left the tyrant out of the 
picture. As all of this goes on, I never stop, as far as it is in my power, 
striving to persevere in being. It is just that, under the circumstances, there 
is not a whole lot in my power. I am being defeated by external causes. 

This brings us to the second question: how does even my limited role in 
opting for the lesser evil count as my persevering in being? Here we need to 
keep in mind the point made earlier that conatus is a tendency to persevere 
in being, to maintain one’s reality or perfection, and not a tendency to 
extend one’s duration, come what may. Earlier we considered the case of 
someone faced with a debilitating therapy that would extend her life, but in 
a very diminished condition. Persevering in being in this situation might 
well mean refusing the therapy. Seneca’s decision might be similar.*" 


[C] This brings us finally to the third case, which is perhaps the most 


interesting. Spinoza writes: 


or finally because [C] hidden external causes so dispose his imagination, and 
so affect his Body, that it takes on another nature [wt id aliam natura priori 
contrariam induat], contrary to the former, a nature of which there cannot 
be an idea in the Mind (by 3p1o). 


Iam not quite sure how this case works. Here’s one possibility. Perhaps the 
hidden external cause so affects my body that part of it becomes another 


* Another way to read Seneca’s choice would be that fear of the alternative led him to make a bad 
choice. Disobeying the command would have been the way to persevere in being, but he was 
unsettled by the thought of the alternative, and it was not “in him” to make that choice. I doubt that 
this is what Spinoza has in mind, though, because he presents the suicide as the lesser evil. See 


E4p64. 
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body. Here we might think there is an analogy with cancer, where some- 
thing that was formerly part of the body ceases to be regulated by it and 
takes on a life of its own. Perhaps, in the case of the imagination, some 
system of images in the brain no longer meshes with the rest of the brain, 
but begins to take on a life of its own — that is, it is no longer part of the 
economy of my body. As that happens, Spinoza thinks, the ideas associated 
with those images will no longer be part of my mind. We might put the 
point colloquially, that the mind now feels them as an alien presence rather 
than as affections of itself. The alien system ultimately brings down the 
whole thing, as a parasite brings down its host. 

However we take [C], I think this basic point will remain intact. 
No structure, left to its own devices, tends to its destruction; destruction 
is always the result, at least in part, of some external pressure. This might 
disappoint some. Spinoza seemed to be offering the surprising view that 
no one really commits suicide, or no one really intentionally ends her life. 
But on the interpretation presented here, all he turns out to be committed 
to is the less surprising view that destruction is never the result of a thing’s 
structure acting in an unimpeded way. Once that structure is pressured 
externally, all bets are off. 

But Spinoza isn’t advertising some new, exciting position on suicide. 
In fact, as we have seen, his opponents are committed to the idea that being 
is a good that all things seek. These philosophers did not think that suicide 
reflected an appetite or desire for nonbeing (which would have seemed to 
them nonsensical), but rather a desire for a different sort of being, perhaps 
a peaceful afterlife. Augustine, for example, expresses the view that no one 
who commits suicide “really feels that he will not exist after he is dead, 
although he may have some kind of opinion to that effect.”** The novel 
part here, then, is not to argue that things instinctively seek being. Rather, 
it is to explain how this is so without being’s being an end or good. And 
Spinoza has tried to explain why a thing’s tendencies are pro-being and 
anti-destruction through his picture of the structure of finite real things 
and what tendencies follow from such a structure. 


Conclusion 


I have tried to explicate Spinoza’s thinking surrounding conatus as part of 
his attempt to articulate the nature of a finite real individual within the 


# “On Free Will,” Book III, § 23. The Latin reads: habere in sensu quod post mortem non sit futurus; 
tametsi aliquantum hoc in opinione habeat. 
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plenum, with a certain stability, unity, and integrity. In so doing, we have 
had to exercise some discipline surrounding the notion of essence, as the 
intelligible structure of a real individual. A certain contemporary laxness 
with the notion, so that every consistent formula — bachelor, mathematician 
cyclist, burning candle, ticking time bomb, and so forth — gets an “essence,” 
stands in between us and Spinoza’s thinking about conatus. Such laxness 
makes it hard to understand why he, like his Aristotelian predecessors, 
thought it belonged to the nature of a real thing to tilt toward its being and 
away from its nonbeing. Moreover, attention to the profound difference 
between how Spinoza thinks about the structure of a physical individual 
and how the Aristotelians thought about it helps us to see why Spinoza 
insists that a real individual in the plenum #s its tendency to maximize its 
being (E3p7), not simply a subject — a first actualization — that serves as 
a theater for further realization. 

Once we realize that Spinoza is concerned with the intelligible structure 
ofa real individual, it seems to me that the text of E3p4 through E3p7 more 
or less falls into place, and the counterexamples that have occupied the 
literature are shown to be largely beside the point. Not that this solves all 
the problems, of course. But being more careful about such matters puts us 
in a position to better philosophically engage with the interesting and 
substantive issues concerning how to theorize about a finite real individual 
within Spinoza’s plenum.” 


*® T would like to thank Lilli Alanen, Deborah Brown, Don Garrett, Barbara Herman, Karolina 
Hiibner, Michael LeBuffe, Peter Myrdal, Steven Nadler, and an anonymous reviewer for this 
volume for comments on previous drafts. I would also like to express my gratitude to Joseph 
Almog, Antti Hiltunen, Olli Koistinen, and Valtteri Viljanen for helpful discussion. Earlier versions 
of this chapter were given at a conference at the University of Turku and at a colloquium at the 
philosophy department at the Metropolitan State University of Denver; I would like to thank those 
audiences for their questions and comments. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Scientia Intuitiva in the Ethics 


Kristin Primus 


I. 


What is scientia intuitiva, and how is it different from the other kind of 
adequate cognition, reason? Some have argued that reason establishes that 
something is so, while scientia intuitiva establishes why something is so." 
Others maintain that only scientia intuitiva is cognition of essences.” I agree 
that both kinds of cognition provide distinct causal explanations, and that 
scientia intuitiva is cognition of essences. Nevertheless, I want to offer an 
alternative interpretation that better explains: (1) the epistemic superiority 
of scientia intuitiva, (2) how such cognition can be (and indeed must be) 
intuitive, and (3) how the exercise of reading the Ethics might itself help us 
attain scientia intuitiva. 

In the next section, I will argue that reason yields adequate, clear, and 
distinct ideas of how things must be ifthose things are.’ What reason does not 
yield, however, is the assurance that adequate, clear, and distinct representa- 
tions of external things agree with extra-mental, formally real ideata, and so 
are true.* In Section III, I argue that the “formal” in Spinoza’s description of 
scientia intuitiva indicates formal reality, and in Section IV, | argue that what 
secures the assurance that one’s clear and distinct ideas are true is a correct 
conception of God (as the one and only substance) and how God is related to 
things (as an immanent cause of its modes). 

So understood, scientia intuitiva looks Cartesian. Even though Spinoza 
dispenses with a benevolent, transcendent God, he retains the Cartesian 


" See Carr, “Spinoza’s Distinction”; D. Garrett, “Spinoza’s Theory”; Melamed, “Mapping the 
Labyrinth”; and Nadler, Spinoza’s Ethics, 180-181. 

* See D. Garrett, “Spinoza’s Theory”; Soyarslan, “The Distinction”; and Viljanen, Spinoza’s Geometry, 
24-25. 

> An adequate idea’s representational content is caused by, and can be fully explained by, other 
representational contents within the mind. See Ezpric, E2p29s, and E2p38d. Ezp29s suggests that 
adequate ideas are clear and distinct. 

+ E1a6. 
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idea that scientia requires a correct conception of God and God’s role as 
a sustaining cause. This suggests that Spinoza also thinks having clear and 
distinct ideas is necessary, but not sufficient, for certainty. This is surpris- 
ing: passages in the Ezhics seem to say that adequate ideas need no addi- 
tional validation, and so there simply isn’t a gap a skeptic could exploit. 
In Section V, I maintain that while reason and scientia intuitiva both confer 
certainty, the reason’s certainty has a restricted domain. 

If what secures scientia is a correct conception of God, then it may seem 
that one can achieve scientia intuitiva simply by following the Ethics’ 
demonstrations for substance monism. In the last section, I argue that 
the way a cognizer arrives at the content substance monism is the correct 
metaphysical system must be via intuition. 


II. 


In E2p4osz2, after pointing out that human beings perceive many things and 
form universal notions, Spinoza describes cognition fitting this schema. 
There is “cognition of the first kind”: from fortuitous perceptions, one 
forms categorizing universals like dog’ and universals specifying habitual, 
associative transitions between ideas.° 

Cognition of the second kind, or reason, is next: “we perceive many 
things, and form universal notions ... from the fact that we have 
common notions and adequate ideas of the properties of things.” 
A merchant seeking a missing fourth proportional reasons when he per- 
forms the calculation “from the force of the demonstration” of Euclid’s 
common property of proportionals; he’s not calculating mechanically, 
but is rather seeing that the answer follows with necessity from other 
adequate ideas he has.” 

But how does the cognizer acquire these common notions and ade- 
quate ideas in the first place? Although he must start from confused ideas, 
since the human mind must initially cognize itself and its body through 
confused representations of bodily affections,® reflection on confused 
representations of things can deliver adequate representations of features 
of things, provided those features are wholly present in each part of each 
represented thing. 


> Ezpgosir. © Cf. E2pr8s. 7 See E3prd. 

$ Ezprg, E2p23. I will set aside the question of how representations of things distinct from the body 
arise from representations of bodily affections. I agree with Della Rocca (Representation, 49-53) that 
representation of one’s body and indirect representations of external bodies are not different kinds of 
representation. 
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Take being extended, Any body and every part of any body is extended. 
The representational content body is extended can be wholly explained by any 
representation of any body, so it is adequate. Furthermore, any representa- 
tion of anybody whatsoever, whenever, must be a representation of some- 
thing extended. Body is extended is universal and apodictic; even if being 
extended isn’t a feature sufficient to differentiate bodies, it is a feature all 
bodies must have. It thus counts as a “common notion.”” 

Other common notions include axioms concerning bodies (e.g., “all 
bodies must be either at motion or at rest” (E2p13PhysDigAr’)) and general 
axioms concerning features “equally in the part and whole” of representa- 
tions of bodies or ideas (e.g., Part I’s axioms, ex nihilo nihil fit,° the law of 
noncontradiction). 

In addition to the general common notions, there are adequate represen- 
tations of equally-in-the-whole-and-part features common to human bodies 
and external bodies that affect human bodies (E2p39). The representation 
of any bodily affection must implicate the nature of the external body 
(E1a4, E2p16), so implicated in any representation of a causal affection is 
a commonality between the nature of the affecting body and the nature of 
the affected body that can, at least in principle, be discerned.” 

So, from perception and reflection on perception, a cognizer can 
acquire adequate representations of necessary features of things, whether 
logically necessary (the law of non-contradiction), necessary within an 
attribute (“a body must be at motion or at rest”), or necessary according 
to some nature (“the sum of the interior angles of a triangle is 180 degrees”). 
A cognizer can also acquire adequate representations of necessary relations 
between features; such “universals” specify necessary — and not merely 
imaginative or associative — transitions between ideas. To return to the 
reasoning merchant, in grasping a necessary property of extension, the 
common property of all proportional lines, he can form a universal notion, 
in this case an idea of a function: given some proportionals, another 
proportional necessarily follows. Reason’s universals can be used to infer 
adequate ideas of properties from given adequate ideas. 

I think it’s misleading to characterize reason as only proceeding from 
ideas of causally posterior effects, thus only yielding ideas that something is 
so. A cognizer may acquire adequate ideas from (reflection on) ideas of 


° E2p37-38. An attribute is what the intellect perceives as the essence of substance, while a common 
notion is what the intellect perceives as equally in the part and whole of (representations) of things. 
“All bodies are extended? and “all ideas pertain to thought” can be common notions even if the 
attributes Extension and Thought are not. 

"© Cf. Cartesian “common notions” (AT VIIIA 23-24, 38). " See Esp4. 
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causally posterior effects, but acquiring ideas is not reasoning — reasoning 
requires using the universal notions to infer further adequate ideas. One 
could use a universal notion to determine what cause necessarily follows 
from a given effect, but one could also use a universal specifying the inverse 
function.” Both are deductive reasoning; it’s just that the deduction in 
one case is deduction to some idea about a cause while in the other it’s 
a deduction to some idea about an effect. 

Even if reason is not limited to one direction of demonstration, it is 
nevertheless limited in other ways. First, it does not deliver adequate ideas 
of individuating essences. A cognizer with common notions and adequate 
ideas of properties grasps /ow all of extension (or thought), or particular 
things in extension (or thought), must be.’? But such ideas are not suffi- 
cient to individuate one thing from all other things. Reason’s adequate 
ideas are based on reflection on bodily affections, and a body can only 
be affected by another body if the bodies have something in common; 
a reasoner cannot identify properties his body does not also have, so while 
he can have an adequate idea of a set of properties that some individuals 
share, it seems he cannot have adequate ideas of individuating essences."* 

Because reason cannot deliver knowledge of individual essences, some 
commentators argue that scientia intuitiva is intuitive insight into individ- 
uating essences.'? E2p4os2’s gloss of scientia intuitiva does mention 
essences, so I can see the initial appeal of this view. But I think this proposal 
leaves the question of whether (and how) such intuition is possible for 
finite human minds unanswered; it makes scientia intuitiva into a sort of 
deus ex machina cognition that somehow delivers what reason cannot. 

Yet there seems to be a second way reason is limited. Reflection on 
representations of affections of the body yield common notions and ade- 
quate ideas of properties, and a reasoning cognizer can represent /ow things 
must be if those things are formally real. But how can he know that his 
body, or any impinging bodies, have formal reality? 

One might point to Eapu, “The first thing which constitutes the actual 
being of a human mind is nothing but the idea of a singular thing which 
actually exists,” and E2p13, “the object [objectum] of the idea [ideatum] 
constituting the human mind is the body, or a certain mode of extension 
which actually exists, and nothing else,” and insist that a human mind 


* Perhaps universal notions are Janus-faced, with each face the inverse function of the other. 

° For reasons that will be clearer later on, I do not think a reasoner thereby grasps necessary and eternal 
features of extension as infinite modes of extended substance. 

“4 See Ezpasd. See Soyarslan, “The Distinction.” 
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cannot wonder whether or not his body actually exists."° Or one might 
point to E2p34, “every idea which in us is absolute, that is, adequate and 
perfect, is true,” and Era6’s statement that true ideas agree with their 
ideata, and insist that a cognizer cannot wonder about the veridicality of 
his clear and distinct adequate ideas. 

Notice, however, that these propositions presuppose that the mind is 1) 
a mode of the one substance considered under the attribute of thought and 
2) part of the infinite intellect of God. Until a cognizer is a committed 
Spinozist, these propositions will not be evident at all, and it would be 
objectionably dogmatic for him to simply assert that his adequate — clear 
and distinct — representations are true. 

While Spinoza does not deploy the method of doubt, his account of 
the genesis of common notions and adequate ideas of properties invites 
a question from the first-person point of view of the reasoning cognizer: 
“How can I be certain that objectively real representations of bodies have 
formally real referents?”’” 


III. Formal Essences 


Cognition of the third kind “proceeds from an adequate idea of the formal 
essence of certain attributes of God to the adequate cognition of the [NS: 
formal] essence of things” (Ezp4os2). On the view I develop in Section IV, 
scientia intuitiva assures a cognizer that all of his adequate representations 
agree with something formally real. But why think scientia intuitiva con- 
cerns formal reality? In this section, I argue that when Spinoza introduces 
formal essences in E2p8, he does so to emphasize formal reality. 

E2p8 is sometimes interpreted as introducing two kinds of essences, 
formal and actual.” The actual essence of a thing, later identified as its 
conatus (E3p7), is such that when it is given as existing, the thing is posited 
as actually existing, while a formal essence of a thing is something such that 


© Tread objectum as an idea’s representational content and ideatum as the idea’s referent. 

'7 A reasoner can represent any representation as an act of thinking, and can form a higher-order 
representation of that act of thinking, thus forming a representation with an objectively real 
objectum that he can know agrees with a formally real ideatum (that is, the original act of thinking). 
Spinoza, like Descartes, can allow for reflexive, performative, self-verifying ideas. But it is one thing 
to know that a represented idea agrees with an idea, but it is another thing to make the claim that 
a represented body agrees with a body, as this requires that one know that thought is related to 
extension in a way that licenses such claims. See Section V. 

See D. Garrett, “Spinoza’s Theory.” Others think formal essences are eternal and actual essences 
durational. See Huenemann, “The Necessity of Finite Modes” and Viljanen, “Spinoza’s Essentialist 
Model.” 
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when it is given as existing, the thing is posited as possible. The example in 
E2p8s seems to support this reading: there, Spinoza contrasts actually 
drawn lines with all possibly drawn ones. 

I do not think Spinoza introduces two sorts of essences here.'? Rather, 
his main point is that in God’s infinite intellect, every objectively real 
representation of something, even representations of things mot existing 
in duration, corresponds to something formally real. | think E2p8 can be 
read with the following interpolation, which preserves the grammatical 


parallelism: “The ideas of singular things ... that do not exist must be 
comprehended in God’s infinite idea in the same way as the formal essences 
of the singular things [that do not exist] ... are contained in God’s 
attributes.” 


It makes sense for Spinoza to say exactly this at this point. First, he has 
already made formal reality salient: the point of E2ps is that ideas have 
formal reality because they are modes of God caused by God (but to 
understand this causation, God must be considered under the attribute 
of thought). Mutatis mutandis for the formal reality of things that are not 
modes of thought (E2p6). Second, it makes sense for Spinoza to highlight 
the perfect correspondence of the infinite intellect’s representations and 
formally real ideata: both E2p7, “the order and connection of ideas is the 
same as the order and connection of things,” and E2p7c make explicit that 
there is something matching each idea in God’s infinite intellect. 

E2p8 further clarifies what an infinite intellect represents: universal, 
pervasive, necessary structural features of formally real extension and 
thought. For example, there are representations of the structural features 
of extension ensuring that “rectangles formed from the segments of all the 
straight lines intersecting it are equal to one another” (E2p8s). And there 
are representations of durationally existing singular things caused by other 
durationally existing singular things, such as representations of actually 
drawn lines and representations of their construction. The scholium’s 
example, which mentions ideas of all the lines that are not drawn, suggests 
there are also representations of singular things that do vot have actual, 
durational existence. 

Each objectively real representation in the infinite intellect agrees with 
something formally real, since all ideas in the infinite intellect are true. 
So a representation of an actually drawn line will agree with something 
formally real — an actually drawn line. A representation of a never-to-be- 
actually-drawn line will also agree with something formally real, 


"? See Laerke, “Aspects of Spinoza’s Theory of Essence,” for another argument for this conclusion. 
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a potential-but-not-actually-drawn line. If “formal essences” have formal 
reality corresponding to objectively real representations,”® then there will 
be formal essences of actually-drawn lines and of not-actually-drawn-but- 
still-potential lines. Formal and actual essences are not different kinds 
of essence: an actual essence, which is formally real, is a formal essence. 
Formal essences are not exclusively eternal. 

I think it’s a mistake to dismiss the talk of formal essences in E2p4os2 as 
an erratum or redundancy.” True, the second “formal” in E2p4os2’s gloss 
of scientia intuitiva is found only in the Dutch translation of the Ethics 
published just after Spinoza died, so perhaps it was a misguided editor’s 
amendment. However, since one or more of Spinoza’s friends likely made 
this translation,” it’s plausible that they knew Spinoza’s work well and 
thought that “formal” signals something important: namely, that this 
highest sort of cognition involves cognition of the formal reality of God 


and of the formal reality of things.” 


IV. 


Cognition of the third kind “proceeds from an adequate idea of the formal 
essence of certain attributes of God” (Ezp4os2). On my view, it proceeds 
from an adequate idea of what God fundamentally is: the one necessarily 
formally real substance in which all things inhere as modes and that can be 
considered under the attributes of thought and extension.”* I will say more 
later, but once a cognizer has this adequate idea, he can see that adequate 
ideas of bodily affections — the adequate representations on which all other 
adequate ideas of reason are based — agree with formally real extension. 
Having seen that a// his adequate representations are true and agree with 
formal reality, he can use universals of reason to proceed to adequate ideas 
of formally real things. The certainty cognition of the third kind provides is 
thus a clear improvement over that granted by reason alone, which only 
licenses the deduction of adequate ideas about how bodies would be i/they 
were formally real. 

Is he thereby proceeding “to the adequate cognition of the [NS: formal] 
essence of things” (Ezp4os2)? “The essence of things” has often been 


*° Cf. TIE 34. ™ See Garrett “Spinoza’s Theory,” p. 105. ** See Akkerman, Studies. 

*% The description of scientia intuitiva in Esp2sd does not include “formal essences.” However, its 
demonstration relies on propositions that do have to do with essences (E1p25 by way of E5p24). 

*4 Human beings can consider substance only under two attributes. If scientia intuitiva is the highest 
sort of Auman cognition, then it makes sense for Spinoza to say “certain,” or “some” attributes 
(quorundam attributorum) rather than just “attributes.” 
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interpreted as the essence of each thing that is sufficient to individuate it from 
all other things.” Again, if one thinks of reason as capturing only what 
is common to things, then scientia intuitiva could be understood as an 
immediate apprehension of how the innermost individuating essence of 
each singular thing follows from the essence of an indivisible, infinite 
substance. Wilson reads Spinoza this way: “amazingly, the human mind is 
able to achieve [a] God’s-eye understanding of the essences of singular 
things, as they follow from the essence of God, thereby replicating the 
insight into the divine creative power expressed in E1p16.””° 

But the “essence of things” can be read in a second way, as the essence of 
things (plural). The essence, or nature, of things is what things, qua things, 
fundamentally are. Having an adequate idea of the formal essence of x means 
having an adequate idea of what x fundamentally is that also represents x as 
formally real. If reason is limited to representations of how things must be if 
they are, then it makes sense for scientia intuitiva to supply knowledge that 
those things are, and what, fundamentally, those things are — modes.” 

On this view, scientia intuitiva does not require a cognizer to have an 
adequate idea of nature that enables him to deduce exactly how nature is 
modified in all its infinite ways: all a cognizer needs is an adequate idea of 
nature, considered under one of the attributes, as the one substance. So an 
“adequate idea of the formal essence” of extension is just an adequate 
idea of what extension fundamentally is: it’s one attribute of the one and 
only necessarily existing substance. Because substance exists necessarily, 


* See Allison, Benedict de Spinoza; Curley, “Experience”; Soyarslan, “The Distinction”; and Wilson, 
“Spinoza’s Theory.” 

“Spinoza’s Theory of Knowledge,” p. 113. See also Nadler’s “Baruch Spinoza” and Melamed’s 
“Mapping the Labyrinth,” p. 112. In “Spinoza’s Theory,” Garrett agrees that scientia intuitiva is 
an at-a-glance grasp of the causal structure of nature, but limits the scope of human scientia intuitiva 
to avoid the implausible view that a human mind could achieve intuitive exhaustive causal knowl- 
edge of particular things. On Garrett’s view, human minds can have scientia intuitiva of infinite 
modes: a finite mind can understand how God’s essence causes some particular infinite mode (these 
infinite modes are, on Garrett’s interpretation, “formal essences.” Note that if formal essences are 
infinite modes, then it is, as Garrett points out, curious why Spinoza talks about the “formal 
essences” of attributes.). | disagree with Garrett’s proposal that formal and actual essences are 
different kinds of essences (see Section III), and I do not think it makes sense to identify an infinite 
mode as the essence of a fiite thing, but I agree with Garrett that scientia intuitiva is not super- 
insight into all of nature. Nevertheless, I think the scientia intuitiva Garrett thinks human minds can 
have is mysterious. How do we see, in a glance, /ow certain infinite modes follow from the essence of 
God, an essence that is just eternal existence understood under either the attribute of thought or the 
attribute of extension? 

This gloss of the “essence of things” is consistent with the proposition that what is “common to all” 
does not constitute the essence of any singular thing (Ezp37). All things are fundamentally modes, 
but if one wants to isolate a singular mode, one will have to cite distinguishing properties. On my 
interpretation, human beings cannot come to have adequate ideas of the individuating essences of 
singular things, even if they can have an adequate idea of the “essence of things” (as modes). 


26 


27 
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understanding what substance fundamentally is is ipso facto to understand 
it as formally real. 

Rather than immediate insight into individuating essences, the entire 
causal structure of nature, or how finite (or infinite) modes can be deduced 
from the essence of God, the intuition of scientia intuitiva is an immediate 
apprehension of what things are: modes of the one and only substance 
that can be considered under different attributes, and not, for example, 
Cartesian or Aristotelian substances. It also yields adequate ideas that 
things are: if reason yields representations of how all bodies must be if 
they are, then knowing that bodies are formally real allows a cognizer see 
that reason’s representations are not just adequate, but also agree with 
formally real ideata and are true (E1a6). 

Scientia intuitiva thus looks like Cartesian scientia. For Descartes, once 
we know the true metaphysical foundation of our being (the sustaining 
activity of a necessarily existing, benevolent God who wouldn’t create 
creatures incapable of having true ideas), we can be certain that the ideas 
judged best by a phenomenal, internalist criterion (clarity and distinctness) 
are also judged best by an externalist epistemic criterion (they are true of 
an extra-mental reality).** For Spinoza, once we know the metaphysical 
foundation of all being (the one necessarily existing substance’s sustaining 
activity of its modes), we can be certain that all of the ideas judged best by 
an internalist criterion (adequacy, as “intrinsic denominations” excluding 
“what is extrinsic, namely the agreement of an idea with its ideatum” 
(E2d4)) are also judged best by an externalist epistemic criterion (adequate 
ideas are true because they agree with formally real ideata (E1a6)). 

How does this work? Consider a reasoning cognizer, trained in 
Cartesianism, who sees that extension is common to “the part and the 
whole” of any of his ideas of body. He sees that what is presupposed by 
any representation of body is not an indefinitely extensible, divisible-into- 
parts, 3-D grid in which one can imagine bodies placed — such an imagi- 
native representation itself presupposes a conception of infinite, eternal, 
unique, and indivisible extension.” Furthermore, he sees that, like all 
representations, this conception of extension has objective reality — in 


8 On the basis of Euclidean common notions, an atheist geometer can “clearly know” (clare cognoscere) 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles. Yet he cannot have certain and 
unshakeable scientia because he has not yet “come to know the author of [his] being” (Principles 1.13). 
See E1piss. This ur-conception of extension is an idea (because anything in the mind is an idea), but 
it is difficult to say more about what sort of representation it is (and it is a representation, as all ideas 
are). It is clearly not an imagistic representation of some extended space as a unity, and it is not 
a representation of imagined delimitations of that unified extended space. Perhaps this ur- 
conception bears some resemblance to what Kant would call an a priori form of sensible intuition: 
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this case, infinite objective reality. He also sees that representations of 
affections of his body are finite, and asks where this representation of 
infinity comes from. He runs a Third Meditation causal argument for 
the existence of God and concludes that God, who has an infinite amount 
of formal reality, must be the cause of this representation of extension. 

Having seen that God is prior to and the cause of what is finite or 
indefinite, he asks what this causal priority is like. He has been taught that 
God is a transcendent sustaining cause of creation. However, he’s now 
bothered by a mystery: ow does esse get transmitted from a transcendent 
God to a finite creature? 

Setting aside questions of origin and adequacy for now, suppose our 
cognizer has the following idea in a flash: the fundamental metaphysics is 
this: there is just one necessarily existing substance and its modes, and the very 
same substance can be considered under different attributes. There is no 
mysterious transmission of esse from a transcendent God to a finite crea- 
ture. There is causal and ontological priority of the infinite because God is 
the one substance; everything else is a mode that must be immanently 
caused by and conceived through God. Furthermore, extension and 
thought are not attributes of distinct substances; the one substance and 
its modes can be considered under different attributes. 

He sees that his idea of infinite extension just is the idea of God, the one 
and only necessarily existing substance, considered under the attribute of 
extension. Since extension necessarily has formal reality, his representa- 
tions of extension’s necessary features agree with how formally real exten- 
sion is structured.*° His adequate ideas of “what is equally in the part and 
whole” of extension are true representations of the formally real infinite 
modes of the one substance, considered under the attribute of extension. He 
now has adequate ideas of the “formal essence” of the structural features of 
extension: he has adequate representations of what those features funda- 
mentally are that also represents them as formally real. 

If having the right metaphysics lets him see infinite extension as necessa- 
rily formally real, it also enables him to regard infinite thought as necessarily 
formally real substance, and he sees that extension and thought are one and 
the same formally real substance considered under different attributes. 
He sees that one and the same mode can be considered under the attribute 


it is this ur-conception that enables us to perceive and cognize extension in the first place, but this 
ur-conception is not itself a representation of an extended field or figure. 

*° Spinoza is confident that when a reasoning cognizer discerns necessary features of represented 
bodies, he is accessing how bodies must be if they are formally real. Post-Kantian sensibilities might 
push us to resist this move. 
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of thought (as an idea or mind) and under the attribute of extension 
(as body).** It’s axiomatic that he thinks (Eza2), and before his monist 
insight, he could form an idea of his own thinking. But now he knows that 
his mind has formal reality in virtue of being a mode, a mode that is one 
and the same mode as his body. He now has adequate ideas of the “formal 
essence” of his body and mind: he has adequate ideas of what his body and 
mind fundamentally are (the same mode considered under different attri- 
butes) that also represent his body and mind as formally real. 

This is a powerful insight. Recall that all of the representational content 
of ideas of reason can be traced to the mind’s consideration of the 
agreements, differences, and oppositions of representations of the body’s 
affections. Reason’s universals represent necessary transitions between 
representations, so from an adequate representation of an affection of his 
body, our reasoning cognizer could infer fow an external body would have 
to be in order to cause that affection. But now he can see that adequate 
representations of how his body must be, adequate higher-order represen- 
tations based on representations of his body, and any representations 
necessarily implicated by adequate representations of his body (including 
implicated representations of bodies distinct from his own) are true. 

Given his monist intuition, it’s not just that he can be certain about 
what he is thinking when he is thinking it; he can also be certain that there 
are bodies (and minds) besides his own, that his clear and distinct repre- 
sentations of how bodies and minds must be are veridical, and that his clear 
and distinct representations of the necessary relations between bodies and 
minds (universals of reason) are truth-preserving. He can thus form an 
idea — an adequate idea, because it can be explained wholly by other ideas 
he has — that all of his clear and distinct ideas are true.** 


V. Truth and Certainty 


On my interpretation, only cognition of the third kind allows one to 
see from the first-person point of view that all of one’s adequate 


* T follow Della Rocca’s interpretation that the “one and the same” language indicates numerical 
identity. See Representation, pp. 18-171. For criticisms of Della Rocca’s view, see C. Marshall, 
“The Mind and the Body,” and Silverman, “The Union.” 

E2p47s states that from an adequate idea of God’s essence and existence, “a great many things” can 
be deduced, thus forming the third kind of cognition. Interpreters have read this as many 
individuating essences can be deduced from the essence of God, but what such deductions look 
like is left unspecified. On my account, it is clear what these deductions look like: they are just the 
deductions one can perform using universals of reason. Once one has the intuition of monism, the 
results of those deductions are known to be true of extra-mental formal reality. 
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representations agree with anything formally real. However, Spinoza has 
been interpreted as obviating the need for such validation. According to 
the usual story, reason and scientia intuitiva do not differ in their level of 
certainty: both yield adequate ideas and all adequate ideas are necessarily 
true (E2p34, E2p41). Furthermore, whoever cognizes a thing truly must 
have an adequate idea of his own cognition, so must be certain (E2p43d). 
Since certainty attends both reason and scientia intuitiva, it seems reason 
and scientia intuitiva cannot be distinguished in the way I’ve proposed. 

Notice, however, that E2zp41 and E2p43 rely on E2p34, and E2p34’s 
demonstration only works on the assumptions: (1) that an adequate idea in 
the human mind is part of the infinite intellect of God; and (2) that all ideas 
in God’s mind agree with their ideata and are true (E2p7c). If my inter- 
pretation of reason is correct, then reason is neutral with regard to the 
foundational metaphysics: it seems Spinoza can allow one to have adequate 
ideas of properties of things even if one hasn’t settled whether those things 
are Cartesian created substances or Spinozian modes. In the next section, 
Pll discuss how reason’s adequate ideas can yield adequate ideas of founda- 
tional metaphysics, but for now, I just want to emphasize that a cognizer 
can reason without presupposing the monist framework.” 

We can take two perspectives on reason’s adequate ideas. The first 
perspective is that of the metaphysician who has accepted monism and 
is thinking about the reasoning cognizer: the metaphysician will see that 
the reasoning cognizer’s adequate ideas of reason are necessarily true. 
The second perspective is that of the reasoner who hasn’t yet read the 
Ethics: such a cognizer might see his own ideas as adequate, but lack the 
resources to see that all of them, including adequate ideas representing 
necessary features of bodies, must be true. 

Yet consider E2p42. There, Spinoza says that reason and scientia intui- 
tiva help the cognizer distinguish the true from the false. Here the cogni- 
zer’s first-person perspective is made explicit, and it is explicit that 
a reasoner can have ideas both of the true and of the false. 

I do not think E2p42 forces us to say that the reasoner and the cognizer 
with scientia intuitiva do not differ with respect to certainty and truth, 
however. While a reasoner can have true ideas, and know he has true ideas, 
his epistemic situation is still not optimal. 


» J argue for this elsewhere, but my interpretation of 1a4 (“cognition of an effect depends on and 
involves cognition of its cause”) does not require that any cognition of an effect depends on and 
involves every one of its causes. A cognizer can cognize an effect without cognizing its immanent, 
sustaining cause (i.e., substance); this is why a reasoner can have cognitions about transitive causes 
without presupposing monism. 
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A reasoner can know that some of his clear and distinct representations 
agree with ideata. A reasoner can discern whether a representation, R, of 
another one of his ideas, i, agrees with 7.** Furthermore, we can see how 
truth and adequacy coincide for a reasoning cognizer: to see that he has an 
adequate idea, a reasoner needs to see that a higher-order representation of 
an idea agrees with a lower-order idea. 

If certainty is a matter of having adequate ideas of one’s cognition, 
a reasoner can be certain about which adequate ideas he has.’ Because he 
can be certain of adequate ideas of properties, common notions, and 
universals, he can also be certain of the adequate ideas that follow from 
other adequate ideas. Reason’s certainty is discursive, conditional certainty: 
given certain adequate ideas, other adequate ideas must follow. 

The certainty reason confers is certainty about causae secundum fieri, or 
productive efficient causes.*° That is, reason yields adequate representa- 
tions of the ways bodies and ideas must be and interact.*” A reasoner can 
come to have ever more detailed ideas about the productive causes of 
things, the necessary ways in which things in nature come to be. 

Yet regardless of how many details he discovers, there is another cause 
for a cognizer to know about: the causa secundum esse. Cognition of the 
third kind pertains to this sort of cause: God sustains the very being of 
things by being the substance in which all things inhere.** Knowing how 
the being of things is sustained by God (i.e., by being modes of the one 
necessarily existing substance) enables a cognizer to know that the conclu- 
sions he draws as a reasoner are not just coherently ordered constructs of 


** ‘Truth will be its own standard. Ifa reasoner needed to measure truth by another standard besides his 


recognition that a representation of one idea agrees with another one of his ideas, an infinite regress 
would result. See E2p43s. 

One might worry that one could have inadequate representations that masquerade as genuinely 
adequate representations. I think Spinoza is confident that one cannot be mistaken about which of 
one’s ideas are adequate: only clear and distinct ideas are adequate, and clarity and distinctness are 
phenomenologically manifest. 

Reasoning about adstracta like triangles involves cognition of necessary features of extension and 
necessary rules concerning the transformation and construction of triangles. This is manipulation of 
representational contents, and can be understood as cognition of causae secundum fieri within the 
attribute of thought. 

Elsewhere Spinoza says that the essence of things is to be found in the “series of fixed and eternal 
things . . . and the laws inscribed in these things as in their true codes, according to which all singular 
things come to be [fieri] and are ordered” (TIE 100-101, my emphasis). As I understand it, reason is 
cognition of these laws; if Spinoza still thinks of essences in the Ethics as he did in the TIE, then 
cognition of the second kind is cognition of essences — just not cognition of individuating essences. 
Lloyd (Part of Nature) and Garrett (“Spinoza’s Theory”) think that scientia intuitiva is the only 
cognition that secures why and how knowledge; reason only gets you knowledge that. However, 
I think both reason and scientia intuitiva yield why and how knowledge: it’s just that they provide 
different sorts of such knowledge, each corresponding to a different sort of efficient causation. 


XN 
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the human mind, but agree with a formally real, extra-mental reality.” 
With scientia intuitiva, adequacy and truth coincide, but here there is 
agreement of ideas with formally real extension, rather than (as was the 
case with reason) agreement of ideas with other ideas (some perhaps about 
extension).*° 


VI. The Importance of Intuitive Cognition 


In Section IV, I explained that on my view, the starting idea for cognition 
of the third kind, an “adequate idea of the formal essence of certain 
attributes of God,” is an adequate idea of what certain attributes, extension 
or thought, fundamentally are: attributes of the one and only necessarily 
existing (and so necessarily formally real) substance, in which all things 
inhere as modes. From this adequate idea, other adequate ideas follow 
(E2p4o0) — adequate ideas of the formal reality of things, as well as an 
adequate idea with the content all adequate, i.e., clear and distinct, repre- 
sentations agree with formal reality and are true. 

But what ensures that this starting idea is adequate? Spinoza emphasizes 
that each and every human mind has an adequate cognition of God’s 
eternal and infinite essence (E2p47). Human minds represent bodies as 
formally real (or actual), but “equally in the part and the whole” of each of 
these representations is the representation of extension as an attribute of 
the one necessarily existing substance. In principle at least, everyone can 
“deduce from this cognition a great many things ... and so can form that 
third kind of cognition” (E2p47s). 

Yet one can /ave an idea, and that idea could be obscured by other, 
perhaps inadequate ideas. One could mistake another, perhaps inadequate, 
idea for the requisite idea of God. If a cognizer hopes to have scientia 
intuitiva, it’s imperative that he understand that, though he might have 
thought of God as anthropomorphic or transcendent, in fact God must be 


»? On my view, how many things a cognizer can know by the third kind of cognition depends on how 
many common notions, adequate ideas of the properties of things, and universals he has. Reason 
determines how fine-grained our cognitions can be. I therefore disagree with Soyarslan’s view that 
scientia intuitiva somehow reaches a “level of particularity” that reason does not enable us to reach. 
Another difference between reason and scientia intuitiva concerns how a cognizer recognizes 
agreement of ideas and ideata. A reasoning cognizer considers the higher-order and lower-order 
ideas at once, and understands their agreements, differences, and oppositions (cf. E2p29s). 
However, a cognizer cannot apprehend a formally real body directly to compare it to the repre- 
sentation of that body: that would involve a mode of extension (the formally real body) causing 
a mode of thought (the idea of how that formally real body and the representation of that body 
agree), and that cannot happen (E2p6). So recognition of the agreement of idea and ideatum 
involved in cognition of the third kind must be indirect. 


io) 


4 
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the one and only necessarily existing substance that can be considered 
under different attributes. 

All of us Aave at our disposal the materials for thinking of God in the 
correct monist way, but thinking of God this way is difficult and not 
assured. Here is how reading the Ezhics can help: if a cognizer can “follow 
the force of the demonstrations” of the first part of the Ethics, he will arrive 
at the right idea of God, and will recognize that that idea of God, as 
substance, was in fact presupposed in any of his ideas of bodies, which he 
now recognizes as modes.’ 

But following along, even if it culminates in the correct, adequate, 
demonstratively certain representation of God, is still just cognition of 
the second kind. Furthermore, if cognition of the second kind is only 
cognition of representations that may or may not agree with formal reality, 
then one could complain that the demonstrations of the Ezhics do not 
establish that God, the one and only necessarily existing substance, really 
does have extra-mental formal reality. Isn’t it the case that all that’s been 
established is that from certain common notions (adequate representations 
of representations of affections of the body), another adequate representa- 
tion — a representation of God — can be formed? 

This is a version of the Cartesian Circle: one can establish the veracity of 
all adequate ideas (including ideas about extension) only if one knows both 
what God is (substance) and that God is (has formal reality), yet one cannot 
really establish that God is unless one already assumes what one is trying to 
prove. 

In his Principles of Cartesian Philosophy, Spinoza discusses the objection 
that Descartes’s reasoning involves circularity. For Spinoza, Descartes 
erred in deriving the existence of God from uncertain premises, and not 
taking the existence of God to be known per se. Spinoza thinks that 
circularity can be avoided if the existence of God is known immediately, 
without reasoning from premises.** 

Worries about whether God is a deceiver are absent from the Ethics: God 
just isn’t a God that could be deceiving or undeceiving. On my view, what 
has not dropped out is the concern that in order to avoid circularity, 


* Tn Section II, I suggested that the common notions of reason might be very general: the mind can 
discern that for any representation whatsoever, it will be the case that what is represented is “either in 
itself or in another” (Erar), that what is represented did not come from nothing (because nothing can 
come from nothing), that what is represented cannot at the same time both be and not be, or logical 
rules of inference. I think we can add to this list Era2, Era3, Era4, and the whole list of axioms and 
definitions that figure in Spinoza’s demonstration of his substance monism in Part I of the Ethics. 

# See Bolton’s “Spinoza on Cartesian Doubt” for discussion of Spinoza’s response to the Cartesian 
Circle. Bolton does not attempt to explain how Spinoza secures certainty, however. 
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apprehension of God’s necessary existence must be immediate and not the 
result of any discursive procedure. That is, it needs to be intuitive. 

Whether cognition can be intuitive — and temporally immediate — 
depends on what sort of cause is cognized. E1aq4 states that cognition of 
an effect depends on and involves cognition of its cause. One thing I take 
this axiom to mean is that things (modes) can be cognized either as effects 
of transitive, productive causes or as effects of the immanent, sustaining 
cause (God qua substance).*? When one cognizes a thing as the effect of 
a transitive, productive cause, one must cognize it in relation to a separate 
cause.** In contrast, when one cognizes a thing as an effect of substance as 
an immanent, sustaining cause, one must vot cognize the effect as caused 
by a separate entity: to do so would be to misunderstand the nature of 
the substance—mode relation.* When a thing is cognized as the effect of 
a sustaining cause, there just isn’t room for any discursive steps. Jn uno 
intuitu, one sees that the mode has its existence in virtue of inhering in the 
one necessarily existing substance; one cannot insert any doubt, or see 
much ofa causal or conceptual structure to this thought. It is as indubitable 
and immediate as one’s recognition of the ratio 1 has to 2.4% 

A mind’s representation of God as substance can be cognized by reason 
as the necessary effect of transitive causes: that is, the conclusion necessi- 
tated by the demonstrations of the arguments of the Ethics (as the ideas 
involved in those demonstrations cause the concluding idea). But a mind 
can also cognize any thing as the effect of the one substance’s activity as the 
immanent causa secundum esse.” A mind immediately sees that the thing 
has its being as a mode inhering in the one and only substance. 

So a representation of God as Spinozistic substance can be a demon- 
stratively certain conclusion of a chain of deductions, but this only 
establishes that from some adequate representations of necessary features 


4 T discuss this elsewhere. 

44 A separate cause could be another entity or a distinct state of the thing at a previous time (trans- 
temporal identity would be secured by the preservation of the ratio of motion and rest. See E2p12.). 
I discuss how a distinct state of a thing at a previous time can be considered a transitive cause in other 
work. 

*® Cf. Exp28s2. 

46 E2p4os2. “Given the numbers 1, 2, and 3, no one fails to see that the fourth proportional number is 
6 — and we see this much more clearly because we infer the fourth number from the ratio which, in 
one glance (uno intuitu videmus), we see the first number to have to the second.” What is seen 
intuitively is the ratio the first number has to the second; it is not (as is usually supposed), the 
inference. I think the example is supposed to illustrate: (1) the immediacy and lack of inferential 
structure in an intuition; (2) that what one can infer on the basis of that intuition is especially 
certain, and that as a consequence; (3) the intuition enhances what one can do with reasoning. 

4” Scientia intuitiva crucially involves the idea of God as a cause (see E5p32). What deserves more 
discussion is Spinoza’s claim that the mind is the formal cause of the third kind of cognition (Esp31). 
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of bodies and ideas, an adequate representation of God can be formed. 
The way out of the circle is scientia intuitiva, which is an immediate 
cognition of God that can be certain in the way reason cannot be. 

The Ethics can help a reader reach the right representation of God, and so 
can do some of the work in preparing him to have the requisite intuition. 
However, simply reading the Ethics does not guarantee scientia intuitiva: it is 
one thing to have the cognition that given some axioms, definitions, and 
demonstrations, things must be modes caused by and inhering in the one 
substance. It is an entirely different thing to immediately cognize those 
things as modes caused by and inhering in the one substance. 

The latter sort of cognition will affect the mind much more.** However, 
its power does not simply consist in its giving the non-circular epistemic 
assurance that all of one’s adequate ideas are true: I think it’s crucial that 
scientia intuitiva results in God, self, and world being presented in 
a different way. 

Reason’s monist-metaphysical representations of God, self, and the 
world seem liable to evaporate once one stops attending to the demonstra- 
tions and is merry with one’s friends, as Hume might put it. More needs to 
be said, but I think scientia intuitiva is supposed to minimize the distance 
between a cognizer’s everyday experience of the world and a more theore- 
tical frame of mind. Once one has scientia intuitiva, the usual misguided 
ways of thinking about everything just cannot be entertained, even once 
one leaves the study and goes out into the world: the world is not such that 
it could have been otherwise; God didn’t make the world because he 
judged it to be good; human beings cannot extricate themselves from the 
causal nexus of the natural world. Consequently, one’s attention and 
energy will be directed elsewhere, and one will, if Spinoza is right, be 
better able to control one’s affects and enjoy the peace of mind that attends 
a proper understanding of the world and one’s place in it. 

One upshot of my interpretation is that scientia intuitiva and its 
attendant beatitude are more achievable for finite minds than is some- 
times supposed: it doesn’t require veridical apprehension of the infinitely 
complex causal structure of nature*? or temporally immediate insight 
into how some infinite or finite mode is deduced from God’s essence.”° 
If one knows that all there can be is the one substance and its modes, then 


Cf Esp36s. 4” See especially Wilson, “Spinoza’s Theory.” 

%° See D. Garrett, “Spinoza’s Theory,” and Nadler “Spinoza’s Ethics” and “Baruch Spinoza.” I'd like 
to thank Colin Chamberlain, Michael Della Rocca, Dan Garber, Don Garrett, Colin Garretson, 
Karolina Hiibner, Raffi Krut-Landau, Yitzhak Melamed, Ohad Nachtomy, Alan Nelson, Sydney 
Penner, Alison Peterman, Ursula Renz, Eric Schliesser, Tad Schmaltz, Daniel Schneider, and Ericka 
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one can know that whatever adequate ideas one has come to have through 
reasoning are true. Importantly, one may always be able to add to one’s 
stock of adequate ideas through reasoning, but such incomplete causal 
knowledge doesn’t preclude scientia intuitiva. This should be welcome 
news to those who think Spinoza wrote the Evhics to help finite, all too 
finite human beings live well. 


Tucker for helpful conversation and/or comments. I also got very helpful feedback from audiences 
at the University of Pittsburgh, NYU, Ghent, the South Central Seminar in Early Modern 
Philosophy, and the 2015 NEH summer seminar in Boulder. Space limitations kept me from 
developing this reading to my satisfaction, but I hope to say more (especially about cognition of 
the second kind and the acquisition of adequate ideas) in future work. 
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CHAPTER 9 


e . . e * 
“Causa Conscientiae” in Spinoza’s Ethics 


Lia Levy 


In this chapter, I assess Spinoza’s explanation of his definition of desire 
at the end of the third part of the Ethics, wherein we find a peculiar 
expression: “causa conscientiae,” “the cause of consciousness” (E3DAt). 
Surprisingly, this phrase has not been taken into much consideration in 
the recent revival of interest in Spinoza’s view of this aspect of human 
experience.’ A careful study of this text will shed some fresh light on 
Spinoza’s general discussion of consciousness and provide a new answer 
to the question of why, according to Spinoza, philosophy ought not to start 
with the indubitable act of thinking of a self-conscious subject.* This new 
answer, which differs from the usual — and also undoubtedly correct — one, 
makes no use of Spinoza’s conception of the true order of understanding, 
and therefore that of true philosophy, but relies rather on the sense and 
limits of the conception of consciousness that can be apprehended from the 
analysis of this passage. 


Introduction 


It is undeniable that Spinoza — like most early modern philosophers’ — does 
not explicitly offer a complete and convincing doctrine to explicate the set 


* Part of this chapter derives from my paper “La cause de la conscience ou pourquoi la philosophie ne peut 
partir du sujet,” on which I have been working for some time with the precious help of friends and 
colleagues. The value of their objections and suggestions is outdone only by their generous support. 
I would like especially to thank Yitzhak Melamed; Michael LeBuffe; Marcos Gleizer; Raul Landim; 
Michael Della Rocca, who kindly welcomed me in his seminar; and Pedro Pricladnitzky. Last but not 
least, I am also indebted to an anonymous referee, who has made helpful comments here both in 
form and in content, and to Zachary Gartenberg, whose comments on an earlier draft of this chapter 
were most helpful. 

" T am alluding here to the texts that have been published in the past fifteen years on this subject by 
Anglo-American and European scholars. 

* This question is most fully examined in Levy, L automate spirituel; see especially 19-57. 

> See Davies, Conscience as Consciousness, and Jorgensen, “Seventeenth-Century Theories of 
Consciousness.” 
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of phenomena to which we refer today by the term consciousness, even 
though his metaphysical-naturalistic project seems to commit him to some 
such doctrine. But his works also seem to fail to provide arguments and 
theses that plainly articulate a theoretical alternative to the Cartesian 
notion of consciousness that he so often openly criticizes.* Elsewhere and 
some time ago, I put forward some arguments claiming that Spinoza 
implicitly assumed such a theory. The most compelling evidence for this 
hypothesis does not lie in the occurrences of the term conscious and its 
variants all throughout his texts, but in the demonstrations of certain 
propositions of the second part of the Ethics, namely E2p13, E2prg, and 
E2p23. As I previously claimed,’ this theory can be reconstructed, to some 
extent, from the few passages where Spinoza deals with the issues that, in 
his philosophy, are related to the phenomenon of consciousness. 

In what follows, I shall add further evidence in support of my previous 
study, arguing that a close analysis of the definition of E3DA1 shows how 
different notions of Spinoza’s Ezhics come together to account for human 
consciousness. Almost all of the concepts that were recently taken inde- 
pendently as sufficient for reconstructing this account’ will be presented as 


* Tam not taking into account here the engaging distinction pinpointed by Lisa Shapiro in the next 
chapter between the sense of the words conscius and conscientia. Also, 1 am overlooking, for the sake of 
the argument, their role in Spinoza’s explanation of moral life, and retaining only their epistemic 
signification. 

* This seems to put me in a “sympathetic” and optimistic exegetical attitude (see LeBuffe, “Theories 
about Consciousness in Spinoza’s Ethics,” 532-533) concerning Spinoza’s philosophy, even though 
I do not think it is capable of providing a satisfactory account of the contemporary problem of 
selective consciousness. What motivates my methodological attitude is not simply the adoption of 
the principle of charity as an indispensable tool for understanding philosophical texts, but also the 
belief that if philosophy may teach us something about our own contemporary concerns and 
questions, it can do this and make sense for us only if we first pay close attention to the letter of 
the text. Only then is it possible to see the doctrine in its connection with the philosophical theories 
belonging to the same period of time. They comprise a framework of different strategies for 
formulating and solving conceptual problems that can be placed within our own perspective. 

I refer here to the concepts of “idea of an idea,” “subject of inherence,” “individual,” “ 


a 


“conatus,” 
“power of thinking,” “degree of complexity,” and “affect.” This last one is central to the works of 
Balibar, “A Note on ‘Consciousness/Conscience’ in the Ethics”; Malinowski-Charles, Affects et 
conscience chez Spinoza; and Marshall, The Spiritual Automaton. The concept of idea idearum is 
most frequently used to account for consciousness in Spinoza’s philosophy; e.g., see Bennett, A Study 
of Spinoza’ Ethics; Curley, Spinoza’s Metaphysics; Martin, “Consciousness in Spinoza’s Philosophy of 
Mind”; Rice, “Reflexive Ideas in Spinoza”; Wilson, “Objects, Ideas, and ‘Minds.”” The degree of 
complexity of a mind and its object form the basis of the interpretations of Matheron, [ndividu et 
communauté; Nadler, “Spinoza and Consciousness”; and Sangiacomo, “Adequate Knowledge and 
Bodily Complexity in Spinoza’s Account of Consciousness.” Garrett (“Representation and 
Consciousness in Spinoza’s Naturalistic Theory of the Imagination”) and LeBuffe (“Theories 
about Consciousness in Spinoza’s Ethics”) draw on the notion of the degree of power of an idea. 
To these concepts should be added the degree of hardness of the object of our mind, whose 
equivalent is, for our mind, its capacity to keep memories of what has been perceived in the past; 
see Levy, L ‘automate spiritual, 259-276, and Lin, “Memory and Personal Identity in Spinoza.” 
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building blocks of one and the same argument. I also show how this 
account explains how human consciousness can be phenomenologically 
primitive for us while at the same time not being a basic or primitive notion 
of Spinoza’s metaphysics and epistemology. 

In the first section, I situate my interpretation within a broad framework 
of possible views on Spinoza and consciousness and outline recent discus- 
sion of the topic. In the next section, I analyze the text where the expression 
“causa conscientiae” occurs and claim that it is better understood if it is read 
as designating the conceptual conditions that explain the rise of the 
phenomenon of consciousness within a reality that does not essentially 
contain it, instead of referring to an efficient cause of consciousness as 
a supervenient feature of our thoughts. In the third section, I develop 
a more systematic explanation to make sense of the conceptual conditions 
established in the previous section factoring in the concept of duration. 
I claim that Spinoza conceives of consciousness as necessarily related to 
existence in duration, in the sense that only thinking things that exist in 
duration can be conceived as conscious beings. In other words, existence 
sub duratione is also a necessary, though not sufficient condition account- 
ing for consciousness. Next, I consider the consequences entailed by this 
condition for the notion of consciousness. In conclusion, I show how this 
condition provides some explanation of why Spinoza commits himself to 
the view that consciousness is not a defining aspect of the attribute of 


thought. 


A Brief Overview of the Recent Discussion 


Considering that Spinoza does not have an explicit theory of consciousness, 
the first — and maybe more plausible — approach is to claim that “Spinoza 
did not have much to say about consciousness.”” Such silence can be 
interpreted as a flaw in Spinoza’s theory that is arising from misconceptions 
on his part about the nature of ideas and of the human mind. Both 
Margaret Wilson and Jonathan Bennett* read Spinoza in this way, with 
Wilson blaming Spinoza’s view of the human mind as the idea of the body, 


7 Miller, “The Status of Consciousness in Spinoza’s Concept of Mind,” 203. 

8 Wilson, “Objects, Ideas, and “Minds,” 126; Bennett, A Study of Spinoza’s Ethics, 184-191. Both are 
followed by Della Rocca (Representation and the Mind-Body Problem in Spinoza, 9), and Thiel 
(The Early Modern Subject), who argues that more recent discussions lead to the same conclusion: 
“Spinoza does not seem to provide an answer” (67) to the question about what consciousness is. 
It should be pointed out that Della Rocca’s position about this issue has substantially evolved in his 
more recent book (Spinoza, 111-136). 
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and Bennett charging that the concept of “idea idearum” does not, as it 
should and as Edwin Curley? has contended that it does, establish the 
theory of awareness that Spinoza needs. However, Jon Miller — like Gilles 
Deleuze" (yet for completely different reasons) — goes in the opposite 
direction, taking Spinoza’s silence to be precisely what Spinoza has to teach 
us about the human mind, for it shows that the mind can be better 
comprehended without the dubious help of the notions of the conscious 
and unconscious. 

The alternative position is to claim that Spinoza’s philosophy is not 
wrong or incomplete, nor is it unable to provide interesting and plausible 
views about consciousness, however tacit and lacking in unity they may 
be. Most interpreters who hold this position maintain the moderate view 
that Spinoza’s explicit concepts, arguments, and theses provide enough 
material to answer the objections that have been raised against Spinoza’s 
philosophy and in particular his conception of the human mind. But 
some go further and argue that this answer also has intrinsic philoso- 
phical value. Two more radical views are worth mentioning. Syliane 
Malinowski-Charles"’ and Eugene Marshall’* both claim that not only 
does Spinoza have a solid theory of consciousness, but that this theory is 
the key to understanding his whole philosophy taken as being primarily 
about ethics. 

These interpreters, however, must all provide a true hermeneutical 
tour de force and propose a reconstruction of Spinoza’s doctrine. And this 
is particularly challenging since, in order to do that, it is necessary to 
assign an initial meaning to the term consciousness in the absence of 
unequivocal textual support. It is true that there are many texts that can 
help with this opening move, but none of them contains an explicit 
definition of what Spinoza means by conscientia. As Michael LeBuffe has 
convincingly claimed, Spinoza’s remarks about this topic in the Exhics 
should be read as explaining two different points, and none of them is 
about the sense of the term consciousness, nor about the nature of the 
phenomenon: the first is concerned with the ways in which our 


? Curley, Spinoza’ Metaphysics, 128. For a recent defense of Curley’s position, see Martin, 
“Consciousness in Spinoza’s Philosophy of Mind.” For previous versions of this view, see Rice, 
“Reflexive Ideas in Spinoza”; Harris, Salvation from Despair, 87-89; Zac, Lidée de vie dans la 
philosophie de Spinoza, 124-128; Parkinson, Spinoza’ Theory of Knowledge, 108; Hampshire, Spinoza, 
84-89; Joachim, Spinoza’s Tractatus de Intellectus Emendatione, 105-107. 

"© See Deleuze, Spinoza et le probléme de l'expression, chapter 8; “Expréssion et idée,” especially 117-118, 
but also pp. 132-139; and Spinoza. Philosophie pratique, 79-82, 82-84. 

" Malinowski-Charles, Conscience et connaissance expérientielle, u-13. 

Marshall, The Spiritual Automaton, 4, 104-141. 
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awareness of ourselves is inadequate, and the second is related to the 
reasons why “the knowledge that characterizes the minds of the most 
powerful or virtuous people is conscious.” The text that will be ana- 
lyzed later is therefore the most promising one in the effort to assign 
a more precise meaning to the term consciousness in the absence of clear- 
cut textual support, and thus to reconstruct Spinoza’s conception of 
consciousness. 

The aforementioned reconstructions must then start by assuming — 
explicitly or tacitly — a hypothesis about the very nature of consciousness, 
choosing usually between a cognitive/representational model and a dis- 
positional/experiential one. According to the former, consciousness is 
a sort of reflexive and possibly immediate knowledge;’* according to the 
latter, it is rather like a feeling or an emotional state.'"® Nevertheless, all such 
reconstructions have to face the same issues concerning the lack of speci- 
ficity of Spinoza’s account and the fact that they sound problematic from 
a contemporary perspective because of their seeming implications that 
(a) everything that can be known by God is — or may be — conscious and 
that (b) everything that is conscious is — or may be — conscious of every- 
thing that happens to it.”° 

In Spinoza’s works, “to be conscious” is an expression used to qualify 
both minds and ideas; the conceptual grounds for this lexical latitude’” lie 
partly in the definition of the human mind in terms of ideas (Ezpi1), which 
implies that all minds are ideas (Ezp13s), but not that all ideas are necessa- 
rily a mind. The intrinsic features of an idea must then be attributed to 
every mind, but not necessarily the other way around. This leaves open the 
question whether consciousness is applied to minds because they are ideas 
or by virtue of other features exclusive to a certain subgroup of ideas, or to 
a subclass of minds. If one takes the first alternative, the concept of idea 
idearum becomes the best candidate to account for consciousness, since 
“the idea of an idea is nothing but the form of the idea,” and this explains — 
Spinoza maintains — why “as soon someone knows something, he thereby 


° LeBuffe, “Theories about Consciousness in Spinoza’s Ethics,” 533. 

"4 Tn this case, the concepts “idea” and “idea of an idea” are the chief ones; and the interpretations may 
conceive of Spinoza’s view on consciousness along the lines of the Cartesian tradition. 

In this case, the concepts of “conatus” and “affect” become central, and bringing Spinoza’s view 
closer to Descartes’s is virtually inconceivable. 

6 Aslam not offering a full reconstruction, but just an analysis of a single passage, I will not assess 
these questions here. For a more complete presentation of my own position, see L ‘automate spirituel, 
41-52. 

'7 Still, Spinoza is quite accurate when it comes to distinguishing between veridical and non-veridical 
knowledge; see LeBuffe, “Theories about Consciousness in Spinoza’s Ethics,” 535-539. 
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knows that he knows it.” The difficulties raised by this interpretation 
have already been vastly elaborated, and I shall not evoke them here. 
I would like simply to stress that whatever conception of consciousness 
one adopts in interpreting Spinoza’s doctrine, it has to include the notion 
of an idea idearum as a concept that accounts for Spinoza’s association 
of consciousness and self-knowledge (e.g., see E2p23, E4pg). 

Despite the passages where he accentuates the immediacy of ideas of 
ideas in relation to their ideas (the former being defined as the form of the 
latter), I believe that Spinoza did not mean this concept to account for 
consciousness, at least at the time he was working on the second part of 
the Ethics. In this work, the theory is clearly designed primarily to provide 
grounds for what we may call God’s omniscience or, as Michael Della 
Rocca” puts it, Spinoza’s version of the Principle of Sufficient Reason.*° 
And it is only to that extent that it may contribute to explaining certain 
aspects of what Spinoza takes consciousness to be. Because there is no 
numerical difference between an idea and its idea, reflexive perception can 
be conceived as an intrinsic feature of ideas,” and not only as higher-order 
thought. That is why I take the representational reflexivity conveyed by 
this concept as necessary — though not sufficient — to account for con- 
sciousness in the Evhics. Also, these tenets require a justification for the 
reference to a “self” (“ipse”), contained in Spinoza’s formulations and this is 
one of the main concerns of my reading.” 

The second alternative is to introduce a criterion to distinguish between 
ideas and minds, or between minds that are conscious and those that are 
not. In this case, there are many more candidates that can be derived from 
specific aspects of a mind: the level of composition and complexity of its 
object, the flexibility and responsiveness of its object, the degree of power 
of a mind’s nature and/or of the nature of its object; the adequacy/ 
inadequacy of the mind’s own ideas, the stability and the hardness of the 
body that is the mind’s object, and so on. Also, this alternative does not 


8 Ezpzis (GII 154), my emphasis. See also TIE $33 (G II 13), and, concerning the consistency between 
these texts, Matheron, “Ideas of Ideas and Certainty in the Tractatus de Intellectus Emendatione and 
in the Ethics.” 

2 Della Rocca, “A Rationalist Manifesto: Spinoza and the Principle of Sufficient Reason,” and 
Spinoza, especially 4-5. 

*° Gueroult (Spinoza) and Matheron (Individu et communauté) have already made use of a similar key 
(“Vintelligibilité intégrale du reel’) to untangling Spinoza’s philosophy. 

™ For exactly the same reason the doctrine of ideas of ideas cannot be used as the only basis for the 
phenomenon of selective consciousness, for it applies universally. 

* This issue has been recently addressed by Renz, “The Definition of the Human Mind and the 
Numerical Difference between Subjects (2pu—2p13s).” 
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imply — by itself — a choice between a representational or a dispositional 
notion of consciousness. The main issue with this alternative, however, is 
that Spinoza explicitly embraces a continuous chain of being and, there- 
fore, none of these criteria can fully ensure a sharp distinction that could — 
a priori — establish classes of minds. 

I think that this conclusion is not to be circumvented, but should be 
understood as reflecting Spinoza’s intentions. My point here, however, is 
different: that all those aspects have their role in a complete account of 
Spinoza’s conception of consciousness, but only as far as they are subsumed 
under the idea that a conscious mind is a finite being actually existing in 
duration and, hence, striving to preserve its own individual unity and 
identity.’ Since the unity and the identity of a finite being existing in 
duration are not the unity and identity of a substance, they are an unstable 
result of a highly dynamic, complex, and continuous process that moreover 
is subject to varying degrees. Therefore, to know (represent) or to be aware 
of (experience) a se/fis something that has to be unceasingly acquired and 
reacquired. The dichotomy between a representational view of conscious- 
ness and a dispositional one fades away in light of the problem of the 
sense of the reference to a “self”:** what does it mean to apprehend or 
experience ourselves if what we are is so closely related to such a constantly 
renewed context?” If Spinoza does have something to teach us about 
the human mind, it is not how to conceive of it without consciousness, 
but how to conceive of self-consciousness on a non-Cartesian model. 
The interpretation here proposed will not fully support this bold claim, 
but will at least — I hope — reveal its plausibility. 

Also, for the purposes of this chapter, I shall discuss only the case of 
human minds, because the explanation of E3DAr expressly refers to our 
desire and appetite. 


* Tam concerned here exclusively with the unity and identity of a finite being existing in duration 
insofar as it is distinct of others finite beings of the same attribute existing in duration. Therefore, the 
puzzles about the unity and identity of finite modes of different attributes engendered by E2p7 were 
set aside. For insightful assessments of these puzzles, see the chapters of Don Garrett, John Morrison 
and Martin Lin. 

I have argued in favor of this view in L automate spirituel, 1-14. See also Borcherding, “A View from 
Nowhere?”; LeBuffe, “Theories about Consciousness in Spinoza’s Ethics,” 551-553; and Lucash, 
“The Mind’s Body: The Body’s Self-Awareness,” 620-622. For an opposing position, see Parkinson, 
Spinoza’s Theory of Knowledge, 102-105. 

I agree with Della Rocca (Representation and the Mind-Body Problem in Spinoza) that the human 
mind’s phenomena are essentially relational, but for a number of different reasons; one of them is the 
analysis of the explanation of the definition of desire that will be examined here. His thesis about the 
referential opacity of human representations (164-167), implied by this relational feature, will not, 
however, be adopted or endorsed here. For another defense of the relational character of Spinoza’s 
metaphysics, see Viljanen, Spinoza’s Geometry of Power. 


2 
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“Causa Conscientiae” 


After introducing the definition of desire in E3DA1, Spinoza hastens to 
point out that, although this definition does not explain desire in the way 
that Spinoza explained the appetite in E3pgs, it should not be taken as its 
replacement. The new formulation is just meant to provide a formal 
definition of desire that does not seem tautological, given the fact that 
“whether a man is conscious of his appetite or not, the appetite still remains 
one and the same.” 

Hence, to say that desire is the consciousness of appetite might seem to 
be the same as to maintain that desire is, in the end, the same as appetite. 
If that were the case, the definition of E3pgs could be read as establishing, 
at most, a terminological identification between “desire” and “appetite,” 
without determining the meaning of the former concept. But Spinoza does 
something different: he introduces a variation of the definition of desire, in 
which the concept of appetite is replaced by the formulation of E3pq9s 
(“man’s very essence, insofar as it is conceived to be determined to do 
something”), accompanied by the phrase “from any given affection of it.” 
The reason for this inclusion is explained shortly thereafter: 


I could have said that Desire is man’s very essence, insofar as it is conceived 
to be determined to do something. But from this definition (by 2p23) it 
would not follow that the Mind could be conscious of its Desire, or appetite. 
Therefore, in order to involve the cause of this consciousness [ut hujus con- 
scientiae causam involverem], it was necessary (by the same proposition) to 
add: insofar as it is conceived, from some given affection of it, to be determined 
etc. For by an affection of the human essence we understand any constitu- 
tion of that essence [ejusdem essentiae constitutionem], whether it is innate 
[NS: or has come from outside / VM: adventitious],*° whether it is con- 
ceived through the attribute of Thought alone, or through the attribute of 
Extension alone, or is referred to both at once. (G II 190; my emphasis) 


This explanation is intended to justify the reformulation of a definition, 
and hence to clarify a concept. It offers the conceptual phrase that must 
be added to the concept of “appetite” to clarify the reasons why we are 
conscious of it. To say that desire is man’s very essence, insofar as it is 
conceived as determined to do something, would be true to Spinoza’s 


26 The textual variants found in the Nagelate Schriften (NS) and in The Vatican Manuscript of Spinoza’s 
Ethica (VM; edited by Leen Spruitt and Pina Totaro) have been mentioned here in order to forestall 
a possible objection to my view, since it supports the thesis that Spinoza meant to stress the 
irrelevance of the origin of the human essence’s constitution. In the face of these two other sources, 
I take the absence of an alternative in the text of the Opera Posthuma as a manuscript issue. 
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conception of desire (E3pg9s), but “from this definition ... it would not 
follow that the mind could be conscious of its desire, or appetite.” Hence, 
the reason why we are conscious of our very essence insofar as it is deter- 
mined to promote our perseveration is not only that our essence is a power 
(or conatus) capable of producing whatever is useful to our conservation 
and of determining us to do so. Nor is it sufficient for understanding this 
consciousness to conceive of the essence of the human mind as an idea, 
i.e., as a modification of the attribute of thought.”” Clearly, then, conscious- 
ness is not an essential aspect of thought as an attribute of God; if it were, 
a bare consideration of the human mind as determined to do something 
would suffice to explain why it is conscious of itself and of its appetite. 
To explain consciousness, it is still necessary to add a further conceptual 
condition.” 

The conceptual condition is somehow related to the source of the deter- 
mination of our essence:”? it must be produced by some affection. This seems to 
imply that the determination must come from outside. It is true that the 
concept of a human essence’s affection is not defined as a modification of 
ourselves that is produced by external causes, but this is strongly suggested by 
some plausible tenets, in particular: (a) the reference — in this passage — to 
E2p23, along with the traditional classification of this proposition as estab- 
lishing imaginative self-knowledge; (b) the several passages where Spinoza 
seems to state very clearly that self-consciousness is an illusion based on our 
ignorance of the causes of our appetites (Erapp, E3p2s). In this case, the cause 
of consciousness is taken to be the modifications produced by external things 
and the idea of the affection associated with this interaction is taken to be the 
imaginative knowledge of the world and of ourselves.*° 


So, for different reasons, I agree with Martin Lin when he claims, in the fourth chapter of this book, 
that consciousness cannot be taken as the mark of mental in Spinoza’s philosophy. However, we 
disagree on the issue of epistemic asymmetry between mind and body, but I cannot address this 
point here. 

The passage, therefore, raises a problem for those who — like Curley (Spinoza’s Metaphysics) — 
contend that the concept of idea idearum is sufficient to account for consciousness in Spinoza’s 
Ethics. 

The notion of an essence determination is striking, for it implies that what is supposed to be immutable 
and invariable can change. Therefore its use by Spinoza requires a more careful examination than it can 
receive here. I would follow Spinoza’s lead in the quoted passage, and consider as unproblematic and 
equivalent the expressions “determination of human essence,” “affection of human essence,” and 
“constitution of human essence.” For a more comprehensive study of this issue, see L automate 
spirituel, 184-188, and Viljanen, Spinoza’s Geometry of Power, 150-156. 

It is then assumed that the reference to E2p23 proves that for Spinoza, knowledge of the external 
world is a necessary condition of self-knowledge. I do not agree with this conclusion, but I do think 
that the reference to E2p23 is solid evidence that the concept of idea idearum is a necessary, even if 
not a sufficient, condition for consciousness. 
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Yet Spinoza explicitly says that by “affection” he does not only mean 
a modification produced by an external thing: “by an affection of the 
human essence we understand any constitution of that essence, whether 
innate [NS: or has come from outside].” The use of the term innate 
(innata), rare in Spinoza’s vocabulary, is sufficient to rule out the reading 
according to which the cause of the affection and, a fortiori, the cause of 
consciousness, must be determined from the exterior. The point, then, is 
not that the human mind — or the human body — must be determined by 
an external thing, but simply that it has to be determined by any affection, 
whether or not it is produced from the outside. What, then, is the meaning of 
this clause? What is the conceptual condition that ensures that conscious- 
ness follows from this new version of the definition of desire? 

Before we deal with this issue, a second difficulty must be addressed 
concerning the signification of the term affection in the passage. What 
explains why we are conscious of our appetite, and hence of ourselves 
insofar as we are determined to do something, is not only that our essence 
is determined to do something, but that it is so determined by a given 
affection of it. Indeed, the concept of appetite as defined in E3pgs already 
presupposes that our essence is considered as determined to do something. 
Appetite, as Spinoza understands it, involves not only our essence insofar 
as it is a power to do whatever is useful to our conservation (conatus), but 
also our essence as actually determined to do this or that.’ It is necessary 
therefore to distinguish between two different determinations or ascribe 
two different meanings to the term determination. 

The second option is, however, precluded by the fact that this distinc- 
tion must comply with the definition of affection as a constitution of the 
human essence. Spinoza introduces here a broader concept of affection, 
making it closer to — and almost conflating it with — those of determination 
and constitution of an essence: “by an affection of the human essence we 
understand any constitution of that essence.” This is a rather surprising use 
of the word constitutio, since its other occurrences in the Ethics are for the 
most part employed to draw a distinction between the unstable configura- 
tion of a being and its nature.** An important exception is the demonstra- 
tion of E3p56, where Spinoza anticipates the tenets of the new definitions 
of desire and appetite: “Desire is the very essence, or nature, of each [man] 
insofar it is conceived to be determined, by whatever constitution he has, to 


* So the explanation of the new definition of desire implies that the concept of conatus is certainly 
necessary, but not sufficient, to account for the consciousness of our appetites. 


> See, e.g., Erapp (GII 95), Ezpr6ci, Ezp17, Ezp3od, E3pr7d, E3pr8d. 
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do something.” The determination that is produced by some affection, i.e., 
by a constitution of man’s essence, is, then, a determination produced by 
another, prior determination of this same essence. 

Thus the phrase introduced by Spinoza requires a distinction between 
an essence considered as modified/determined and an essence considered as 
modified/determined by a given affection of it. How can this distinction be 
understood? If by “affection” Spinoza understands a change caused by an 
external thing, the case would be closed, as it were, for, in the first case, the 
essence would be conceived as determined by a modification produced by 
an internal cause, and, in the other, the essence would be considered as 
determined by a modification produced by an external cause. Since this 
solution is prevented by the text, however, we are compelled to seek 
another interpretation. This new interpretation, which must disregard 
the inside-outside distinction, must rely on the duplication of the determi- 
nation. The formula “to be determined by a given affection of it” does not 
mean just that the essence is considered to be determined in the sense of 
being modified in a certain way, but must also mean “to be determined as 
a result of a given affection of it.” In this case, “to be determined” signifies 
not just “to have a determination,” but “to have a determination that is 
caused by a given determination.” Therefore, according to the explanation 
of E3DAt, to understand why we are conscious of our appetite, it is 
necessary to consider not only that we are determined to do something, 
but more specifically, that we were determined by another affection or 
constitution of our essence, regardless of the origin of this first affection.” 

This reading of Spinoza’s text brings to light an important shift in the 
meaning of the expression “causa conscientiae.” It is undeniable that the 


By “constitution” I mean not a precarious dimension of being, but something close to what 
Viljanen (Spinoza’s Geometry of Power, 150-156) means, at least for the sake of this argument. 
We both consider it paramount to understand Spinoza’s dynamic metaphysics of finite beings sub 
duratione, for, as he puts it, “the notion is designed to be used in accounting for change in 
temporal existents. The main idea is that actual essences are constituted varyingly over time; the 
way in which an essence is constituted seems to determine what Spinoza calls the actual being of 
a thing” (p. 151). Also, we are both influenced by Matheron’s interpretation ([ndividu et 
communauté chez Spinoza, 37-62). But Viljanen is interested in displaying Spinoza as 
a “rationalist metaphysician inspired by geometry” (4) who defends a “geometrical dynamics of 
individuality” (5). My point is rather to show how Spinoza’s theory of individuality supports his 
affirmations about self-knowledge. A more detailed analysis of my view on the issue and on the 
meaning of constitutio can be found in L ‘automate spirituel, 179-210. Viljanen’s conception in 
terms of the distinction between formal essence and actual essence (see also Spinoza’s Dynamics of 
Being, 246-263) is, I must say, more elegant and more exegetically fruitful than my own. On the 
other hand, my analysis reveals some productive connections between the notions of constitutio, 
inherence (25-210), and convenientia (pp. 224-238) that pave the way to understanding how the 
theory of conatus can make sense of Spinoza’s notion of (self-)consciousness. 
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philosopher purports to draw our attention to the derivative aspect of 
consciousness, and that he does so by introducing an additional clause to 
the original version of the definition of desire (E3P9s). It is also manifest 
that this clause states a condition only under which consciousness could be 
explained, and that this condition is said to be the cause of consciousness. 
But the nature of this condition is blurred. 

The use of the word causa evokes some sort of ontological dependence, 
suggesting a causal process between at least two beings. A plausible way of 
conceiving of this process is to take the affection as the effect of something 
external. However, because the condition states that the given determina- 
tion must be determined by another determination of the same essence, 
this causal process requires a very different model, since it involves two 
modifications of one and the same being. The relevant feature for under- 
standing consciousness is, then, a certain constitution of our being, itself 
determined or produced by another disposition or previous constitution 
of our own being. This twofold structure implies an immanent movement 
of determinations.** Seen in these terms, the cause of our consciousness is 
never external in a proper sense, but always immanent, even if external 
things cause in us the determination to which the condition refers. 

Let’s now return to the main issue, namely, the conceptual addendum 
that ensures that consciousness follows from the rephrasing of the defini- 
tion of desire. The more plausible approach seems to be to seek the 
answer in E2p23, to which Spinoza refers. However, the helpfulness of 
this approach is not so evident.” If the definition of “appetite” involves 
a consideration of the human essence as already determined or modified, 
then, according to E2p23, the consciousness of that appetite would follow 
solely from this definition. For E2p23 asserts that the human mind knows 
itself insofar as it perceives the ideas of the affections of the body, and the 
wide sense Spinoza ascribes to the term affection allows us to conclude that 
the human mind knows itself insofar as it has an idea of an affection, 
whatever its origin. Therefore, the appeal to E2p23 renders worthless the 
clause Spinoza added to the definition of desire and does not elucidate — at 
first sight — the necessity of considering our essence’s constitution specifi- 
cally insofar as it has been determined by another, prior one. 

My proposal is to answer our question using another strategy: by 
reflecting on the suppositions and consequences of the model involving 


*# An additional benefit of this second model is that it is not bound to a transitive causal process and 
may thus be related to the conceptual dimension of the clause that has been stressed earlier. 
® For a comprehensive analysis of E2p23 and its demonstration, see my L automate spirituel, 109-151. 
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a duplication of the determinations that is brought to light in the passage. 
How can this immanent movement of determinations ensure that con- 
sciousness follows from this definition of desire? 


Consciousness and Duration 


The primary basis of the model may seem at first sight as obvious as it is 
uninteresting, but it shall reveal itself to be very enlightening. The notion 
of an immanent movement of determinations requires the applicability of 
the notions of continuation, of perseverance, and, a fortiori, of change. 
Hence, the situation outlined in the phrase can be conceived as real if and 
only if it is read as referring to a durational being, since things that exist sub 
specie aeternitatis cannot change. Consciousness is thus, in Spinoza’s view, 
a phenomenon strictly related to existence in duration.*° 

A different path leads to the same conclusion: the explanation implies 
that in order to understand the cause of consciousness, it is not yet 
sufficient to consider the human mind’s essence as an idea, which essence 
has the power to do what is useful to its conservation (i.e., as its conatus). 
It is also necessary to consider the actualization of this power: the several 
constitutions (or configurations) that shape the existence in duration of 
this essence. The essence of a finite being is a power to do things to preserve 
its own being (E3p7). However, since this being is not a substance, the 
identity between essence and power applies only abstractly:’’ unlike its 
essence, a finite thing’s power varies in many ways when it exists in 
duration.>* The unity and the identity of the essence of an individual, 
insofar as this essence is not variable, shall act as an internal principle of 


36 Es5p23s mentions a sentiment and/or experience of our eternity that can be considered as the 
consciousness of the eternal aspect of our existence. But this text is not opposed to my point: to the 
contrary, it supports the thesis that consciousness is bound to our existence sub specie durationis. For 
Spinoza says that “we feel and know by experience that we are eternal” despite the fact that we cannot 
“recollect that we exist before the Body.” This concessive formulation strongly suggests that Spinoza 
is referring to something that occurs in duration even though its object is our existence sub specie 
aeternitatis. 

By “abstractly” I mean to refer to the consideration of the things as they are “contained in God’s 
attributes,” as opposed to their consideration as existing things, following the formulations of 
Erp8s2 (G II 50) and E2p8 and its scholium. 

This thesis that preserves a conceptual difference between essence and power in the domain of finite 
modes is the fundamental tenet that supports Spinoza’s doctrine of affects, and consequently, his 
ethics. It is explicitly asserted in the Ethics: “when I say that someone passes from a lesser to a greater 
perfection, and the opposite, I do not understand that he is changed from one essence, or form, to 
another. For example, a horse is destroyed as much if it is changed into a man as if it is changed into 
an insect. Rather, we conceive that his power of acting, insofar as it is understood through his nature, 
is increased or diminished” (E4pref; G II 208/24-30). 


38 
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continuation in existence as the same being, which guides the conatus 
dynamic activity.” 

To exist in duration is to continuously strive to exist as the same thing. 
To persevere in our own being is to adapt our constitution each time we 
are affected (or determined), in conformity —as far as possible — with the 
unity and identity of our essence. The immanent movement of determi- 
nations that accounts for the consciousness of our appetite is strictly 
connected to duration as far as it is the result of this activity. In other 
words, the phrase added to the initial definition of desire involves the 
cause of consciousness because it discloses its cornerstone: our imma- 
nent activity to continue to exist as the same. We are conscious of our 
appetites insofar as we endeavor to integrate the determinations/mod- 
ifications so that they do conform to the unity and identity of our 
being.*° 

Since the text concerns human desire and appetite, and we are conceived 
as individuals “composed of a great many individuals of different natures” 
(E2p13PhysDigP1 and Ezprs),*’ the immanent movement of determina- 
tions between two constitutions of one and same essence requires introdu- 
cing some mereological issues. For we remain the same through the 
changes of our constitution, which are different configurations of an 
arrangement of many parts, each one endeavoring to preserve its own 
being. The activity of our conatus is to maintain the unity and identity of 
a whole through highly unstable circumstances: our parts, as well as 
exterior things, drive to break it down. 

In this case, the internal principle of continuation in existence 
cannot be taken as internal in the sense that it is a part of the 
whole, working on the same level as that of the parts that together 


» That is why Spinoza speaks about the human mind’s essence as being determined in some way when 
he redefines the appetite: to refer to those power variations. The fact that he said before (E3p9s) that 
appetite is the conatus when related to mind and body may be misleading, for it insinuates that the 
concept of appetite denotes a power, and not this power insofar as it is determined to do this or that. 
This view takes the phenomenon of consciousness as based on the theory of conatus, as has been 
supported by Garrett (“Representation and Consciousness in Spinoza’s Naturalistic Theory of the 
Imagination”), and for similar reasons. Still, an additional point is being made here: that this theory 
cannot account for consciousness unless we bring in the conditions attached to the theory of 
existence sub duratione. These conditions frame the theory of the conatus, explaining how it is 
connected with Spinoza’s allegations about the causa conscientiae. 

It is not possible to address here the issue of the corpora simplicissima. For the purpose of this chapter, 
I follow the point made by Marshall (The Spiritual Automaton): that it is possible to avoid 
committing Spinoza to atomism as long as this notion is taken as referring to “very simple corps” 
and not to the “simplest corps” (66). For a similar position, see Deleuze, Spinoza et le probléme de 
expression, 183-196. 
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constitute the existence in duration of complex things such as the 
human body and mind. For otherwise, the principle of the whole 
would itself become a part and the distinction between whole and part 
would vanish. Neither can the principle of the continuation of the 
whole be conceived as the result of its parts, because actually existing 
finite modes would then be mere assemblages without any principle of 
unity and it would be inconceivable to attribute to them a singular 
essence.** Further, the internal principle of the whole cannot be said 
to be an essence of the thing taken abstractly, that is, as a separate 
entity that unites the whole with each of its parts from the outside, for 
this notion would expose the model to the objection of an infinite 
regress. It is thus necessary to consider that the parts of an actually 
existing finite mode are mutually determined, not insofar as they are 
themselves individuals, but insofar as they are parts of a whole, and 
actualize some other essence, namely, that of the whole. They com- 
pose an organic unity where all the parts constitute a dynamic whole 
in the sense that whenever a part changes there is a determination to 
change all the other parts.** A dynamic whole is a concept that 
presupposes the notion of constitution or configuration, since its 
unity can be preserved in a multitude of different arrangements of 
the parts. 

Accordingly, we are conscious of our appetites insofar as the whole 
of our ideas succeeds in integrating — as far as possible — new determina- 
tions/modifications that affect their constitution into the unity and 
identity of our being. And that is how the immanent movement of 
determinations is related to the particular ontological conditions defined 
by existence sub duratione. The phrase Spinoza added in the quoted 
passage reveals that in order to account for the consciousness of our 
appetites, it is necessary to consider our essence not only as an essentia 
actuosa — like God’s essence (E2p3s), i.e., as a power determining us to do 
what is useful to our conservation (E3p7—pg) — but as a power determined 
to do this or that and that thereby keeps us existing as the same being. 
The effectiveness of this power works from the inside out: the power of 
the very things that compose the whole produce a mutual determination 
resulting in the conservation of the unity of the whole. 


# Parkinson defends this reading in “Spinoza’s Philosophy of Mind.” See Lucash’s discussion of this 
point in “The Mind’s Body: The Body’s Self-Awareness,” 620-622. 

*® As Udo Thiel puts it: “Since it is the relationship among its parts, rather than the parts themselves, 
which individuates a composite body, the numerical identity of the components is not required for 
the diachronic identity of the composite body” (The Early Modern Subject, 63). 
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Conclusion 


To what conclusions are we led by this framework in which consciousness 
is being conceived? What can Spinoza’s causa conscientiae teach us about 
his view on the human mind? 

First, it reveals that he, like Descartes,** conceives a close relationship 
between consciousness and self-consciousness. If consciousness is a result 
of the activity of integration carried out by the whole of our ideas insofar as 
they compose a constitution of our essence, and if this activity, supposing it 
succeeds, is the continuation of our existence as the same being, then 
consciousness is a mental phenomenon that is related to the preservation 
of our unity as the same individual. The reference to the “self” is no longer 
an additional problem to be accounted for: it is a component of conscious- 
ness. We are conscious of our appetites insofar as we succeed to determine 
our own constitution, adapting it and thereby continuing to exist as the 
same. To be conscious involves a reference to our own unity and identity, 
to our selves. In addition to the ontological unity and identity of our mind 
and our body is something continually threatened and that it is necessary — 
as far as possible — to uphold, namely, the unity and identity expressed by 
the “self,” which is not fixed and already given to us by an idea. Therefore, 
what is perceived when we perceive our selves (ipse) is the formal unity and 
the mereological identity of'a whole that is dynamically self-organized. 

Does this mean that consciousness is for Spinoza a dispositional concept 
instead of a representational one? Does it imply that to be conscious 
requires a concept of experience that is more like an affect than an idea 
of idea? Yes and no. 

Yes, because consciousness does not designate the immediate yet reflex- 
ive perception conveyed by the ideas of our ideas, but an adjustable effect of 
some sort of causal activity (the immanent movement of determinations). 
In this sense, it is context-dependent and analogous to awareness as the 
qualitative feel of experience. This suggests a proximity to the concept of an 
affect. Both awareness and the affective dimension are inherently contex- 
tual features of the ideas in a double sense: they cannot be given apart from 
a finite mode existing in duration, which they constitute and on which they 
are supposed to have an effect, and they are dependent on the interactions 
between finite modes. In the case of the affects, the context can be a mode 
of thinking as well as a mode of extension. The contexts of conscious states, 
instead, are only connected to ideas. Both affects and conscious states, 


* And that is about as far as this comparison shall go, as it will be elucidated later. 
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however, share this major characteristic: their individual identity is con- 
textually defined. For a thinking affect and for a conscious state, this 
means that even though the idea of which they are intentionally related 
is ontologically one and the same, what they are — and hence their power — 
changes in accordance with the circumstance to which the idea is 
attached.* So when we say that an affect is an idea for Spinoza, this 
means that an idea is an affect in such-and-such context. The same applies 
to consciousness: to say that an idea is conscious means that it is conscious 
to a certain mind in such-and such-context. 

On the other hand, as with all mental phenomena in Spinoza’s philo- 
sophy, including the affects themselves,** the notion of being conscious is 
rooted in the concept of an idea. Consequently, it has, by its very nature, 
like all mental events, a representational feature. More specifically, because 
the form of all ideas is an idea of an idea, i.e., involves a reflexive percep- 
tion, the activities of our ideas — as well as their effects — can be perceived 
together with them and they can therefore be an object of knowledge for 
us. To be conscious means therefore to be disposed in a certain way (“to be 
determined” in the vocabulary used in E3DAte), and to perceive that 
disposition as something belonging to the unity and identity of a whole 
of ideas that are dynamically organized by our singular essence. Therefore, 
this peculiar effect produced by the conatus of some complex ideas is 
cognitive as well as dispositional. 

The notion of consciousness that is revealed by the explanation of 
Spinoza’s new definition of desire (Ez3DAte) involves a notion of subjec- 
tivity that is original and very different from the Cartesian doctrine of the 
subject as a substance. In Spinoza’s conception, the consciousness of our 
unity as subjects is a necessary epistemic outcome of the infinite chain of 
causes. As a necessary effect of a process for which our essence was 
not present at the beginning, and from which it emerges, the “I,” or the 
consciousness of subjective unity, appears to the subject as given, as a point 
of departure. This explains Spinoza’s criticisms of the illusions of subjec- 
tivity when conceived according to the Cartesian model, as, for instance, in 
the explanation of the genesis of the notion of free will and its argumenta- 
tive force in the polemical or ad hominem proofs; in the case of Spinoza’s 
dialogue with the skeptic (within the limits where this discussion can be 
performed in the 77E); and in the a posteriori proof of the existence of God 


*® See, e.g., E3p36. 
4° The centrality of the concept of an “idea” in Spinoza’s philosophy is thus sufficient to render 
pointless the dichotomy between representational and dispositional features of mental states. 
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(E2pi). This feature of consciousness — let us call it phenomenological — 
also explains the use of the first person in the axioms of the second part of 
the Ethics. 

However, consciousness cannot be philosophy’s point of departure for 
this very same reason, for consciousness necessarily appears as datum to the 
human mind, even though it is the effect of a process that the mind does 
not initiate. In a sense, it could be said to be a necessary and essential 
illusion of finite thought in duration. Nevertheless, it is not an illusion in 
the sense that the unity that it makes known is not a real unity, for it 
represents the complex finite modal unity in duration as it expresses itself 
through the attribute of thought. So, to consider consciousness as an 
illusion would transform into illusions both finitude and duration 
themselves. 
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CHAPTER IO 


Spinoza on the Association of Affects 
and the Workings of the Human Mind 


Lisa Shapiro 


Part III of Spinoza’s Ethics has typically drawn scholarly attention because 
of the claim of E3p7 that the conatus of a thing constitutes its essence and 
because of the taxonomy of the affects presented in it and compiled at the 
end in the Definition of the Affects. While these elements of Part III are 
clearly important, this chapter concerns a set of propositions in Ethics 
Part III that are often overlooked. These propositions lay out some details 
of the workings of the human mind, how we imagine particular objects and 
how we begin to reason, that is, to relate objects to one another, whether 
that be through resemblance, temporally or causally, expanding our under- 
standing from how things affect us to how things relate to one another. 
In particular, E3p12 and E3p13 concern how our attention focuses on 
objects. E3p14 begins a series of propositions that detail ways in which 
we associate our imaginations of things, and in particular the role resem- 
blance plays. E3p18 concerns how we relate objects in time through 
affective responses. E3p12—E3p24 outline the basic infrastructure of the 
ways in which our affective responses allow us to draw inferences about 
causal relations. 

There are at least three lines of approach to this set of propositions. First, 
we might articulate how they impact the account of human interaction, 
social relationships, and the account of good that follows in Part IV of 
Ethics, shedding light on the role of the affects in Spinoza’s moral, social, 
and political philosophy.’ Second, we might consider how Spinoza’s 
account of the associative mechanisms of the human mind compares 
with another familiar figure who understands human thought in terms of 
principles of association guiding the imagination: David Hume, shedding 


" For scholars who draw attention to this aspect of Spinoza’s thought, see James, Spinoza on Philosophy, 
Religion and Politics and “Freedom, Slavery and the Passions”; Kisner, “Perfection and Desire” and 
“Spinoza’s Virtuous Passions”; the essays in Kisner and Youpa, Spinoza’s Ethical Theory; LeBuffe, 
From Bondage to Freedom; and Rosenthal, “Persuasive Passions”. 
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light on the development of naturalist accounts of thought.” However, 
each of these two options simply takes the claims Spinoza makes about the 
associations in the imagination for granted without asking how they fit into 
his account of the human mind. This third line of approach is the one I will 
pursue here. In particular, I will be concerned to elucidate both what the 
basis is for Spinoza’s claims about our imaginative associations and what 
the principles of association Spinoza articulates tell us about his account 
of human understanding. 

Regarding the basis of Spinoza’s claims, it is worth noting that while 
there may be connections between Hume’s principles of association and 
Spinoza’s, Hume’s appeal to three principles of association guiding the 
movement of the imagination — resemblance, contiguity in space and time, 
and cause and effect — is an empirical claim, grounded in observations of 
movements of thought resulting in an inductively supported generaliza- 
tion. Spinoza, while certainly an astute observer of human activity of 
various sorts, privileges rational and intuitive knowledge over empirically 
grounded generalizations (Ezp4os2). Assuming that the Ethics aims to be 
either an exercise of reason or the articulation of intuitive knowledge, 
Spinoza’s claims about the workings of the imagination need to follow 
from the metaphysics and account of human nature set out earlier in the 
work. 

In this chapter, I offer a close reading of propositions E3p12—-E3p24. 
Doing so requires setting out a bit of background, and so I begin by briefly 
laying out the key relevant elements of the Spinozist system: conatus, 
imagination, and the primary affects. The questions that emerge in con- 
sidering these elements of the Spinozist system will help frame my discus- 
sion of the propositions at issue. I then turn to offer an interpretation that 
shows how propositions E3p12—E3p24 constitute Spinoza’s account of the 
workings of the human mind, and in particular, of how the mind works to 
move us from ideas of the way we are affected by things to ideas of objects 
in relation to one another. The propositions with which I am concerned 
also begin the process of enumerating other affects in the taxonomy, 
including love, hatred, vacillation, hope, fear, confidence, despair, glad- 
ness, remorse, pity, favor, and indignation, and I will conclude by suggest- 
ing that these propositions also show how, for Spinoza, epistemology is 
ultimately subordinated to his moral psychology and ethics. 


* See Klever, “Hume Contra Spinoza?” and “More about Hume’s Debt to Spinoza.” Popkin, “Hume 
and Spinoza” and Neu, Emotion, Thought and Therapy concern various points of comparison 
between Hume and Spinoza, if not this particular one. 
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1 Some Preliminaries: Conatus, Imagination, the Primary Affects, 
and Two Puzzles 


The propositions with which I am concerned depend centrally on the 
primary affects — joy, sadness, and desire — and these affects derive directly 
from conatus, the striving of each thing, insofar as it can by its own power, 
to persevere in being what it is (E3p6), and the further claim in E3p7 that 
this “striving by which each thing strives to persevere in its being is nothing 
but the actual essence of the thing.” So to understand these propositions, 
we need to first understand conatus and, then, its relation to the primary 
affects. However, in order to understand conatus as it applies to the human 
mind, we will need to understand Spinoza’s notion of imagination; imagi- 
nation also plays a central role in E3p12—-E3p24, and so while I will 
introduce Spinoza’s account here, more will be said in the next section. 
It is perhaps most straightforward to understand the claim of E3p7 that 
a thing’s conatus constitutes its essence by conceiving of Nature as 
extended, and so of things as bodies. As Nature does its thing, that is, 
natures (to follow Spinoza in turning “nature” into a verb form in Exp29 | 
GII 71), parts of nature, that is, particular bodies, causally interact. 
As Spinoza outlines in the short excursus on physics in Part II of the 
Ethics, those interactions result in an array of regions, where within the 
constant change that characterizes an infinite causal chain, there is none- 
theless some structural stability. Within these regions, though particular 
parts of extended substance may change, though the relative sizes of the 
parts may change, though the movement of the parts may shift direction, 
the proportion, or ratio, of the motion and rest among the bodies in the 
remains the same.’ Furthermore, Spinoza asserts, so long as this ratio 
remains the same, the particular body “will retain its nature, as before, 
without any change in its form” (E2p13PhysDigL4—6 | GII 100-101). 
Insofar as a body’s ratio is preserved, that particular body continues to 
exist as the particular body it is, and so it makes sense to consider the ratio 
as constitutive of a particular body. Spinoza’s claim in E3p7, then, is simply 
that its striving to maintain its ratio is the essence of a body. A body can fail 
to persevere, in which case it will cease to exist and become something else, 
with a different ratio, which will then strive to maintain that new ratio, 
until that proportion of motion and rest is also compromised, and so on.* 


> See Ezp13PhysDigLs5—7 | GII 100-101. 

* Understanding conatus, and its relation to the notion of ratio, is no small interpretive matter, and 
here I am simply assuming a reading that deflates any apparent teleology. That is, I take it that the 
sense of essence in play does not involve any appeal to a function or purpose. It can be useful to think 
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In E2p7 Spinoza articulates what is often referred to as a principle of 
parallelism: “The order and connection of ideas is the same as the order 
and connection of things.” The demands of parallelism require a mental 
equivalent to the concept of ratio as it applies to bodies. Conatus, or the 
essence of a thing as it is introduced in E3p6 through E3p8, is a wholly 
general concept; it applies to each singular thing, irrespective of the attribute 
under which it is conceived. However, in E3p9, conatus is expressly applied 
to the mind: 


Both insofar as the mind has clear and distinct ideas, and insofar as it has 
confused ideas, it strives [conatur], for an indefinite duration, to preserve 
[itself] in its being [#7 suo esse per severare] and it is conscious of this striving 
it has [Aujus sui conatus est conscia]. (G II 147) 


The proposition highlights two features of the conatus or striving proper to 
the human mind. First, it is in virtue of both the clear and distinct and 
the confused ideas constituting a human mind that the mind strives to 
persevere. Second, the conatus of the human mind entails consciousness of 
itself. 

The presupposition of E3p9 that the human mind is constituted by both 
clear and distinct and confused ideas, as the demonstration makes clear, 
draws attention to the fact that both adequate and inadequate ideas figure 
in the human mind. An adequate idea, as defined in E2d4, is a true idea 
insofar as it is considered in itself — that is, to comprehend it fully, one need 
only consider the idea itself, and not any other idea external to it. In E2p38 
and E2p38c, Spinoza identifies ideas, or notions, that are common to all 
as adequate ideas,’ and presumably we can take it that the human mind 
contains adequate ideas insofar as it contains these common notions. I will 
not have more to say about this aspect of the human mind. An inadequate 
idea, by contrast, does not contain in itself the conditions of its own truth. 
The explication of its content depends on that of other ideas, and insofar as 
the chain of logical dependencies between ideas are as infinite as the chain 
of causal dependencies of finite bodies (E1p28), that explication may be 


of particular things as akin to eddies in a stream. The water in the stream continues its flow 
downstream, but the pattern of motion of the water creates a steady state, an eddy. The eddy will 
remain even though the water of the eddy is constantly changing, just so long as the pattern of 
motion is preserved. If something disrupts that motion, say, a rock falls into the water, the eddy will 
disappear. This sort of interpretation aligns with that offered in Carriero, “Spinoza on Final 
Causality” and “Conatus and Perfection in Spinoza.” See also Garrett, “Spinoza’s Conatus 
Argument” and “Spinoza’s Theory of Metaphysical Individuation.” 

It is not clear whether there are any other ideas he takes to be conceived adequately by the human 
mind. 
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necessarily incomplete. Imaginations are perhaps the paradigm case of 
inadequate ideas, and so to understand the way in which inadequate 
ideas figure in the human mind we need to understand imagination. 

Spinoza defines the term image and its mental counterpart, imagine, in 
E2p17s, fleshing out the content of the proposition itself, which concerns 
the way in which the human mind takes external bodies causally impacting 
the human body as existing, or as present to it. When external bodies 
appear to the mind — when the mind is presented with bodies external to 
it as existing — the mind, in Spinoza’s terms, imagines. I will call these 
appearances or presentations “imaginations” or “imaginings.” The bodily 
affections corresponding to those imaginings are termed “images.”° 

Our imaginations, while they present external bodies to us, are not to be 
understood as verisimilar or veridical representations of bodies external to 
us. Rather, they are quite simply how things appear to us. In Spinoza’s 
system, there are two distinct senses in which we can say that an idea has an 
object. First, there is a metaphysical sense grounded in Spinoza’s paralle- 
lism, which aligns the conceptions of a thing under the attribute of thought 
and under the attribute of extension. The metaphysical object of the idea 
constituting the essence of a thing is just that thing conceived under the 
attribute of extension.’ Second, there is an epistemic sense of the object of 
an idea. Spinoza clearly recognizes this distinction between the metaphy- 
sical and epistemic objects of an idea in his discussion of the idea of Peter 
in E2pi7s: 


we clearly understand the difference between the idea of, say, Peter, which 
constitutes the essence of Peter’s mind, and the idea of Peter which is in 
another man, say in Paul. For the former directly explains the essence of 
Peter’s body, and does not involve existence, except so long as Peter exists; 
but the latter indicates the condition of Paul’s body more than Peter’s nature 
and therefore which that condition of Paul’s body lasts, Paul’s mind will 
still regard Peter as present to itself, even though Peter does not exist. 


(GII 105-106) 


The idea of Peter that constitutes the essence of Peter’s mind is just Peter’s 
body, what I am calling the metaphysical object of the idea of Peter. 
The sense in which Paul’s idea is of Peter, is, however, entirely different. 
Paul’s idea of Peter is a matter of the way in which Peter is presented to 


© See GII 106. 

7 Tt is this sense of “object” that figures in the claim of E2p13 that “the object of the idea [objectum 
ideae] constituting the human mind is the body, or a certain mode of extension which actually exists, 
and nothing else” (GII 96). Insofar as Spinoza himself uses the term objectum only in this sense, we 
might well say that this is the proper sense of the object of an idea for him. 
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Paul’s mind as present. That is, the object of Paul’s idea of Peter is what 
Paul represents Peter to be, or Paul’s imagination of Peter. 

If our imaginations were wholly veridical or adequate, the object of our 
imagination, the epistemic object of an idea, would be identical with its 
metaphysical object. This, however, is not the case. This presentation of 
Peter in Paul’s mind is due less to Peter’s essence than to the way in which 
Paul finds himself affected.* As Spinoza takes himself to have demonstrated 
in Ezp16cr and E2p16c2, the human mind perceives bodies insofar as its 
body, the idea of which constitutes its essence, is affected by the bodies 
around it, but in perceiving those bodies our ideas of them “indicate the 
condition of our own body [nostri corporis contitutionem] more than the 
nature of the external bodies” (GII 104). Through the ways in which bodies 
impact our own body, we do not perceive the natures of things. Rather, in 
perceiving as present the things we do, we perceive more the condition of 
our own body. To put this point in terms of imagination, our imagina- 
tions, in presenting us with objects, represent the way that the condition of 
our body is affected by causal interactions with things external to us. I will 
discuss this matter further in the next section. 

Let me now turn to the second claim of E3pg, that the mind is 
conscious of its own striving or conatus. It is challenging to understand 
just what Spinoza intends by this claim, and it is made more puzzling by 
the scholium to the proposition. There, Spinoza distinguishes between 
will and appetite. Will is this striving referred to the mind alone; whereas 
the appetite is referred to mind and body together. Of particular interest 
is appetite.” As Spinoza understands it, appetite is “the very essence of 
man, from whose nature there necessarily follows those things that 
promote his preservation” (GII 147). Our appetites serve our self- 
preservation, and clearly pertain to our bodily needs and the mental 
manifestation of those needs. Our appetite just is our striving to persevere 
as the things we are, and so is our essence. Insofar as appetite is this 
striving, we should by E3p9 be conscious of it. Plausibly, insofar as our 
appetites move us to act to satisfy those appetites, we are conscious of 
them. The puzzle comes with Spinoza’s last point of clarification, of the 
distinction between appetite and desire: 


8 See Garrett, “Representation, Misrepresentation in Spinoza’s Philosophy of Mind” for further 
discussion. 

° Presumably, we will what we do consciously, and in this way are conscious of our striving. More 
needs to be said regarding the way the will is directed and our consciousness of that directedness, and 
its reference to only the mind. As will soon become clear, the focus of the discussion of this chapter 
does not require this be developed. 
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Between appetite and desire there is no difference, except that desire is 
generally related to men insofar as they are conscious [conscii] of their 
appetite. So desire can be defined as Appetite together with consciousness of 
the appetite. |Cupiditas est appetitus cum ejusdem conscientid.] (GI 148) 


Here, it can seem that Spinoza is maintaining that appetite is not con- 
scious, whereas desire is, and, in particular, is a consciousness of appetite. 
And this, of course, would seem to undercut the original claim of the 
proposition, that the human mind is conscious of its striving to persevere 
in its being. This leaves us with a question of how Spinoza can distinguish 
between appetite and desire and adhere to the proposition he is discussing. 

I want here to suggest an answer to this puzzle. This answer is provi- 
sional; however, it also accords with the interpretation I will develop of the 
propositions that follow in the next section. It is important to note that 
Spinoza here uses two distinct, though, closely related terms: conscius and 
conscientia. The former term is repeated in the proposition, its demonstra- 
tion and scholium, but the latter term is used only in the definition of 
desire. Conscius connotes a knowledge, that is, an awareness, of good and 
evil. I take the use of that term in this proposition to indicate that conatus — 
striving to persevere in one’s being — in humans provides the direction that 
serves to distinguish good and evil for us. Insofar as its conatus is the actual 
essence of it as a thing, the human mind has an innate awareness (or 
knowledge) of good and evil — it is conscious of its own striving to 
persevere. This point applies to both will and appetite. Desire, however, 
involves conscientia. Conscientia also involves an awareness of good and 
evil, but that awareness is articulated, or, we might say, it involves a self- 
awareness of our awareness of a thing as good. So when I have an appetite 
for an apple, I am aware of an apple insofar as it is good for me and Iam 
moved toward eating the apple. When I desire an apple, I not only am 
aware of an apple and moved toward it, but I also am aware of my 
awareness of the apple insofar as it is good for me, for in desiring it 
I affirm the apple is good and direct myself toward it."° 

Now, though desire is presented as one of the primary affects, it, 
interestingly, does not figure in E3p12—E3p24. I will return to this point 
toward the end of my discussion, as it seems to me that an important aspect 


"© For more detailed discussions of Spinoza’s account of consciousness, see Garrett, “Representation 
and Consciousness”; LeBuffe, “Theories about Consciousness”; Marshall, The Spiritual Automaton; 
and Nadler, “Spinoza and Consciousness.” These accounts focus on how Spinoza conceives of 
consciousness and its relation to thought. Though my view is aligned with Garrett and Marshall, my 
concern is to draw out what follows about Spinoza’s account of reasoning — understood as the 
relations of ideas — given that he takes us to affectively represent things as present. 
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of the relationship that emerges between joy and love, and sadness and 
hatred, in those propositions runs parallel to the relation I am suggesting 
there is between appetite and desire." Before considering those proposi- 
tions, however, we now need to turn to joy and sadness, the primary affects 
central to those propositions. 

Insofar as E3p9 begins to provide us with an explanation of conatus 
within the domain of the mental, that is, of conatus as that striving of the 
human mind to preserve itself in existence, then it also affords us the mental 
concept that stands in parallel to the bodily concept of ratio. The theory of 
the primary affects articulated in E3prs provides this mental equivalent of 
homeostatic stability of a physical thing. This is clear from the demonstra- 
tion of E3p11, which appeals to Ezp7 and Ezpr4 (the proposition that 
translates the physics that immediately precedes it into mental terms, 
asserting that “the human mind is capable of perceiving a great many 
things, and is the more capable, the more its body can be disposed in 
a great many ways’). And proposition E3pm itself draws a parallel between 
increases and decreases in the body’s power of acting (i.e., maintaining itself 
in existence) and increases and decreases in the power of thinking. In the 
scholium, joy and sadness are defined as passions that reflect, respectively, 
the mind’s increasing power to persevere (passing to a greater perfection) or 
decreasing power to persevere (passing to a lesser perfection). 

So, insofar as we strive to persevere in our being, we have an appetite, 
and insofar as we are aware of that appetite, we desire. Insofar as by nature 
we have a drive to continue in existence, we will naturally aim to increase 
our ability to succeed in that drive. That is, by nature we will strive to 
increase joy and decrease sadness. Do we feel joy and sadness because of 
our increased power? Or are joy and sadness simply the mental form of 
increased power? Are joy and sadness mere feelings, or do they, like all 
mental states for Spinoza, have an object? That is, how are we to under- 
stand joy and sadness within Spinoza’s account? 

In this section, I have sketched out a number of central concepts within 
Spinoza’s account of the human mind. First, for Spinoza, conatus, or that 
striving to persevere constituting the essence of a thing, applies to things 
conceived under the attribute of thought, or a mind, just as much as it 
applies to a body. In Spinoza’s explication of that concept as it applies to 
a human mind, he distinguishes two aspects: that a human mind comprises 
both adequate and inadequate ideas, and that it includes an awareness of 
its striving. Imaginations figure centrally with respect to the first aspect, as 


" For an interesting discussion of appetite and desire, see Steinberg, “Affect, Desire and Motivation.” 
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they are paradigmatic inadequate ideas: our imaginations are the way in 
which things appear to us in virtue of the way in which we are affected by 
them. The second aspect, our consciousness of our striving, leads to the 
introduction of appetite and desire, as well as of joy and sadness, as central 
to the human mind. But with these introductions come questions: In what 
sense are we aware of our appetites? How are appetites distinguished from 
desire in virtue of our awareness? Equally, what are we aware of in being 
affected with joy and sadness? Are these affects representational? These 
questions effectively concern just what consciousness consists in for 
Spinoza, and how consciousness connects with our representation, and 
so knowledge, of the world around us. With this background in place, we 
are now in a position to examine E3p12—E3p13. 


2 Imaginative Attention, Affective Association, and the Workings 
of the Human Mind 


In this section, I proceed by offering a close reading of propositions 
E3p12-E3p24. While this interpretive strategy is somewhat flatfooted, 
these propositions are vexing, and this mode of presentation allows us to 
see how these propositions build on one another to come into view. 
Spinoza begins in E3p12—E3p13 presenting a picture of the ways in which 
we are affected by things are tied to our imagining and attending to the 
objects we do. E3p14 and E3p1s further clarify this picture, but also 
highlight questions about joy and sadness. Subsequent propositions 
address those questions by articulating the role those affects play in our 
imagining more objects and then in relating those imaginings to one 
another. E3p16 and E3p17 show how similarities in how we are affected 
contribute to our imagination of objects, including the variability of our 
imagination. E3p18 demonstrates how we relate imagined objects to 
one another through the ways in which we are affected, and 
E3p19—E3p24 focuses on how the ways in which we are affected 
allow us to relate imagined objects to one another causally. 


2.1 Attention and Imagination 


In E3pr2 and E3p13, Spinoza explains how our attention becomes focused 
on one object rather than another. We “strive to imagine those things that 
increase or aid the body’s power of acting” (E3p12) and to avoid “imagining 
those things that diminish or restrain its or the body’s power of acting” 
(E3p13c). We do so by recollecting or calling to mind those things that 
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contribute to our continued existence or that preclude the existence of 
what undermines our continued to existence.” 

What is it to focus attention on one object or another? One natural 
way to think of focusing attention is as the mind’s honing in on an idea 
that already exists, fully formed, in our mind. We assume that our mind is 
well-furnished with ideas that correspond to the infinite ways in which 
our body is affected by the things external to it. Under this assumption, 
E3p12 and E3p13 posit that we hone in on those ideas insofar as their 
objects make our body more resilient and ignore those that undermine 
resilience, that is, we hone in on those ideas of things most conducive to 
our persevering, or self-preservation. On this account, we have the ideas 
in mind before we are affected by things. Insofar as things do affect us, we 
are drawn to the ideas we already have. I will refer to this as the Ideas 
Before Affects interpretation. 

There is something commonsensical about this way of thinking, but it 
does not do justice to Spinoza’s appeal to imagination in E3p12 and E3p13. 
As noted in the previous section, imaginations consist in the way in which 
the way external things impact our bodily state is realized in consciousness. 
For Spinoza, imagination is quite simply the way in which things appear 
to us as existing, the way things are presented as present to us. 

We can see Spinoza’s concern with how our attention is focused in 
these propositions as his effort to explain not how we hone in on the 
ideas we do, but rather how things appear to us as they do, that is, how we 
imagine what we do. And his explanation is that things appear as they 
do — we perceive the objects we do — in accordance with how external 
things are conducive to our persevering. What it is to focus attention 
on this reading is to organize or conceptualize the manifold of causal 
impacts on our body in a particular way.” I will refer to this as the 
Affective Imagination interpretation."* 

The scholium to E3p13 not only helps to elucidate the differences in the 
interpretations, but also brings out wherein the issue between them lies. 
For according to the scholium, this proposition (and presumably the one 


* Carriero, “Conatus and Perfection” discusses these propositions, but toward a different end, that of 
better understanding conatus. 

® T discuss this view in more detail in Shapiro, “Passionate Perception” and “Spinoza on Imagination 
and the Affects.” 

‘4 There is also a third sort of account, one that I will not give much weight to here. Interpreters have 
often taken Spinoza to take the affects as evaluative judgments. On this line, loving one’s neighbor 
would be a judgment that one’s neighbor was good. The issue with this line of interpretation is that 
it intellectualizes the affects, masking the way that the affects arise through our causal connections to 
the world. 
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prior) is supposed to help us understand just what love and hatred are. 
Spinoza defines love as “joy with the accompanying idea of an external 
cause” and hatred as “sadness with the accompanying idea of an external 
cause” (GII 151). What seems to distinguish love and hatred from the affects 
of joy and sadness is simply their coming with the idea of an external cause. 
On the face of it, this seems most in line with the first interpretation, 
insofar as it would seem to imply that love is an affective attitude toward an 
already existing idea, which, through that affective attitude, is brought to 
our attention. However, the second interpretation also makes sense. For we 
can take what it is to love to be to want present the object of love, that is, to 
imagine it. What it is to hate something is (somewhat paradoxically) to 
imagine something one wants to be destroyed. But this entails imagining 
other things that exclude its existence. On this reading, love or hatred, as an 
affect (joy or sadness) with an imagination of an object, can be understood 
as an affectively formed imagination. We take the object we do as present 
to us in virtue of the joy it brings us. The question that comes to the fore in 
trying to decide between these two interpretations concerns the relation 
between joy and love, or sadness and hate. Is joy (or sadness) itself an 
objectless feeling, looking to attach to an object? If so, the Ideas Before 
Affect interpretation makes more sense. Or is joy (or sadness) something 
else, a particular kind of affect (an idea, and so representational) that shapes 
the way things appear to us, what we imagine to exist? This alternative is 
more aligned with the Affective Imagination interpretation. But if this 
latter interpretation is correct, it also raises a further question about the 
nature of joy (or sadness) and how it is distinct from love (or sadness from 
hatred). In what way are joy and sadness representational? And how is that 
distinct from having an object appear to us as existing? As we will see, 
similar questions arise in the propositions that follow concerning the ways 
in which we associate imaginings. 


2.2 Associations of Affects: Questions about Joy and Sadness 


E3p14 is at once both commonsensical and confusing. It articulates the 
commonsense position that we naturally form affective associations in our 
experience, and these associations then inform our interactions with the 
world going forward. Many a screwball romantic comedy is driven by the 
premise that if someone feels both love and anger together, she will 
continue to feel those two emotions in concert. A child’s initial experiences 
of surprise may come with either fear or joy, and one can easily imagine 
that he will grow up to be either a recluse or an adventurer depending on 
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which it is. The demonstration, on the other hand, is confusing. Spinoza 
attributes this association of affects to associations of imaginings — when we 
are thinking of one object, we move to think of another. It is not clear, 
however, why associations of ideas of objects should demand an association 
of affects. Certainly, on the Ideas before Affects interpretation it is clear we 
often change our feelings about objects: liking a classmate one day, despis- 
ing him the next; fearing dogs as a child, loving a pet dog as an adult; and 
so on. If a student thinks of her classmate, with which affect will it be? 
What will be the associated idea with that feeling? Will the same idea be 
associated with the opposing feeling? 

Spinoza’s demonstration appeals to the proposition that leads directly to 
his introduction of imagination, Ezp16c2, and noting that our imagina- 
tions “indicate the affects of our body more than the nature of external 
bodies.””” Apparently, this fact alone is sufficient to derive the proposition. 
If we are affected simultaneously by two distinct affects, we will thereafter 
associate them. The point here is that so long as we remain essentially the 
same being, we will continue to be affected by external things in the same 
way. Thus, when we experience one affect, our body will be in a state that is 
conducive to the other affect. But the implication is that the association 
between our imaginations is a matter of the association of affects, and that 
is because the way we are affected is constitutive of our imagination. 
So, while the proposition itself is consistent with the Idea Before Affect 
interpretation, the demonstration supports the Affective Imagination 
interpretation. I will thus take it as a defeasible position that Spinoza 
holds something akin to the view of the Affective Imagination interpreta- 
tion. But the question remains just how to understand our imaginations — 
how objects are presented as present to us — as constituted by the way we 
are affected. 

E3pts on its face trivially follows from E3p14. If our experience of the 
affects can be a matter simply of our past experience, we can find ourselves 
affected in a particular way by something simply because we happened to 
have been affected that way in the past, not because of any intrinsic aspect 
of that thing. And the corollary notes just how these accidents become 
entrenched. For once we are affected with joy or sadness in imagining what 
we do, we, in virtue of that affect, are either empowered or disempowered; 
joy just is an increase of our power, and sadness just is a decrease of our 
power. 


*S Tt is instructive, however, that in this demonstration he shifts from talking of “our ideas of external 
bodies” (the language of E2p16C) to “imaginations.” 
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The corollary to this proposition signals that there is a close connection 
between our being affected with joy or sadness, irrespective of what the 
cause is, and our loving or hating the object. The Idea Before Affect model 
would seem to require that we have a prior objectless feeling of joy or 
sadness that then comes to accompany our idea of an object, resulting in 
our feeling love and hatred. But this is not the picture presented by this 
corollary. Our joy or sadness is not objectless, but rather involves regarding 
an object, whether the joy or sadness has been caused by that object or not. 
The question that began to emerge in the previous section, and then again 
in consideration of E3p12 and E3p13 arises here yet again: in what way do 
joy and sadness have an object, and how does the way in which they do 
have an object relate to the imagination that accompanies them to con- 
stitute love and hatred? 


2.3. Affective Imaginative Associations and the Workings 
of the Human Mind 


Spinoza in E3p16 explicates further the content of E3p15 and begins to 
address the question raised by its corollary. At an initial reading, again, of 
the proposition on its own, Spinoza seems to appeal to a principle of 
association by resemblance, and then asserts that the association of affects 
tracks the resemblance or likeness in the objects. While this reading squares 
well with the Ideas Before Affects interpretation, it would seem to ignore 
the puzzle from the previous corollary about the connection between joy 
and love and sadness and hatred. Indeed, that puzzle only intensifies in this 
proposition, with the quick slide from one set of affects (joy and sadness) to 
the other (love and hatred). 

The demonstration of the proposition helps to elucidate what is at issue: 
the way in which the various qualities of objects color the way in which we 
are affected by, and so imagine, objects as a whole. The demonstration of the 
proposition states the basic premise of the proposition to be that a shared 
quality — by hypothesis, the basis of the claim of likeness — of the original 
object and a second object has engendered the feelings of sadness or joy 
toward the original object. The proposition asserts that through this point of 
similarity, we come to feel love or hatred for the second object as a whole. 
There are three points to note here. First, this quality causes us to be affected 
with joy or sadness, rather than with love or hatred. Second, the quality itself 
causes us to be affected consistently. Third, while there is no basis for 
thinking that the quality stands in the same relation to the whole in the 
case of each of the two objects, we nonetheless assume that they do. Here is 
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what I think is going on: the quality of the original object affects us with joy 
or sadness, and we move from that joy or sadness to love or hate the original 
object as a whole. In this way, our joy or sadness can be understood as 
attaching to an imagined object, but not by being independent of it. Rather, 
the joy with which a quality affects us anchors our relating that quality to 
other qualities and so to imagining an object — that is, a unified collection of 
qualities — as the object we do. This account helps to make sense of the 
proposition itself. Through the quality shared by the original and the second 
object, we feel joy or sadness, and the quality, through this similarity, serves 
to anchor our imagination of the second object as an object, feeling love or 
hatred for it. 

These details add flesh to the Affective Imagination account. Imagining 
objects involves forming an idea with an array of qualities. The qualities of 
things affect us with joy and sadness, and through those affects we form ideas 
of whole objects toward which we feel love and hatred. In this way it also 
begins to shed light on the relation between joy and love, or sadness and hate. 
Joy and sadness do represent qualities of things, but they do not represent 
whole objects. Insofar as joy and sadness are increases or decreases of our own 
power, they serve as a guide for our relating ourselves to the world around us. 

In this way, the proposition and its demonstration also begin to shed light 
on the halting way in which we begin to understand the world around us. 
We imagine objects through how their qualities affect us, by relating those 
qualities to one another to imagine an object as a whole. Insofar as different 
things share qualities, we draw on those similarities in imagining that objects 
whose qualities are similar are themselves similar, even though they do not 
affect us directly. In this way, we begin to extend our understanding out- 
ward, hazarding a hypothesis about the way things are. However, there is no 
reason to think that the way in which the parts of one thing are related to 
form a whole object is similar to the way the parts of another thing are 
related, even if some of the parts are similar. Qualities, after all, can be 
combined in different ways. Thus, our hypothesis remains just that. 

E3p17 continues to explore the relation between the parts, or qualities, of 
an object and the whole of which they are parts. In imagining an object, we 
take it to have an array of qualities, and one of those qualities through itself 
arouses in us, say, sadness, and so we hate the object we imagine as a result. 
At the same time, however, other of those qualities through its similarity to 
other objects leads us to feel joy, and so to love the resulting imagined 
object. Each of the qualities is taken, in turn, to be representative of the 
whole of the object, for the affect the quality arouses — in turn, sadness and 
joy — leads us to imagine an object as a whole, that is, in turn, hateful or 
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loveable. And so, as the scholium to this proposition indicates, we vacillate 
between two ways of seeing an object. Spinoza notes further that while the 
proposition turns on the difference between an affect efficiently caused by 
an object and another felt accidentally through associations, it applies 
equally to the various ways in which different parts of our bodies can be 
affected differently by a single object. 

Having established in the immediately preceding propositions how the 
relations of things to us, in virtue of their qualities, impact how we come to 
imagine objects, in E3p18, Spinoza turns to consider how our relations of objects 
to one another further our affective repertoire. On the face of it, the proposition 
is focused on how we relate things to one another in time, but, for Spinoza, the 
temporal relations of things is not a simple matter. The proposition hinges on 
Spinoza’s view of what it is to imagine something — in imagining an object we 
simply consider it as present, whether or not it exists. And so in this simple 
imagination of an object, isolated by its relations to other things, we are 
affected in the same way irrespective of when that object occurs in time. 
Indeed, Spinoza suggests that we only consider an object in time by relating it 
to other objects. However, in imagining an object first in relation to some 
objects we take to be present now, or in relation to other things that have 
existed in the past, or further in relation to yet more things that we take to exist 
in the future, we come to situate that object in time. 

Spinoza recognizes, however, that insofar as we imagine things in the 
past or the future, we can situate them with respect to other things in 
a variety of ways. And the way in which we are affected varies with array of 
relations of things that we imagine. We thus find ourselves feeling hope, 
fear, confidence, despair, gladness, and remorse, which are defined not 
only by how they situate their objects in time, and whether the affect is 
positive or negative, but also by its very inconstancy. 

Spinoza’s discussion of this point highlights that these affects are not 
a direct response to things in themselves, or even to our ideas of them, but 
rather arise in our imagination of objects as they stand in relation to other 
objects. It also sheds further light on how the affects relate to one another. 
In being affected with joy and sadness, we imagine objects, but in imagin- 
ing objects in time, that is, in the past or future, we situate them in relation 
to one another and to other objects. Joy and sadness are not implicated 
directly in these relations. Rather, our being affected with hope, fear, and 
the like constitutes our relating of objects to one another.”® 


6 We do not first relate objects to one another, and then as a result of appreciating those relations feel 
hope, fear, etc. Our hope and fear, etc. just is our relating objects to one another. 
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Again, we can see how these affects are intimately connected with our 
efforts at expanding our understanding. Our relations between whole 
objects, just as relations between qualities in the whole, are hypothetical. 
There are many ways to situate objects in relation to one another, and 
insofar as our imagination of objects in relation to one another and to other 
objects varies with the ways we situate them, so too does our hope, fear, and 
so on. We see things in relation to one another in a variety of ways, and by 
navigating through that variety begin to get a further grip on the world 
around us. 

E3pr9—E3p24 form a collection of propositions in which Spinoza turns 
to consider a particular kind of relation in which we might imagine objects 
to stand to one another: a causal relation. For Spinoza, causal relations are 
a matter of either preserving or compromising the existence of a thing.'” 
A thing causally affects us insofar as it either increases or decreases our 
conatus, and as we have seen, our experience of the affects turns on the ways 
in which things causally affect us in this way. We are affected with joy as 
our power to persevere increases and with sadness as it decreases, and 
insofar as we are affected we imagine the world around us, love and hate 
those objects we imagine, and hope and fear objects as we relate them to 
one another. In these propositions, Spinoza considers how we extend our 
view, from considering things simply insofar as they causally impact us to 
considering how they causally impact one another, and in turn how those 
causal relations impact us. So one thing either destroys another — that is, 
effects its ceasing to exist or decreases its conatus — or preserves it in 
existence, increasing its conatus. If the thing in question increases our 
own power to persevere, we feel joy, imagine it as an object, and love 
that object. So, if the object we love is destroyed, that increase of our own 
power goes missing, and so our power decreases, and we are saddened — we 
imagine the cause of this sadness with hate. If the object we love continues 
to exist, its own power increases and it is affected with joy. But of course, its 
continued existence results in our continuing to be affected with joy, and to 
continue imagining that object. Thus, we love that object we imagine as 
the cause of the continued existence of the object of our love and its joy 
(E3p21 and E3p22). In this way, through our affects, we begin to extend our 
imagination, and so our understanding, beyond what immediately affects 
us. The causal relations get extended further, as we imagine the way in 


‘7 There is, of course, much more to say about how Spinoza understands causal relations. I do not want 
to delve into interpretations of E1p16, and its corollaries, Eipr7 and Erp18, Erp25—E1p29 here, but it 
is sufficient for my point here that, for Spinoza, causation is intimately tied to existence, which for 
finite things, or modes, is transient. 
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which what we love or hate can be harmed — that is, experience sadness — 
and helped — that is, experience joy, we imagine the causes of those changes 
with the appropriate affect: we love what harms the existence of what we 
hate, hate what helps what we hate to exist, love what helps what we love to 
exist, and hate what harms the existence what we love (E3p23 and E3p24). 
Thus, through our affective responses, and our imagination, we build up 
step-by-step our understanding of the causal relations that comprise the 
world. 


3 Spinoza’s Associationism and the Subordination 
of Epistemology to Ethics 


We are now in a position to better understand Spinoza’s associationism. 
Insofar as our ideas are, in the first instance, imaginings, and these 
imaginings are inadequate ideas, it is hard to see how we can move 
from that position of relative ignorance to one in which our ideas can 
tell us something about the natures of those things. Indeed, the problem 
starts at a very fundamental level. If we take the human body to be one 
node in an infinite causal nexus of extended things, and the human 
mind’s imagining what it does in virtue of the causal interaction of 
other things within that nexus with the human body, the standard 
question for causal accounts of representation inevitably arises: why do 
we imagine one particular object rather than another? Understanding our 
imaginations to reflect the ways in which causal interactions affect our 
power to persevere short-circuits that question. We are not to be under- 
stood as representing self-standing objects in the causal nexus, but rather 
as perceiving Nature as it appears to us in virtue of how we are essentially 
affected. Spinoza in E2p16 noted that all our ideas of external bodies 
involve the nature of our human body as well as the nature of the external 
bodies, and insofar as this is the case, those ideas we have of external 
bodies tell us more about our own body than the nature of the causes of 
those bodies (Ezp16c). Spinoza introduces the notion of imagination in 
E2p17, but he does not expand on how these imaginings satisfy the 
claims of E2p16 and its corollary. The interpretation offered here shows 
that he makes good on this claim in Part III of the Ethics. 

We are essentially affected by the impact of the world on our conatus, our 
power to continue to exist, and those impacts are manifest mentally as joy 
and sadness. Joy and sadness afford us an awareness of the way in which the 
world affects us, even if they do not tell us much else about the world. 
However, through joy and sadness, we become aware of the world in 
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another way: we imagine the world — things — as existing objects we love 
or hate. 

It is worth highlighting that the relation between joy and love, and 
sadness and hatred, on the interpretation I have offered, parallels the way 
in which I have suggested we understand the distinction between appetite 
and desire articulated in E3pgs. Recall, I suggested that we distinguish two 
ways in which Spinoza takes us to be aware of our striving to persevere. 
The first is a first-order awareness, those appetites for what keeps us in 
existence. But we can also be aware of our appetites, that is, have desires, 
whereby we affirm what we take to be good for us. These desires, it is worth 
noting, can be misguided. We can misunderstand our appetites, and so 
mischaracterize what is good for us. In a similar way, joy and sadness 
constitute our awareness of the ways in which the world affects our being. 
But we also become aware of the world through this awareness. The way we 
are affected may tell us more about our nature, but it also does still tell us 
something about the nature of external things, and we can leverage our joy 
and sadness to imagine those things as objects affecting us. Insofar as our 
imaginations are inadequate ideas, we misunderstand how the world is 
causally affecting us, and so mischaracterize things. 

From his explanation of how we focus our attention, Spinoza also goes 
on to show how from our affective responses to the world we begin to 
reason — we relate things to one another as similar or different on the basis 
of whether their qualities arouse in us a similar feeling, and we begin to 
imagine things with comparable qualities on the basis of the similarities of 
feeling. Equally, through relating the objects we imagine to one another, 
we begin to expand our affective repertoire. Finally, through the ways in 
which our affects vary in accord with the perseverance or destruction of the 
objects we imagine, we begin to understand the causal relations of things. 
In this way, the interpretation I have been developing also helps us under- 
stand why the work is titled Ethica. For assuming the metaphysics that 
Spinoza outlines in Parts I and II, the human mind is only able to under- 
stand the world through the way in which we are affected by things. But 
equally, our understanding of the world can improve insofar as we become 
more aware of the ways in which things affect us, that is, by extending the 
network of relations of our ideas. We do this through our interactions with 
others who are affected similarly to us, that is, by living in community with 
other human beings. For Spinoza, epistemology is truly subordinate to 
ethics in this way. 

I will close with some brief remarks about the differences between 
Spinoza and Hume. For Hume, as noted at the outset of this chapter, 
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also sees the imagination as guided by three principles of association: 
resemblance, contiguity in time or place, and cause and effect (THN 
1.1.4.1)."° Equally, he subordinates reason to the passions: “Reason is, and 
ought only to be the slave of the passions, and can never pretend to any 
other office than to serve and obey them” (THN 2.3.3.4). Despite these 
superficial similarities, there are significant points of difference. First, for 
Hume, associative principles guide the mind in connecting fully formed 
imaginations. I have been suggesting here that for Spinoza, affective 
associations serve to help construct our imaginings. If there is a point of 
contact between Spinoza and Hume here, it is to be found in Hume’s 
discussion in THN 1.4.2, Of scepticism with regard to the senses, in which he 
strives to explain how we can have ideas of objects with a continued and 
distinct existence on empiricist grounds. Such a comparison is far beyond 
the scope of this chapter. Second, the point of the oft-cited passage in 
Hume’s discussion of how we are motivated to action is to note that it is 
our passions that move us to act, and not reason understood as the relations 
of ideas. For Hume, it is far from clear whether there is an order to nature. 
In THN 1.3.3, Hume takes issue with arguments for the claim that every- 
thing has a cause, and seems to remain agnostic about the ultimate answer. 
For Hume, we can try to understand the social mechanisms through which 
we feel the passions we do, but we cannot ultimately explain why we feel 
what we do. Spinoza would certainly agree that we are moved to act by the 
ways in which we are affected by things and that because of our position of 
relative ignorance, we do well to understand the social mechanisms that 
shape how we are affected (that is the project of Part IV of the Ethics, after 
all). However, for him, we can and do strive to understand why we are 
moved in the way we are. That is, we can strive to understand the order of 
nature, of which we are a part, and our place in it. Our affects are the 
vehicle we have, indeed the only vehicle we have, for achieving that 
understanding. 


8 David Hume, Treatise of Human Nature. (Abbreviated THN followed by Book.Part.Section. 
Paragraph.) 
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CHAPTER II 


The Terminology of the Affects in Ethics 
Parts ITI through V 


Pina Totaro 


Theories of the passions were a crucial element of the philosophy of the 
seventeenth century, and were the effect of the modern conception of 
physiology. The mechanistic model of the physical world proposed by 
Descartes broke the traditional link between body and soul, and as a result 
the concept of passion underwent profound changes. Descartes imposed 
a new scientific paradigm that called into question the ancient conception 
of the passions as a static arrangement of characteristics permanently 
etched in the physical appearance of the subject.’ With Spinoza in parti- 
cular, the passions are no longer defined in terms ofa fall, error, or sin, or as 
manifestations of the rupture of order and regularity in nature, as is 
traditionally thought. The notion of affectus in Spinoza no longer signifies 
a direct causal link or similarity between a concealed interior and an 
exterior revealed by outward fixed and enduring signs; rather, it defines 
a new horizon of meaning that has strong philosophical and epistemolo- 
gical roots. 

As operations and effects of the continuing activities of the human 
mind, affects are variable and subject to different influences, including 
the possibility of their internal transformation due to their relation to other 


" Asa mixture of more unstable passions, “mes/ées .. . ensemble,” passions in Descartes indicate a form 
of perception that is not only natural (i-e., a form of mechanical impulse due to the automatic 
functioning of the nerves or muscles), but also voluntary. Descartes’ dichotomy of two substances, 
even with all the ambivalence it carries in the meaning of mens/esprit, changes the relationship 
between body and soul, breaking up the traditional conception of the passions as stable, individual 
characters and giving them the meaning of simple changes that occur only occasionally, or “a 
Loccasion de,” as Descartes repeatedly writes. The passions, that is, no longer intervene to interrupt 
a regular organic structure, but rather “move and dispose the soul to want the things for which they 
prepare the body [incitent & disposent leur ame a vouloir les choses ausquelles elles preparent leur corps)” 
(Passions, I, art. 40; AT XI 359; CSM I 343). On the concept of passion from a medical point of view, 
see Riese, La théorie des passions; for an analysis of ancient and medieval sources, see Knuuttila, 
Emotions in Ancient and Medieval Philosophy. Studies of the passions in Spinoza and other authors are 
provided in James, Passion and Action and Paster, Rowe, and Floyd-Wilson (eds.), Reading the Early 
Modern Passions. 
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people, the environment, and social constraints.* All these influences are 
capable of determining the course of one’s attempt to overcome latent 
emotional conflicts in accordance with a general plan of emending the 
intellect and one’s awareness of oneself as an individual.’ 

Spinoza’s theory of affects reformulates the relationship between ethics 
and politics, and this new evaluation is reflected in his use of certain 
terminology. In fact, with the use of the term affect (affectus), Spinoza 
starts weakening the traditional meaning of the word passion (passio), 
replacing it with the distinction established in the Ezhics between affectus 
and affectio. In regard to the external manifestations of the body, affectio 
indicates in Spinoza a simple impulse, a kind of somatization that is 
detected in the affects. Affects, however, because they do not only refer 
to the body, but are also an expression of body and mind, are, considered as 
a whole, exactly the ideas that, when confused and inadequate, determine 
worries or passions, leaving the mind in a passive state. If they become clear 
and distinct, they express joy and activity, allowing the mind to have 
adequate knowledge of itself and of the things that are typical of an 
emended mind.* 

A precise terminology is therefore required to differentiate the distinct 
functions corresponding to the different species of the mind’s awareness. 
But awareness is knowledge, and the diversity of functions of the affects 
also pertains to the epistemological dimension. Spinoza’s theory of affects 
thus marks the abandonment of an interpretive model that identifies 
passion with vice or a weakness to fight or overcome, and considers the 
affects instead as building blocks at the foundation of the essence of the 
individual, or as events that establish the interface between imagination, 
reason, and intellect. The affect identifies a complex operation that includes 
all the attributes of a single substance. It is a perception that may involve 


* The link between passions (or between ethics) and politics is at the center of Spinoza’s philosophical 
reflection and is conceived in terms of a radical need for sharing and sociability by the individual. It is 
manifested here in the awareness that a man knows his passions on the basis of what he perceives in 
other men and knows and governs his passions on the basis of their reactions. 

Spinoza, as well as Descartes and Hobbes in particular, analyzes the sphere of the affects as a complex 
system of signs that requires, to be understood, an external milieu to decode them; but the 
continuous changes that that milieu induces in the man contribute to nothing other than the self- 
preservation and the increase of the life of the individual: “man can undergo no other changes except 
those which assist his preservation [homo nullas alias posset pati mutationes, nisi quae ipsius conserva- 
tioni inserviunt,]” as Spinoza stresses in the Ethics (E4p4d | G II 213/16-17). 

Spinoza prefers the term affectus to passio, perhaps considering it more apt to evoke the tangible 
image of a physiological process and, with it, of a whole mental universe. This radical change of 
perspective in the history of philosophy and philosophical terminology is stressed in many authors 
who insisted on the bodily experience of the affects. Cf. Jaquet, L unité du corps et de l'esprit. 
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the transformation of passion into abilities and activities in which human 
life itself is realized. In this sense, in Spinoza’s theory of affects, the 
philosophical dimension is the same as the ethical dimension; and not 
surprisingly, the work in which we find Spinoza’s systematic treatment of 
the affects is called the Ethics. 

In the fundamental scholium of proposition 15 of Part I of the Ethics, 
Spinoza introduces an essential distinction intended to provide the 
entire setting of the physics of substance, but also of ethics, psychology, 
and epistemology. In this scholium, Spinoza interprets the proposition: 
“Whatever is, is in God, and nothing can be or be conceived without God.” 
This statement is generally interpreted as establishing the foundational 
relationship of the immanence of God in all things. Spinoza criticizes here 
all those who consider extended substance as finite and limited and there- 
fore as “unworthy of the divine nature,” to which it cannot belong because 
the substantia extensa is measurable, divisible, and composed of parts. 
On the contrary, according to Spinoza, the extended substance “cannot 
be conceived except as infinite, unique, and indivisible,” because the parts 
cannot be really distinct from each other, and “corporeal substance, insofar 
as it isa substance, cannot be divided.” Spinoza argues against all those who 
define matter in merely quantitative and mechanical terms, relying for this 
argument on the very foundations of human knowledge. In particular, he 
introduces for the first time in the Ezhics the distinction between imagina- 
tion and intellect. 

This distinction accords the idea of matter a double meaning: from the 
point of view of the imagination, matter presents a universe of fragmentary 
and changeable res, whereas in relation to the intellect, it is a stable, unitary, 
and infinite reality. A similar distinction is also applied by Spinoza to 
affective life, to the dynamic and mixed dimensions of the affects. Affects, 
in fact, are accompanied by different levels of awareness and their mani- 
festation provokes effects in us that can be devastating or, on the contrary, 
can be channeled into real possibilities and strengths for an individual. 
Imagination, reason, and intellect permeate our knowledge as well as our 
emotional life, and every affect changes our power relations according to 
the knowledge that we have of ourselves. This different approach to kinds 
of knowledge is also reflected in Spinoza’s use of a specific kind of language. 
The same affect can be defined differently when considered in its relation 
to the imagination, to reason, or to the intellect. 

In this regard, I would like to present here three examples of particular 
expressions that undergo various changes between the third and fifth parts 
of the Ethics. These are the terms acquiescentia (satisfaction), commiseratio 
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(pity), and amor (love). These terms undergo lexical and semantic changes 
corresponding to Spinoza’s delineation of different kinds of knowledge. 
The different uses of terms such as acquiescentia in se ipso (self-esteem), 
acquiescentia mentis (peace of mind), commiseratio, pietas (duty), amor sui 
(self-love), and amor dei intellectualis (intellectual love of God) refer to 
different kinds of knowledge and to the acquisition of unique types of 
awareness linked to each of them.’ I would like to demonstrate how these 
shifts in terminology reflect a new philosophical perspective — one that 
reflects the richness, vitality, and inexhaustible dynamism of our affects 
and of the emotional life of human beings. 


Acquiescentia in Se Ipso and Acquiescentia Mentis 


Acquiescentia is a term of modern origin. It cannot be found in dictionaries 
of classical, medieval, and later Latin, or in the Index of verba barbara of 
Calepino.® Acquiescentia does not appear in the philosophical Latin dic- 
tionaries of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries,” in which the verb 
acquiesco has no reference to the noun. Christian Wolff reports that the 
term acquiescentia is a neologism of modern Latin. It appears for the first 
time, in particular, in the philosophical terminology of Descartes, where it 
plays a key role in the treatment of the passions: “The definition of 
acquiescentia in se ipso is not contrary to common notions and its meaning 
is introduced by Descartes into his philosophy.”® In his Psychologia 
empirica, Wolff returns repeatedly to the Cartesian definition of acquies- 
centia, referring directly to Article 63 of the second part of the treatise on 
Les passions de l'’4me: “But | appeal to the testimony of Descartes who in the 
Treatise of the Passions of the Soul, p. 2 art. 63 says that acquiescentia in se ipso 
is the sweetest of all the passions.”? And later, Wolff adds: “Since Descartes 
in the Treatise on the Passions of the Soul, p. 2 art. 63 makes use of [the] 
acquiescence term to express that affection ... Goodness, he says, gives us 


> I present here a new version, revised and amended, of a text on Acquiescentia dans la premiere partie 
de l'Ethique that I published for the first time in Revue de métaphysique et de morale CXIX (1994), 
pp. 65-79. A different draft of the text on Amor sui has been published in Totaro, “Jnstrumenta 
mentis,” pp. 29-48. 

© The word acquiescentia does not appear in the Oxford Latin Dictionary, ed. P. G. W. Glare (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1982) or in the lemmas of Latin dictionaries relating to specific geographic areas that 
often have terms not registered in general Latin lexicons. See also Verba barbara ex Calepini, 
Passeratii, Stephani, & Fabri Lexicon Latinum. 

” Cf. R. Goclenius, Lexicon philosophicum; J. Micraelius, Lexicon philosophicum; S. Chauvin, Lexicon 
philosophicum. 

® Ch. Wolff, Psychologia empirica, in Gesammelte Werke, II Abt., B. 5, § 753-754) pp. 567-568. 

> Thid. 
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an inner acquiescence (acquiescentiam interiorem), which is the sweetest of 
all the passions.”"° 

In this detailed reconstruction of a term so significant in the terminology 
of the passions, however, Wolff does not refer to the original version 
of the Traité des passions de lame (which Descartes published in French 
in 1649), but to the Latin translation of Henri Desmarets of 1650, which 
Descartes could not revise." Desmarets thus coined the new term 
acquiescentia’” to translate the French term satisfaction used in the original 
edition of the work. The translator Desmarets evidently did not want to 
use the term satisfactio that was already present in the Latin lexicon to 
translate the French satisfaction.” 

In Article 63 of the second part of the Traité des passions, acquiescentia in 
se ipso (in the original French: satisfaction de soy-mesme) is that feeling that 
comes from the consciousness of having acted well, which, in this sense, is 
opposed to poenitentia (repentir).'* 

In Article 190 of the third part of the book, Descartes introduces 
a distinction between Satisfaction (Satisfactio sive Acquiescentia in se ipsis, 
writes Desmarets in the Latin translation) and satisfaction de soy mesme. 
Satisfaction is the simple habitus, the habit to follow virtue, while satisfac- 
tion de soy mesme is a passion that is born from and depends on the 
determination of man himself, and is therefore the “sweetest” of passions.” 

This double meaning of the term satisfaction in Descartes — satisfaction as 
“habitude ... qui se nomme tranquillité & repos de conscience,” and satisfac- 
tion as passion, “guon acquiert de nouveau, lors qu’on a fraischement fait 
quelque action qu on pense bonne” — does not match the concept of acquies- 
centia as defined by Spinoza in the last three parts of the Ethics."® Here its 


"° Tvi, § 754, p- 569. 

" The original edition is Les Passions de l’Ame, A Paris, chez Henry Le Gras, 1649. The Latin edition is 
Passiones Animae, per Renatum Descartes. Gallice ab ipso conscriptae, nunc autem in exterorum gratiam 
Latina civitate donatae Ab H.D.M.I.V.L., Amsterdam, apud L. Elzevirium, 1650. Concerning the 
Latin translation, in the Appendix to Passions de l’4me, Adam points out that it was made without 
Descartes’ awareness (AT XI 189). 

* P. Dibon has determined that Henry Desmarets, son of Samuel (a pastor in Groningen and 
a Protestant minister), was the translator of the Latin edition of the Passions, indicated in the title 
with the abbreviation H.D.M.LV.L. (or: Henricus DesMarets, Iuris Utriusque Licentiatus). On this 
point, cf. P. Dibon, En marge de la Préface a la traduction latine des Passions de lame, pp. 91-109, 
republished in Regards sur la Hollande au siecle dor, pp. 523-550. 

° Cf. Forcellini, Lexicon totius latinitatis, p. 232, where the term satisfactio takes on other meanings. 

4 For the French text, see AT XI 377/16-22. For the Latin text, which does not appear in the 
AT edition, reference is made to R. Descartes, Passiones animae (1692; reprint 1997, p. 30 [Passiones}). 

Cf. AT XI 471; Passiones, p. 83. 

6 The term acquiescentia appears twenty-nine times in the Ethics, but, significantly, they are concen- 
trated in the last three parts of the work. 
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meaning is given by comingling the definitions of satisfaction and satisfac- 
tion de soy mesme, but in the context of an ethical perspective and episte- 
mology that totally differs from the Cartesian one. Moreover, in Spinoza’s 
work, one notices a steady evolution, indeed a true transformation, of the 
semantic register of acquiescentia. Between the third and the fifth parts of 
the Ethics, in fact, the expression acquiescentia in se ipso, constantly referred 
to in the third part, is replaced in the fifth part by the term acquiescentia 
animi or mentis. In the context of the argument on “the Power of the 
Intellect, or on Human Freedom,” the term acquiescentia offers the possi- 
bility of different readings, assuming an importance unknown in the 
lexicon of other authors.’” 

In proposition 52 of the fourth part of the Ethics, after explaining in Part 
III the particular meaning of the expression acquiescentia in se ipso, Spinoza 
introduces some elements of ambiguity in regard to the source of such 
acquiescentia. He admits that acquiescentia may result from ratio or reason 
(“Self-esteem can arise from reason”), or it may have a different origin.” 
In the preface to the fifth part of the Ezhics, in particular, Spinoza makes 
a statement that he will later clarify: he claims to want to describe, initially, 
the power of ratio and the particular means by which the mind can control 
and moderate affections. In the final pages of the work, he only wants to 
talk of the freedom of the mind (/ibertas mentis), i.e., that beatitude that 
consists in the love of God that is virtue itself."? In this last section — in 
which Spinoza analyzes “those things which pertain to the Mind’s duration 
without relation to the body”*® — we can find, not surprisingly, seven of the 
eight occurrences of acquiescentia recorded in the fifth part. He examines 
the term from the perspective of the intellect and considers it as part of the 
definition of the concept of freedom for man: in this way we can explain 
the semantic evolution from acquiescentia in se ipso of the third part of the 


"7 Acquiescentia has, for example, in Geulincx the meaning of consensus, approbatio (cf. Ethica, in 
A. Geulincx, Opera philosophica, reprint 1968, p. 160), in the sense of “amor aliquis approbationis, 
consensus, et acquiescentia.” In Pufendorf, the term takes on the generic meaning of “peace of mind”: 
“tranquilla quaedam acquiescentia” (S. Pufendorf, De jure naturae et gentium, 1759; reprint 1967, I, 
p. 104). In positing a perfect coincidence between acquiescentia and satisfactio, H. More follows the 
Cartesian definition of the term. With acquiescentia, in fact, he intends “nihil nisi plausus quidam & 
exultatio animae ex recte facti conscientia” (H. More, Enchiridion Ethicum, in Opera omnia, 1679; 
reprint 1966, p. 36). As in Descartes, the “Satisfactio sive Acquiescentia in se ipso” is “Laetitia omnium 
jucundissima, nata ex opinione alicujus facti quod quis recenter fecit” (ivi, p. 30), according to More. 
“Acquiescentia in se ipso ex ratione oriri potest, cea sola acquiescentia, quae ex ratione oritur, summa est, 
quae dari potest” (G II 248/24-25). 

“Transeo tandem ad alteram Ethices Partem, quae est de modo, sive via, quae ad Libertatem ducit. In hac 
ergo de potentia rationis agam, ostendens, quid ipsa ratio in affectus possit, & deinde, quid Mentis 
Libertas seu beatitudo sit, ex quibus videbimus, quantum sapiens potior sit ignaro” (G II 277/7-12). 

°° GIT 294/23-24. 
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Ethics to the acquiescentia mentis of the fifth part. If we analyze the contexts 
in which Spinoza puts the discussion of the two different concepts, we may 
observe that Spinoza considers acquiescentia in se ipso as a product of reason 
while acquiescentia mentis belongs to the intellect. 

In talking of acquiescentia in se ipso and acquiescentia mentis, Spinoza 
uses the adjective summa acquiescentia (the greatest satisfaction) both in 
relation to ratio and intellectus. And in speaking of socially useful behaviors 
that man must have until he reaches perfect knowledge of his affects, 
Spinoza says that observance of the principles underlying these behaviors 
(praescripta o certa vitae dogmata) can still orient human actions toward 
reason (i.e., “according to the demands of reason [ex rationis imperio]”).™' 
Only ratio is, in fact, able to modulate and activate the power that the mind 
has on the affections. Only it, in particular, can show us our true profit, or 
that form of well-being that comes from mutual friendship and communal 
life. Ratio also teaches that men, like everything else, act by nature, and that 
only a proper modus vivendi can lead us to our “highest satisfaction of 
mind” (summa animi acquiescentia).”* 

The acquiescentia in relation to which Spinoza speaks about our reason 
is different from that — also called summa — to which he refers in the final 
part of the Ethics, in which the third kind of knowledge is considered 
“[t]he greatest striving of the Mind, and its greatest virtue” (summus 
Mentis conatus, summaque virtus).”’ He who achieves this third kind of 
knowledge is capable of reaching “the greatest human perfection” because 
“the greatest satisfaction there can be arises from this kind of knowledge.” 
Consequently, he achieves that “greatest joy” (summa Laetitia) that is always 
accompanied by “the idea of himself and his virtue” (idea sui, suaeque 
virtutis).** 

The summa acquiescentia in se ipso arising from reason was defined in the 
third part of the Ethics as the joy that comes from the consideration of 
oneself and one’s power to act,” or as a joy “accompanied by the idea of an 


2 


“Atque haec qui diligenter observabit (neque enim difficilia sunt), & exercebit, hae ille brevi temporis 
spatio actiones suas ex rationis imperio plerumque dirigere poterit” (Espios; G II 289/10-13). 

Espros; G II 288/5—12. 

“Summus Mentis conatus, summaque virtus est res intelligere tertio cognitionis genere” (Esp25; G II 296/ 
22-23). 

Cf. Esp27d; G II 297/19—-23. In the fifth part of Ethics, Spinoza emphasizes repeatedly that the 
“summa acquiescentia quae dari potest” arises from the third kind of knowledge. Thus, for example, 
in Esp32d, he writes: “From this kind of knowledge there arises the greatest satisfaction of Mind 
there can be” (G II 300/16-18), and again in E5p38s, he says: “[T]he highest satisfaction there can be 
arises from the third kind of knowledge” (G II 304/26-27). 

“Acquiescentia in se ipso est Laetitia, orta ex eo, quod homo se ipsum, suamque agendi potentiam 
contemplatur” (E3DA25; G II 196/22-24). 
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internal cause” (concomitante idea causae internae),”° without any particular 
reference to the idea of God.*” The acquiescentia mentis that Spinoza 
speaks of in the fifth part of the Evhics is of a different nature compared 
to acquiescentia in se ipso: first of all, it denotes a dimension of the mind 
only, derived from the third kind of knowledge, and he defines it as Joy 
“accompanied by the idea of God as a cause” (concomitante idea Dei, 
tanquam causa).”* The idea of God introduces into the semantic field of 
acquiescentia a new perspective, because here the mind conceives things 
“under an aspect of eternity” (sub specie aeternitatis) and not as limited by 
the contingency of things’ duration. The mind considers the eternal aspect 
neither as transient nor as temporary, i.e., it considers the real being of 
things and their existence through the essence of God. Conceiving things 


ae “Intellige, quando Laetitia, vel Tristitia ex eo oritur, quod homo, se laudari, vel vituperare credit, alias 


Laetitiam, concomitante idea causae internae, Acquiescentiam in se ipso, Tristitiam vero eidem contra- 

riam Poenitentiam vocabo” (E3p30s; G II 163/25-29). 
*7 Tn this context, Spinoza establishes the identity of acquiescentia in se ipso and philautia, understood 
as /aetitia born “ex contemplatione nostri’ and exercised as awareness of one’s own “agendi potentia.” 
This power or potentia coincides with the intelligendi potentia, from which the “summa, quae dari 
potest, acquiescentia” comes (cf. E4p52d&s | G Il 248-249/24-15). Philautia, understood as amor sui, 
can also be regarded as a form of pride when someone has too great an esteem of himself. In any case, 
it is a property of amor sui and can therefore be defined on the basis of this amor (E3DA28e | G II 
197/31-33). Philautia is opposed to humilitas, which is “Tristitia concomitante idea nostrae imbecilli- 
tatis,” and to poenitentia, understood as tristitia that comes from the idea of some action that we 
believe we have done “ex libero Mentis decreto.” In these quotations there are elements already 
present in the Korte Verhandeling. Humility (nedrigheid) is there related to nobility (edelmoedigheid) 
understood as “legitimate self-esteem” (cf. KV II 8, 3), but nobility and humility together “show 
their excellence” “through themselves” (KV II 8, 7). Edelmoedigheid (nobility) and nedrigheid 
(humility)/Aumilitas therefore govern the construction of human consciousness. Poenitentia (repen- 
tir) and acquiescentia are considered together in Descartes: Passions, II, art. 63; AT XI 377. 
The acquiescentia in se ipso is here a sort of “Satisfaction interieure” and not the “Satisfaction de soy 
mesme? as it will be understood in the third part of Les passions (Passions, III, art. 191; AT XI 472). 
This approach to satisfaction-poenitentia will be cited by More in a passage in which the phrase 
“acquiscentia in se ipso” is treated as equivalent to “satisfactio”: H. More, Enchiridion Ethicum, 36. 
Spinoza, by contrast, understood repentance in relation to an error of assessment insofar as we 
believe we are acting on an absolutely free decree, or as “Tristitia, concomitante idea alicujus facti, 
quod nos ex libero Mentis decreto fecisse credimus” (E3DA27 | G II 197/6-8). The term philautia (cf. 
E3ps55s) does not exist in classical Latin. The term is recorded among the entries of the philosophical 
vocabularies of the seventeenth century, unlike acquiescentia, which never appears there: “Philautia 
est amor sui ipsius: estque pidautia alia laudabilis, qua nos amamus qua meliorem nostri partem, ut 
voluntatem emendemus ad virtutem, & intellectum ad sapientiam; alia vitiosa, qua nobis cum injura 
aliorum ea attribuimus, vel certe appetimus, quae nobis non competunt. Illa piAautia est fundamentum 
omnium virtutum; haec omnium vitiorum, & dicitur authadia, av0d&e1a” (J. Micraelius, Lexicon 
philosophicum, p. 1002). Chauvin signals a double meaning of philautia: cf. S. Chauvin, Lexicon 
philosophicum, p. 488. 
“Quicquid intelligimus tertio cognitionis genere, eo delectamur, & quidem concomitante idea Dei, 
tanquam causa. ... Ex hoc cognitionis genere summa, quae dari potest, Mentis acquiescentia (per 
prop. 27. hujus), hoc est (per 25. Affect. Defin.), Laetitia oritur, eaque concomitante idea sui, & 
consequenter (per prop. 30. hujus) concomitante idea Dei, tanquam causa” (Esp32d | G II 300/13-19). 
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as real beings means, in the language of Spinoza, conceiving them as true 
and as part of God. They result from the necessity of his nature because 
their ideas involve the eternal and infinite essence of God.” 

The mind, in fact, is capable of knowing by means of the third kind of 
knowledge, and the more the mind acquires such knowledge, the better it 
becomes aware of itself, God, and things. In this sense, it obviously has 
the knowledge of God and knows it is in God and is conceived through 
God. This knowledge is not of the second kind, i.e., deductive knowledge 
or cognitio universalis. Knowledge of the third kind — which Spinoza also 
calls “knowledge of singular things” (rerum singularium cognitio) or “intui- 
tive knowledge” (scientia intuitiva)’°? — makes us perfect and blessed, and 
indeed bliss and perfection consist in the intuitive or immediate knowledge 
of things that are unique and individual. 

From intuitive knowledge is born the intellectual love of God (amor 
Dei intellectualis), in other words, the joy “concomitante idea Dei, tan- 
quam causa,”** whose definition is the same as that of acquiescentia mentis. 
Joy thus assumes a meaning that is different from that commonly 
attributed to this term by Spinoza. Used in this context to indicate the 
transition from a lower to a higher perfection, it loses the characteristics 
of simple affectus, the sign of a condition still subject to the instability of 
passions, and takes on the active meaning of happiness understood as the 
acquisition for man of the highest degree of power.**” 

The acquiescentia of reason can be defined “in se ipso” as joy (laetitia) 
born from the contemplation of oneself and of one’s “power of acting” 
(agendi potentia).*> On the contrary, the acquiescentia animi is born not 
only from the idea of oneself, but also from the idea of God as the 
beginning and foundation of knowledge that constitutes the essence of 
the mind (essentia mentis). Spinoza insists on these two distinct levels; but 
until the eternity of the mind is established, we will have to comply with 


* Cf Egp4d. ° Esp36s | G II 303/16-19.  **_Esp32c | G II 300/22-27. 

*® Cf. Esp32d&c. In the next proposition, Spinoza says: “If Joy, then, consists in the passage to 
a greater perfection, blessedness must surely consist in the fact that the Mind is endowed with 
perfection itself [Quod si laetitia in transitione ad majorem perfectionem consistit, beatitudo sane in eo 
consistere debet, quod Mens ipsa perfectione sit praedita\” (E5p33s; G II 301/113). “In addition to these 
two kinds of knowledge, as I shall show in what follows, there is a third kind, which we shall call 
intuitive knowledge. And this kind of knowing proceeds from an adequate idea of the formal essence 
of certain attributes of God to the adequate knowledge of the essence of things [Praeter haec duo 
cognitionis genera datur, ut in sequentibus ostendam, aliud tertium, quod scientiam intuitivam vocabi- 
mus. Atque hoc cognoscendi genus procedit ab adaequata idea essentiae formalis quorundam Dei 
attributorum ad adaequatam cognitionem essentiae rerum)” (E2p4os2 | G II 122/15—19). 

® For this passage (G II 196/22-24), see note 25. 
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those principles or praescripta that reason establishes as useful and as things 
to which we must aspire in our life.** 

Acquiescentia mentis and amor Dei intellectualis are here woven together in 
the concepts of the “Love of God” (Amor erga Deum) and of “God’s love for 
men” (Amor Dei erga homines) that represent “our salvation, or blessedness, 
or Freedom” (nostra salus, seu beatitudo, seu libertas).> Whether related to 
the mind or to God, this Amor can rightly (recte) be defined as acquiescentia 
animi and assumes the same meaning of the biblical term gloria (“revera 
a Gloria ... non distinguitur”)° Acquiescentia and gloria are thereby united 
and assimilated by Spinoza in that love as sources of bliss. Reference to the 
idea of God, the knowledge of things “sub specie aeternitatis,” and the subject 
of “amor intellectualis” are the basis of the concept of bliss as real virtue and 
not as a reward for virtue. Consequently, the more the mind acts, the more it 
knows, and the more it knows, the more it has power over the affects. 

Acquiescentia mentis is also the sign of overcoming the fear of death and, 
in general, of all those affects considered “bad.” Spinoza attributes the fear 
of death to the lack of clear and distinct knowledge that, by giving man 
a greater awareness, allows him to “experience” and “feel” his own eternity. 
In this sense, he who knows does not fear death because he knows the 
difference between what perishes with the body, and is therefore of no 
importance, and what remains,*” knowing also that the mind is an eternal 
mode of thinking that, along with countless other modes of thinking, 
constitutes “God’s eternal and infinite intellect” (Dei aeternus, & infinitus 
intellectus) 3° 


** “The first and only foundation of virtue, or of the method of living rightly (by IVP22C and P24) is the 
seeking of our own advantage [Primum, & unicum virtutis, seu recte vivendi rationis fundamentum (per 
Coroll. Prop. 22. & per Prop. 24. p. 4.) est suum utile quaerere|” (Esp4id_ | G II 306-307/31-35). 

» “Ex his clare intelligimus, qua in re nostra salus, seu beatitudo, seu Libertas consistit, nempe in constanti, 
& aeterno erga Deum Amore, sive in Amore Dei erga homines” (E5p36s | G II 303/2-3). 

36 In the third part of Evhics, glory is defined as “Joy accompanied by the idea of some action of ours 

which we imagine that others praise [Laetitia, concomitante idea alicujus nostrae actionis, quam alios 

laudare imaginamur]” (E3DA30), and, like acquiescentia in se ipso, it can come from reason. 

Descartes also distinguished Satisfaction de soy mesme from Gloria, but he thinks that Satisfaction 

de soy mesme is born from favorable judgment expressed about us and our things, whereas he 

describes as “ridiculous” the satisfaction de soy mesme derived from insignificant actions or “vicieuses,” 
useful only for producing “a kind of vanity and impertinent arrogance [un orgueil et une arrogance 
impertinente]” (Passions, III, art. 190). In this sense, pride (Gloire) — defined as “a kind of joy based on 
the love we have for ourselves and resulting from the belief or hope of being praised by certain 

persons” — is different from internal satisfaction (Satisfaction interieure) (Passions, III, art. 204; AT XI 

482/6-14). 

Cf. E5p38s | G II 304/25-30. 

“ex quibus ... apparet, quod Mens nostra, quatenus intelligit, aeternus cogitandi modus sit, qui alio 

aeterno cogitandi modo determinatur, & hic iterum ab alio, & sic in infinitum; ita ut omnes simul Dei 

aeterum, & infinitum intellectum constituant” (Esp4os | G II 306/20-24). 


QI 
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The study of the semantic field of the term acquiescentia therefore allows 
us to interpret the last parts of the Ezhics according to the distinction 
Spinoza established between rational knowledge and intuitive knowledge, 
outlining two levels of analysis according to which we can consider and 
interpret what we experience. 

Acting reasonably means seeking only what follows from the needs of 
our nature*’ and doing what reason deems useful for as long as we ignore 
that the mind is eternal, or until we do acquire intuitive knowledge. Thus, 
in the third and fourth parts of the Ethics, acquiescentia in se ipso is the effect 
of self-esteem and of our own virtue or power. Subjected to the dynamism 
of emotional life, it is subject to a degree of instability which by contrast 
disappears in the acquiescentia animi or mentis described in the fifth part. 

The semantic value that the term acquiescentia assumes in the fifth part 
of the Evhics is the farthest from the definition of satisfaction in Descartes. 
Pointing to the immediate response that is generated in humans by any act 
deemed “good,” the Cartesian passion may be related more to the definition 
of acquiescentia as contemplation “concomitante idea sui,” expounded by 
Spinoza in the third and fourth parts of the Ethics. As a reaction in the body 
“a occasion de” (as we read in Les passions) — that is, in the presence of — an 
external stimulus, such satisfaction refers to the dualism of substances, or 
to a philosophical construct ontologically different, by nature, from the 
unique substance of Spinoza, which is the main basis of his meaning of 
acquiescentia. Finally, in the fifth part of the Ethics, in particular, acquies- 
centia in se ipso is transformed or, better, performed as acquiescentia animi 
or mentis and interpreted in the context of the contemplation of God and 
then placed in the context of achieving the greatest stability. 


Commiseratio and Pietas 


In his project of explaining the doctrine of passions, not as an orator or 
as a moral philosopher, but “only as a natural philosopher” (seulement en 
physicien),*° Descartes reserves a special role to “pity” (pitié). He explains 
that pitié comes from the observation of an evil, past or present, that we 
watch fall undeservedly on other men. This passion is therefore connected 
to the judgment that we form about a good or a bad thing that others seem 
to enjoy or suffer: “When we judge them [i.e. other people] worthy of it, 
that arouses in us solely the passion of joy, in so far as we get some benefit 
from seeing things happen as they ought; . .. [b]ut if we judge the others 


» Cf. E4psod; G I] 254/157. *° AT XI 326. 
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unworthy of the good or evil, in the former case envy is aroused and in 
the latter case pity [pitid] — envy and pity being species of sadness.” Both 
originate from a common root; pitié and envy are differentiated according 
to the object of our judgment, but both provoke a feeling of sadness. 
In the reconstruction of the Cartesian “anatomy” of pitié, sadness is the 
reason why “the orifices of the heart . . . contract because they have received 
only a little blood .. . [causing] a rather significant portion of this blood to 
come from the spleen.” The spleen is “so to speak . . . the ultimate reservoir 
of blood to the heart when it does not get enough from elsewhere.”** 
The passion of pitié can come with tears because of the movement of 
spirits and nerves; the vapors produced in the body are converted into tears 
“when their movement is retarded by sadness.”** In this sense, there is 
a deep affinity between pitié and love, because, according to Descartes, 
those who are prone to these passions “cry very easily”: “by sending a lot of 
blood to the heart [love] brings out many vapors from the eyes and the 
coldness of sadness delays the agitation of these vapors and turns them into 
tears.”** Pitié, understood as love, has, in fact, “such power that . . . sadness 
and tears can do nothing to diminish its force.” 

Opposite passions coexist and are combined in an unstable blend in the 
new conception of emotional life defined by Descartes. Conflicting pas- 
sions are manifested in particular in the case of pitié, understood as “a kind 
of sadness mingled with love or with good will towards those whom we 
see suffering some evil which we think they do not deserve.”*° Descartes 
recovers different meanings of the term pitié and makes a distinction 
between the pity of the ordinary man (“/e vulgaire”), who has compassion 
for those who complain simply “because he thinks that the evil they are 
suffering is very unpleasant,” and the pity of the greatest men (“/a Pitié des 
plus grands hommes”), which generates a more general reflection on human 
suffering and its causes.*” The “grands hommes” despise the weakness and 
vices of others and consider a man vile if he cannot endure evil with 
courage and resolution. The grands hommes, however, do not hate “those 


who are inclined” to this kind of cowardice, but feel only pitié** for them. 


* Passions, I, art. 62; AT XI 377; CSM 1351. *- Passions, II, art. 110; AT XI 410; CSM I 367. 

#8 Passions, I, art. 133; AT XI 427; CSM I 375. 

* Passions, Il, art. 189; AT XI 471; CSM I 396. Pitié is also an ambivalent passion generated from the 
coexistence of opposing passions present in the same individual. 

45 Passions, IL, art. 147; AT XI 441; CSM 1381. *° Passions, IIL, art. 185; AT XI 469; CSM I 395. 

47 Passions, III, art. 187. 

48 Passions, III, art. 196. Sentiment is common to vulgaire and great men, although when used 
differently, pitié presents different semantic nuances. Asa result of the admixture of further passions, 
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Strongly linked to the physiology of the blood and the brain, the 
Cartesian pitié triggers mechanical reactions, causing evident bodily reac- 
tions: “[T]hose who are strongly inclined by nature to the emotions of joy, 
pity, fear and anger, cannot prevent themselves from fainting, weeping, or 
trembling, or from having their blood all in turmoil just as if they had 
a fever, when their imagination is strongly affected by the object of one of 
these passions.” In order to counteract the volatility of an emotion that 
disturbs our equilibrium and is responsible for such tangible somatic 
expressions, Descartes proposes a general remedy to regulate these excesses. 
This remedy calls for a proper use of memory and a constant exercise of 
emotional detachment: “When we feel our blood agitated in this way,” he 
writes, “we should take heed, and recollect that everything presented to the 
imagination tends to mislead the soul and make the reasons for pursuing 
the object of its passion appear much stronger than they are, and the 
reasons for not pursuing this object much weaker.”*”” 

In his Latin version of Descartes’s Passions of 1650, Henry Desmarets’° 
translated Descartes’s term pitié with the Latin commiseratio, instead of the 
term pietas that we might expect. Pietas has different meanings in the Latin 
lexicon and can be applied mostly to the field of man’s duties toward the 
gods, or duties to the homeland and to the family. With certain semantic 
developments, the term has taken on the meaning of kindness and com- 
passion toward others.” 

In the Exhics, Spinoza seems to start from these different meanings of the 
terms commiseratio/pietas, but he examines them according to a different 
assessment of the relationship between body and soul.** Consequently, the 
relationship between bodily signs and passion becomes more rarefied, and 


pitié generates from time to time opposing feelings, the number of which therefore remains 
indefinable. For example, indignation is presented as a kind of hatred and aversion against someone 
who does evil, and is often mixed with envy or with pitié, although the two feelings are directed at 
different objects. In some cases pitié joins with indignation, and in other cases it is mixed with 
mockery. 

49 Passions, Ill, art. 211; AT XI 487; CSM I 403. 

°° On the Latin edition of the Passions de l'ame by Henry Desmarets, see n. 12. 

* The Latin term pietas yields two different notions in French (and this is an exception for Romance 
languages): piété, an expression that has retained strong religious connotations (although we can use 
piété for the deceased and in the sense of “piété filiale”), and pitié in the sense that retains the Latin 
connotation. Desmarets opted unambiguously for the translation of Descartes’s pitié with the Latin 
term commiseratio, perhaps to distinguish the two different meanings, which could be confused and 
overlapped in the term pietas. See G. Gougenheim, Les mots francais dans histoire et dans la vie, I, 
p. 19. The English language distinguishes between piety (strong religious belief and behavior) and 
pity. 

Passions, Ill, art. 212. Here Descartes speaks of the strategies to be adopted to make the passions “very 
bearable” and that enable us to “enjoy the pleasures of this life.” 
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he focuses on human cognitive structures and on the dynamics of emo- 
tional life. 

Commiseratio is the term Spinoza used in the third and fourth parts of 
the Ethics, the work in which he makes reference to Descartes and to his 
doctrine of passions. As far as we know, Spinoza only had the Latin version 
of the Passions de l'’4me, in the volume inscribed with the words — in the 
concise description of the notarial inventory of the private library of the 
philosopher, drafted in 1677, after his death — “Descartes opera Philosophica. 
1650.”°? One of the first definitions of commiseratio in Spinoza reproduces 
the Latin text of art. 185 in the third part of the Passions: “Commiseratio est 
species Tristitiae, Amori mixtae aut benevolentiae erga illos quos aliquid mali 
pati videmus, quo eos indignos judicamus.” As already stated by Descartes, 
Spinoza emphasizes that commiseratio has the same origin of invidia (envy), 
to which he also adds irrisio (mockery) (“Atque sic contraria est Invidiae 
ratione sui objecti, & Irrisioni quia illud alio modo considerat”). According 
to Spinoza, the three passions — commiseratio, invidia, and irrisio — are 
different species of Tristitiae (sadness) in the same way as they are for 
Descartes, whereas commiseratio, in particular, is “Sadness that has arisen 
from injury to another” (7T7istitia orta ex alterius damno).>* The nature of 
men is such that they generally commiserate (misereantur) with those who 
suffer. But this kind of sadness that comes from the observation of suffering 
in others has the same origin as another passion, which is worse: envy. Man 
feels pity for those who suffer and at the same time is envious of those 
who are fortunate (“quibus bene est”), and nourishes a greater hatred 
toward them “the more [he loves] the thing [he] imagine[s] the other[s] 
to possess.” In fact, according to Spinoza, “from the same property of 
human nature from which it follows that men are compassionate, it also 


% This is the edition Renati Des-Cartes opera philosophica (1650), containing in vol. III. Passiones 
animae [...] Gallice ab ipso conscriptae (cf. note 11). The translation of vol. III was edited by Henri 
Desmarets. 

E3p22s. Akkerman (Studies in the Posthumous Works of Spinoza, pp. 13-14) mentions Seneca (De 
clementia, Il, 5), Descartes, and Lipsius concerning commiseratio in Spinoza (understood in the 
literal sense of cum-miseratio, contiguous to mercy). Seneca gives two meanings to the term 
commiseratio, the one positive, similar to the value of benevolentia, the other negative, intended as 
a sharing of suffering. These two meanings are highlighted by Spinoza in E4p50. Commiseratio here 
seems to be in open contradiction with the meaning now generally given to that expression and 
evokes rather feelings of solidarity and real emotional participation in the changing fortunes of our 
fellows. About “Commiseratio, quam definire possumus, ... Tristitia orta ex alterius damno” (E3p22s), 
Spinoza writes in fact that we do not only feel compassion toward those toward whom we nourish 
feelings of love, but also toward those whom we have never loved before, “provided that we judge 
[them] to be like us [eam nobis similem judicemus]” (ibid.). The idea of a similitude that can create 
ties such as to arouse affections toward other people is the basis of sociality. Cf. E3prss. 


x 
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follows that the same men are envious and ambitious.””’ Men are inclined 
to enjoy the suffering of others and to grieve for their success, and “by 
nature” are subject to envy.*° Commiseratio presents itself as an ambiguous 
passion, easily corruptible and subject to sudden change although naturally 
part of the human soul. As an affect characterized by tristitia, commiseratio 
weakens our power to act and makes us more vulnerable to the violence of 
external causes. 

Spinoza reserves a broad reflection on commiseratio and pietas for the last 
three parts of the Erhics. Although the corresponding vernacular term has 
different connotations in European languages, commiseratio for Spinoza is 
often similar to misericordia and misereor, a verb that is itself included in the 
term commiseratio. Their meanings are similar, according to Spinoza;’’ as 
he explicitly states: “There seems to be no difference between Pity and 
Compassion [inter Commiserationem et Misericordiam nulla videtur esse 
differentia].” There could, however, be a difference in quantitative terms, 
because commiseratio manifests itself in only one particular circumstance 
whereas mercy indicates a habitual inclination (habitus). 

The combination of misericordia and commiseratio also highlights 
a different perspective compared with that of Descartes. From the third 
part of the Ethics onward, dedicated as these portions are to the nature 
and origin of affects, there is a greater emphasis on the “social” aspect of 
commiseratio — a perception of emotional life as a common exposure to the 
pain rooted in man. “Finally,” writes Spinoza, “we note that we can have 
compassion not only for something that we loved . . . but also for someone or 
something that we previously did not feel any affection for, provided we judge 
that being similar to us.” Commiseratio, therefore, highlights a resemblance 
between our own pain and someone else’s pain, a relationship established 
with “another” whom we recognize as “similar” to us.°° In the same way, “we 
favour him who has benefited someone like us, and are indignant at him who 
has injured one like us.”* Recognizing someone as similis nobis determines 
a relationship of imitatio affectuum, a resonance according to which we are 
full of sadness when we see the sadness of someone for whom we feel 


% E3p32s. °° E3psss. 

7 See, for example, this cluster of words in the different translations of E3p32s, all equally plausible. 

® E3DArB8e. °° E3p22s. 

°° On the concepts of similarity, sympathy, and dislike, cf. DPP II 8e, 197/22-26 (if applied to bodies 
are fictions) and Letter 19 (G IV 90/13). For a sixteenth-century treatment of the topic, see Girolamo 
Fracastoro, De sympathia et antiphatia rerum, p. 102, where the author speaks of affections and signs 
of affections and how they are generated. Those that are called “passions of the soul” are “joy, love, 
hope, laughter, wonder, ecstasy, sadness, fear, anger, pity.” 

- E3p22s. 
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compassion (“rem sibi similem Tristitiae affectu affici imaginatur, eatenus 
contristari debet”).°* The imagination of similarity between our situation 
and that of another individual is finally confirmed in E3defaff18: “Pity is 
a Sadness, accompanied by the idea of an evil that has happened to another 
whom we imagine to be like us.” The recognition of an emotional response 
similar to that of another man is, however, a prerequisite for the establish- 
ment of an affective activity that characterizes us as human beings, because 
“one who is moved to aid others neither by reason nor by pity [commiseratio] 
is rightly called inhuman.” He in fact seems to be unlike a man (“homini 
dissimilis esse videtur’). 

The new definition of commiseratio and the emergence of the modern 
meaning of compassion“ takes shape in the fourth part of the Erhics, then 
takes on a final form in the fifth and final part. Here, reference is made to 
the cognitive structure of the emotion of compassion, also evident in 
politics, and Spinoza ends up abandoning the term commiseratio in favor 
of the term pietas. 

In the fourth part, Spinoza introduces some elements that mark a decisive 
expansion of the semantic field of pitié as defined by Descartes in the current 
meaning of “compassion.” Spinoza makes a distinction between the beha- 
vior of men who live under the guidance of reason and those who prefer to 
ignore every dictamen rationis. This element is able to transform the most 
intense and potentially ambivalent of our emotions into a constitutive 
element of the good and reasonable life and marks the beginning of 
a different interpretation of commiseratio. Indeed, as part of the transforma- 
tion of a dysfunctional emotional life into an essential function for the life of 
individuals, Spinoza explains that commiseration is not only to be avoided “in 
a man who lives according to the guidance of reason” (in homine, qui ex 
ductu rationis vivit), but should be considered “evil of itself, and useless” 
(per se mala, et inutilis).© Because in fact “we can only do from the dictate of 
reason alone something which we know certainly to be good,”®° a man who 
lives according to reason (ex dictamine rationis) consequently (as stated in 
E4psoc) strives to avoid being “touched” by commiseration (“ne commiser- 
atione tangatur’). Here the use of the verb tangere again recalls a dimension 
characterized and dominated by confused and inadequate knowledge. “He 
who rightly knows that all things follow from the necessity of the divine 


°° E3p23s. On the imitation of affections, see E3p27s, E3p32s, E3p34, E3p40, E3p43, E3p48s, E3DAr8. 

63 

° E4psos. 

64 M. C. Nussbaum emphasizes this aspect in Upheavals of Thought: The Intelligence of Emotions, 
chapters 6 and 8. 

% E4pso. °° E4psod. 
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nature, and happen according to the eternal laws and rules of nature, will 
surely find nothing worthy of Hate, Mockery, or Disdain, nor anyone whom 
he will pity [miserebitur]. Instead he will strive, as far as human virtue allows, 
to act well, as they say, and rejoice.”*” 

Acting well (dene agere) and joy are linked with the assessment of love 
understood as crucial to the transformation of the role of compassion. 
Whereas commiseratio comes from and reveals, according to Spinoza, an 
impotence of our soul (ex animi impotentia), pietas is the particular affection 
belonging to a knowledge that, if it cannot eliminate pain, can at least 
moderate it.°* The philosophy of substance and rational and intuitive knowl- 
edge governs the principles of ethics: the person who knows with the second 
and third kinds of knowledge “does not commiserate with anyone” and will 
strive to do good for good’s sake and not out of fear of some kind of evil.® 

If commiseratio is mala et inutilis for the person who lives according to 
the rules of reason, pietas, on the other hand, is “the Desire to do good 
generated in us by our living according to the guidance of reason.””° 
Spinoza enhances and expands the meaning that the word pietas had 
assumed in Latin by detaching it from the normative meaning of devotion, 
worship, and respect, giving it a connotation of love that must be exercised 
in a social and political system aimed at individual and collective well- 
being.” As a product of a kind of knowledge that is discursive or intuitive, 
pietas “contributes to social life, insofar as it teaches us to hate no one to 
disesteem no one, to mock no one, to be angry at no one, to envy no one.” 
Moreover, it is a result of behavior that teaches one, as much as possible, to 
“be helpful to his neighbour.” In this sense, it contributes “to the common 
society” and teaches that citizens are to be governed not as slaves, but 
always as capable of choosing what is best for themselves and for others.”* 


°7 “Qui recte novit omnia ex naturae divinae necessitate sequi, et secundum aeternas naturae leges, et regulas 
freri, is sane nihil reperiet, quod Odio, Risu, aut Contemptu dignum sit, nec cujusquam miserebitur; sed, 
quantum humana fert virtus, conabitur bene agere, ut ajunt, et laetari” (E4psos). 

°8 Spinoza explains that commiseratio may still manifest as a kind of piety (species Pietatis), although its 
semantic field differs profoundly from that of pietas. On pietas and pietas & religio, cf. also TTP, ch. 
XVI (G III 197/4); XVII (G III 226/4); XIX (G III 232/s, 11, 30); XX (G HI 247/18); TP 1, $2 
(G III 274/s, regulae pietatis); 2, §21 (G III 283/13). 

© Eapsos. 7° E4p37sr. 

7 Love and pietas lead the man who is animated only by the knowledge of God toward happiness or 
bliss. It consists in awareness, as far as possible, that proceeds from the eternal determination of God 
with the same necessity as that from which it proceeds from the nature of a triangle that the sum of 
its angles is equal to two right angles. This meaning of the term pietas is present, for example, even in 
Hobbes. Cf. Th. Hobbes, De Homine, in Id., Opera philosophica, Il, p. 18. 

7 E2p49s; G II 135-136/32-22. Here Spinoza interrupts his geometric exposition to counter the 
opinion of those who believe that this principle is the foundation of impiety and not of virtue 


and pity (E4p18s). 
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If commiseratio is a passion mixed with pain, then condescension and 
superiority over those who suffer are, in a man who knows with the second 
or third kinds of knowledge, active: they are pietas, the expression of a virtus 
produced by the adequate idea of man (“in a man who lives according to 
the dictate of reason it is the action, or virtue, called Morality [Pietas],” 
Esp4s). In this way, Spinoza concludes in the fifth part of the Exhics that 
this way of correcting and making useful the affects, which constitutes the 
true knowledge of the affects themselves, is by far the best among those 
actions that are in our power, since there is no stronger power of the mind 
than that of thinking and formulating adequate ideas.” 

The particular philosophical idea of pietas is interpreted by Spinoza as 
activity:’* it has an ethical and political dimension, in the sense that 
a person who feels it is active and not passive; he dominates and is not 
dominated, and knows at an increasingly higher level. 

On the last page of the Passions de lime, Descartes affirms the possibility 
of man’s possessing coercive power over his passions. While admitting 
a certain inability to control the events of laughter and crying, Descartes 
does not doubt the possibility of dominating one’s emotional life. Spinoza 
challenges Descartes on this ground and, overturning this perspective, rejects 
freedom of will as a solution, a remedium affectuum. The remedium, although 
always partial and transitory, consists in a cognitive acquisition, according to 
Spinoza, since knowledge rejects violence, or at least mitigates its force. In his 
analysis of politics undertaken in the Tractatus politicus (1.4), Spinoza limits 
himself to events of our experience, to the mere practice of real life and the 
observation of human nature (“ex ipsa humanae naturae conditione dedu- 
cere”). This is the area in which pietas is applied and interpreted as the 
deciphering of the emotional perception of man and his neighbor”? that 
teaches us “not to laugh, not to blame, nor hate” human actions, “but to 
understand,” considering the soul’s passions not as vices, but as properties of 
each individual, or as elements “to be treated,” as much as possible, using the 
instruments of knowledge.’° 


? Espas. 

74 This particular meaning is hidden even behind the common translations of the term in the various 
vernaculars. Compassion is indeed the choice mostly made in different languages (Mitleid, in 
German; compasién, in Spanish; compassione, in Italian). E. Curley translates the term in his edition 
of Spinoza’s Ethics with pity or morality (in the last part of the Ethics). 

Knowing oneself as an adequate cause of one’s affections also means recognizing another different 
from oneself as similar. In terms of society, pietas expresses the need for humans to come together in 
a community, to establish relations of mutual solidarity, and to govern themselves according to 
principles inspired by charity and justice. 

76 TP I 4; G III 274~275/23-2. 
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If Spinoza affirms the necessity of an activity of deciphering the passions 
and not of working for their “cure” or repression, politics thus becomes the 
privileged space of, and at the same time the antidote to, the social level of 
the distinctively human predicament, and the form of government of 
democracy is identified as the most appropriate context for the regulation 
of our emotional life when exercising our pietas. 


Amor Sui and Amor Dei 


The concept of self-esteem or amor sui that appeared primarily as self- 
preservation, takes on in Spinoza’s philosophy a more metaphysical sig- 
nificance. In his philosophy, it is the conatus that indicates, in general, the 
principle of self-preservation, that is, the impulse of everyone to pursue 
what he considers good. It not only guarantees the conservation of the 
body, but also intellectual contentment. The conatus defines self-love as 
a right,’” as a value not purely narcissistic and selfish, but implying the 
possibility of developing and perfecting our nature.”* By exploring his 
affects, and first of all the love of himself, man can reach an understanding 
of his own nature (E3p52s):”? he knows himself only through the affections 
of his body along with the ideas of these affections (E3ps3d). These 
affections therefore must be understood for their cognitive value because 
each one teaches one something about oneself. Such knowledge of our- 
selves is the antidote to the possible violence exerted on us by external 
causes, by factors that are against us and are unfavorable to us: “[W]e are 


77 The concept of amor sui appears construed primarily as self-preservation in Hobbes in particular. 
In Spinoza in suo esse perseverare identifies in the passions the elements constituting the very essence 
of man, which is expressed not so much in the desire to dominate others, but in the search for a state 
of beatitudo that cannot be reduced to mere material or bodily wealth. Spinoza changes the 
Hobbesian structure of the passions, transforming desire and passion from states of liability and 
slavery into forces of the mind producing vitality and /zetitia or gaudium. 

Cf. E3pgs. The amor sui, in particular, which in the catalog of passions defined between the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries stands as the most dominant, as the obvious symptom of 
the emerging sovereignty of the individual, is presented in the Adagia of Erasmus as philautia, whose 
semantic value is exemplified in the proverbial expression: “Suum cuique pulchrum.” Philautia is the 
love of the self, projected onto all that we have, a love that extends even to what lies within our 
competence (Adagiorum Des. Erasmi Chiliades Quatuor, in Desiderii Erasmi Opera omnia emenda- 
tiora et auctiora, vol. II, Chil. I, cent. II, Prov. n. XV). Cf. Adagia, XCII, in Opera, Il, 147¢. I thank 
Professor T. Gregory for these suggestions. 

Amor is a term with a broad semantic spectrum. Its meaning joins facts from different disciplines: 
intimately connected with hate, love is aggressiveness and destructiveness, along with Eros and 
creative force. This dual meaning of the term appears in particular in the concept of magic expressed 
in the Renaissance, on which see, among other sources, J. P. Couliano’s Eros and Magic in the 
Renaissance. 
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driven about” — as Spinoza writes in a passage of E3ps9s — “in many ways by 
external causes, and .. . like waves on the sea, driven by contrary winds we 
toss about, not knowing our outcome and fate.” 

Only by acquiring increasing awareness can we realize the two levels of 
self-love. This self-love can, in fact, admit of different interpretations: if 
we consider it from the point of view of the imagination, it is a “feeling” of 
oneself that is sometimes less than what is appropriate (minus justo), and 
sometimes more than what is appropriate (plus justo). In this unstable 
condition, dominated by a confused idea of self-love and subject to the 
strength of external causes, the human soul oscillates miserably between 
absolute arrogance and complete lack of self-esteem. With great psycho- 
logical insight Spinoza makes a distinction here between superbia, 
understood as the delirium of a man who dreams of having power over 
everything, and despectus, understood as underestimation in a man’s con- 
sideration of himself (E3p26s). In the first case, amor sui is defined as a form 
of subjectivity dominated only by imagination. But “there is no opposite of 
this affect,”*° in the sense that there is no passion that does not refer to self- 
love. Even low self-esteem or modesty, which is denoted by the term 
humility, betrays a form of self-love that occurs in a specific system of 
signs or external factors." Behind these factors, seemingly concealed, those 
passions involve a narcissistic element, so to speak, that also pertains to 
contempt and self-hatred: “Although Despondency is contrary to Pride, 
the despondent man is still very near the proud one.”** 

In the various nuances of different passions, Spinoza establishes logical 
links even when there do not seem to be any: pride and humility, which are 
both more or less based on a sense of the self, are connected to desire 
(cupiditas) and to comparison with others. But comparison is only a source 
of tristitia in the context of love of oneself as pride. This sristitia (sadness) 
is generated by considering “something in himself which he denies con- 
cerning others” (E3ps5s). We do not, in fact, envy (as is pointed out in 
E3p55d&s) the height of a tree or the strength of a lion; we envy only what 
is commensurable with our nature. It is necessary to compare ourselves 
with others like us, within an externally compatible environment similar 
to our own, in order to orient and correct ourselves. However, the desire 
for consideration and esteem cannot be based on envy that is a “sad” 
passion but must become friendship and sociability, and therefore, “a 
free man strives to join other men to him in friendship” (E4p70d). 


8° E3DA28e | G I 197-198/25-t. * CE E3DA29e. * Ea4ps7s; G II 252/16-27. 
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Amor sui should therefore go back to being considered like every other 
affect, according to Spinoza, in an epistemological context that corre- 
sponds to the transition from one form of slavery to the expression of 
freedom characterized by the rule of reason or intellect. In this sense, amor 
sui in the Ethics refers to the three kinds of knowledge. Any personal 
happiness or unhappiness implied in the affect of self-love reside, according 
to Spinoza’s Tractatus de intellectus emendatione, only in the “quality of the 
object to which we cling with love,” and for this reason there will never be 
conflicts over something we love: “[N]or will there be sadness if it perishes, 
nor envy if it is possessed by another, nor fear, nor hatred — in a word, no 
disturbances of the mind” (TIE, § 9). The true strength of man is based 
instead on the ability to direct the object of love not toward what creates 
sadness, envy, hatred, or fear, but rather toward what can generate authen- 
tic /aetitia and increase individual power. To attain this kind of perfection, 
it is necessary to reach, through reason and intellect, an interpretation of 
our affects, a different view of us and of the world. One has to direct one’s 
love toward the deployment of one’s ability and power (potentia), toward 
the knowledge of things both “eternal and infinite,” which ensure acquies- 
centia and beatitudo. 

Only through knowledge is it possible to create an awareness of what is 
“useful,” of what is truly beneficial for man — and is fully guaranteed and 
supported by reason according to a conception of the self—as the pursuit of 
well-being and happiness, and not as mere physiological sustenance. This 
principle is expressed in E4p18s: after repeating that cupiditas, understood 
as the tendency to persevere in one’s being (conatus, quo homo in suo esse 
perseverare conatur), is the very essence of man (Cupiditas est ipsa hominis 
essentia), Spinoza establishes a direct link between the increase or decrease 
of individual power and the presence or absence of joy or happiness in 
humans.” 

Cupiditas or conatus or appetitus thus assume different faces: self- 
preservation can work well at different levels, and can surrender to the 
blind force of “external causes” (caeca cupiditas) or can act under the 
guidance of reason. Here ratio does not mean abstract reason, but coincides 
with virtus, with power and with the very essence of man, or the expression 
of nature’s potential combined with consciousness. From this perspective, 
acting according to virtue is nothing but “acting, living, and preserving 
one’s being by the guidance of reason, and doing this ... from the 
foundation of seeking one’s own advantage.”** Reaching scientia intuitiva 


3 Egpr8s | G Il 222/17-28. ** Egp2ad. 
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means pursuing an advantage (utilitas) that is not achieved through the 
satisfaction of instincts but is activated in the recognition of a life lived 
according to reason: “[T]he power of the Mind is defined by knowledge 
alone, whereas lack of power, o7 passion, is judged solely by the privation of 
knowledge, i.e., by that through which ideas are called inadequate.” 
Passion is an absence or lack of knowledge that coincides with man’s 
feeling of impotence. 

Spinoza here outlines a concept of utilitas and the pursuit of the self that, 
viewed in the context of an epistemological and metaphysical scheme as 
well as an ethical one, allows us to consider “the striving to preserve 
oneself” as “the first and only foundation of virtue,”** and to act according 
to virtue as “acting, living, and preserving our being . .. from the founda- 
tion of seeking one’s own advantage.”*” Now, the “first and only founda- 
tion of virtue” that expresses “the seeking of our own advantage” is only 
“the method of living rightly,” or the requirements of reason, because to act 
ex virtute means to behave according to the guidance of reason.” 

In all his works, Spinoza underlines the concept of utilitas in its aspects 
of self-preservation and the effort to preserve and persevere in one’s being. 
He defines an unstable path of knowledge that allows man to pass from 
imagination to intellect and from an affection of tristitia to an affection 
of /aetitia. This awareness constitutes human knowledge and forces the 
individual to undergo changes and transformations that sometimes vary 
the perception of the self and others: but only the recognition of the true 
profit expressed in an epistemological way can translate self-love from the 
subjective level of pride to the level of self-consciousness and its role in the 
natural and divine ordo, in substance, or in God. 

In the fourth part of Ethics, in which he analyzes the rules of the right 
way to live (“recta vivendi ratio”), Spinoza elaborates a concept of amor sui 
as the cupiditas of our own nature, attributable to the mind as conceived 
through adequate ideas. Here, se/f-love is perfection of reason, in which 
solely consists “man’s highest happiness, ov blessedness” (E4app4). 
The definition of this refinement already anticipates the topics that will 
be covered in the fifth part, where self-love will consist in knowing God 
and God’s attributes and the actions that follow from his nature or from 
the divine order of nature. In light of this new solution to the problem of 
the force of the passions and of looking for greater stability and reliability 
in emotional life, Spinoza locates the summa cupiditas of man in the 
acquisition of an adequate concept of the self and all that can fall under 


= Esp2os. aa E4p22c. 87 E4p24. = Espa4id. 
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his intelligence. This cupiditas allows us to enjoy reason (“ut Mentis vita 
fruatur’) and to escape all that prevents a rational life, and facilitates the 
overcoming of our own weakness and the resulting distress (“impotentia, & 
incommodus,” E4app31). 

Amor sui in the fifth and final part of the Ezhics appears to be an affect 
that, like any other, “ceases to be a passion as soon as we form a clear and 
distinct idea of it” (Esp3). All the affects — cupiditates, appetitus, etc. — are, 
in fact, passions as long as they result from inadequate ideas. In this 
context, the only remedium affectuum consists in the power to know our 
affects (“in eorum vera cognitione consistit”), so while experiencing their 
power, we can neutralize their destructive capacities and transform them 
into useful elements and forces (Esp4s). Just because they can be treated 
(and recognized), “[a]ffects which are contrary to our nature” — cf. 
Esprod — “that is ... which are evil, are evil insofar as they prevent the 
mind from understanding.” Now, “knowing” is first of all a kind of “love,” 
according to a notion of reason that is present in Jewish philosophy and 
that had a great influence on Spinoza. The intuitive knowledge of he who 
“understands himself and his affects clearly and distinctly” reveals the full 
and irreducible value of the affects themselves (Esptos), defined as the love 
of God (“Qui se, suosque affectus clare, & distincte intelligit, Deum amat, & 
co magis, quo se, suosque affectus magis intelligit”).°° 

Loving God for Spinoza, therefore, means conceiving things sub qua- 
dam specie aeternitatis, that is, reaching a kind of knowledge that is not 
deductive but immediate and independent of temporality; “this is” — 
Spinoza concludes in E5p32c — “what I call intellectual love of God.” 
Affects are therefore no longer imaginative ideas, ideas that indicate only 
the current constitution of the body: the concept of love passes, like every 
other affect, from one dimension anchored to the temporality of the 
present to a dimension of eternal and divine love. The concept of self 
love that we have seen in Spinoza’s entire analysis of the passions in all of his 
various works is therefore reformulated and introduced as the love of God 
with which God loves himself, or as “acquiescentia animi,” “gloria,” “divine 
presence,” and “God in things.” All of these terms relate to “our salvation, 
or blessednesss, or Freedom” (nostra salus, seu beatitudo, seu libertas).?° 

The concept of God conveyed in these last pages of the Ethics coincides 
with the infinite affirmation of natura and the necessary existence of 
substantia. This idea of God leads us to a complete reversal from the 
oscillating nature of the imagination, subject to the violent impact of 


89 Esprs |G Il 290/17-18. °° Esp368&s | G II 302/12-29. 
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external causes: “The more the Mind understands things by the second and 
third kind of knowledge, the less it is acted on by affects which are evil, and 
the less it fears death.””" 

In this way, the love that everyone feels toward himself eventually ends 
up realizing the maximum expansion in the capacity of our minds to have 
“a great knowledge of ourselves and of God” (Esp39s). This awareness is 
bliss for man; it is the scientia intuitiva that includes the power to act on the 
passions that hinder the freedom of the mind. With joy as the highest 
expression of self-love we reach amor Dei intellectualis and feel and experi- 
ence that we are eternal: “At nihilominus sentimus, experimurque, nos 
aeternos esse” (E5p23s). 

In this dual role of the more intense passion that is love, rationality plays 
its paramount role in aiming at the achievement of a private and political 
life that is satisfying for everyone: “With regard to political theory,” 
Spinoza writes on June 2, 1674, in response to a letter from Jarig Jelles, 
who questioned him on this subject, “the difference between Hobbes and 
myself” is that while Hobbes speaks of a pactum subiectionis with which one 
gives up all of one’s rights to an institution or to a person who takes over, 
“T always preserve the natural right in its entirety, and I hold that the 
sovereign power in a State has right over a subject only in proportion to the 
excess of its power over that of a subject. This is always the case in a state of 
nature.””” For Spinoza, individuals continue to be the bearers of preroga- 
tives that belong to them by nature and can never be deprived of them 
because these prerogatives are inalienable. And individuals possess these 
in addition to the right to life, i.e., to self-preservation, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness that comes from the satisfaction of one’s individual 
conatus. Spinoza recognizes the difficulty of pursuing this path, but — and 
this is how he concludes his Ethics — “sane arduum debet esse, quod adeo raro 
reperitur’: all things excellent are as difficult as they are rare.”? 


* Esp38. >” Ep. 50 | GIV 238-239/25-4. °° Espazs. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Moral Realism in Spinoza’s Ethics 
Colin Marshall 


One of Spinoza’s apparent goals in the Evzhics is to revise commonsense 
morality. This raises a question: do Spinoza’s revisions show that he 
thought morality was somehow unreal? In this chapter, I argue that, despite 
his revisionism, Spinoza’s metaethical views in the Ethics are a form of moral 
realism, even though they contain anti-realist elements.’ 

In so arguing, I hope to bring Spinoza’s commentators and contempor- 
ary metaethicists into better conversation with each other. The terms moral 
realism and moral anti-realism entered the standard philosophical vocabu- 
lary only in the late twentieth century, and many interpretive issues about 
Spinoza can be adequately discussed without using any contemporary 
metaethical categories. I hope to show, however, that attempting to classify 
Spinoza metaethically both raises important interpretive questions and 
shows that Spinoza’s views bear on various general metaethical issues. 
Many commentators, I believe, could benefit from closer attention to the 
details of contemporary metaethics, but contemporary metaethicists 
could also benefit from closer attention to the complexities of Spinoza’s 
metaethics. 

Metaethicists use the moral realism/anti-realist distinction to character- 
ize a debate that supposedly goes back at least to Plato. I begin, therefore, 
by discussing the contemporary understanding of that distinction ($1), 
which has received limited attention from Spinoza scholars. I then survey 
common reasons for anti-realist readings of Spinoza (§2), before describing 
the moral realist elements of his views (§3). I then consider the metaethical 
significance of his revisionism ($4), and conclude by saying why, all things 
considered, Spinoza is best classified as a moral realist (§5). 

A preliminary note: Spinoza himself does not explicitly distinguish 
between moral value and other types of practical value (e.g., prudential 


* Anti-realist readings are more common than realist readings. For an overview of recent interpreta- 
tions, see the introduction in Kisner and Youpa, Essays on Spinoza’s Ethical Theory, pp. 3-12. 
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value). This makes it harder for any isolated passage to decide in favor of 
a realist or anti-realist reading, since any given passage can be read in a non- 
moral way. Many of Spinoza’s readers have assumed, however, that at least 
some of his general claims about value apply to what we today count as 
moral value. I rely on that assumption in what follows.” 


1. Moral Realism and Anti-realism 


In recent years, a number of Spinoza’s commentators have classified him 
as either a moral realist or anti-realist. Most of those commentators 
assume that the distinction is a straightforward one. In fact, the distinction 
between moral realism and anti-realism has been approached in at least 
three ways.’ These approaches focus either on (i) paradigmatic views, (ii) 
the truth of moral claims, or (iii) certain defining features of realism: 
mind independence, non-relativity, and (occasionally) an opposition to 
egoism. These approaches are interrelated, but not equivalent. In this 
section, I briefly discuss each approach and note some complications 
involved in applying the realism/anti-realism distinction to Spinoza. 

In perhaps the most influential discussion of the moral realism/anti- 
realism distinction, Geoffrey Sayre-McCord writes, 


[t]he realism/anti-realism debate in ethics has been around ever since people 
began thinking critically about their moral convictions. The problem has 
always been to make sense of these convictions in a way that does justice to 
morality’s apparent importance without engaging in outrageous metaphy- 
sical flights of fancy. Some have thought it can’t be done; they’ve held that 
the apparent importance of morality is mere appearance. Others have 
thought it can be done; they’ve held that whatever metaphysics is necessary 
is neither outrageous nor fanciful.* 


In talking of “outrageous metaphysical flights of fancy,” Sayre-McCord 
probably has in mind Plato’s view in The Republic, which appeals to the 
Form of the Good. The Form of the Good (on the traditional reading of 
Plato) is something that exists outside the natural world and gives rise to 
knowledge, including moral knowledge, and to moral virtue. Plato illus- 
trates the relation between the Form of the Good and the natural world 
with the analogy of the sun, which exists outside the earth but gives rise to 


* For one helpful discussion, see Kisner, Spinoza on Human Freedom, pp. 128-130. 

> Some of the complexities in the moral realism/anti-realism distinction come from broader complex- 
ities about the general realism/anti-realism distinction. For one important discussion, see Wright, 
Truth and Objectivity. 

* Sayre-McCord, Essays on Moral Realism, p. 2. 
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light and life.’ Plato’s view is a paradigm of moral realism. By contrast, in 
talking of those who hold that the apparent importance of morality is 
“mere appearance,” one view Sayre-McCord probably has in mind is 
J. L. Mackie’s. Mackie claims that all moral judgments presuppose 
a radical but false metaphysics like Plato’s. He therefore endorses an 
error theory, according to which all (positive) moral statements are false.° 
Mackie’s view is a paradigm of moral anti-realism. Other paradigms of 
anti-realism are the views of Hobbes, Hume, and Nietzsche. At the same 
time, some major figures in metaethics have a more controversial status, 
and their views are not clear paradigms of either moral realism or anti- 
realism. The most important such figure is Kant.? One approach to 
determining whether Spinoza is a moral realist, therefore, would involve 
comparing him to various paradigms. Call this the Paradigm Approach. 

Sayre-McCord does not ultimately use paradigms to define the differ- 
ence between moral realism and anti-realism, however. Instead, he pro- 
poses that a view counts as a form of moral realism if and only if it says 
that (positive) moral claims (a) “when literally construed, are literally 
true or false” and (b) that “some are literally true.”® Sayre-McCord seems 
to think that this approach correctly classifies all paradigmatic moral 
realists and anti-realists. If so, it would subsume the Paradigm Approach. 
Whether or not it does, this proposal (or variants of it) is probably the 
most widely accepted way of drawing the moral realism/anti-realism 
distinction. On this second approach to the moral realism/anti-realism 
distinction, determining whether Spinoza is a moral realist would involve 
determining whether he accepts both (a) and (b). Call this the Literal 
Truth Approach. 

The Literal Truth Approach is not uncontroversial, though. One 
common worry is that moral anti-realists might be able to satisfy (a) 
and (b) using a “deflationary” notion of truth.” Another worry, more 
relevant to Spinoza, stems from a third approach to the moral realism/ 
anti-realism distinction. On this approach, moral realism crucially 
involves taking morality (i.e., moral facts) to have certain defining fea- 
tures that make it robustly “real,” namely, that morality be absolute (i.e., 
non-relative), mind-independent, and perhaps also opposed to norma- 
tive egoism. Sayre-McCord’s conditions, however, do not obviously 


> See Republic, Book 6. 

© Mackie, Ethics. The restriction to positive claims is needed, since an error theorist could agree that, 
e.g., “love is not morally impermissible” is true. 

7 Fora helpful discussion, see Kain, “Realism and Anti-realism.” 

. Sayre-McCord, Essays on Moral Realism, p. 5. ° See Dreier, “Creeping Minimalism.” 
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require any of these defining features.'° The most straightforward way 
to bridge this difference would be to focus on the “literal construal” part 
of Sayre-McCord’s proposal, and hold that a literal construal of moral 
claims requires taking them to refer to mind-independent, non-relative, 
and/or anti-egoistic facts. It is a difficult question whether that bridging 
strategy would be correct." Either way, if we took this third approach, 
determining whether Spinoza is a moral realist would involve determin- 
ing whether he takes morality to be absolute, mind-independent, and/or 
anti-egoistic in the relevant ways. We can call this the Defining Features 
Approach, though different versions of this approach would focus on 
different defining features. 

These three approaches might ultimately come to the same thing. Prima 
facie, though, they are quite different. It might be that no way of filling out 
the last two approaches draws the intuitive distinction between paradig- 
matic views. Moreover, the literal truth of moral claims might require none 
of the relevant defining features. We should be open to the possibility, 
therefore, that these approaches will yield different answers to the question 
of whether Spinoza is a moral realist. Ata minimum, they suggest different 
argumentative strategies. 

Despite their potential differences, though, none of these approaches 
suggests that revisionism about moral concepts must imply anti-realism. 
Plato, a paradigmatic realist, was probably a revisionist of some sort. 
Non-philosophers, after all, would not think “good” could refer to an 
entity like the Form of the Good.” In fact, for Plato, it could turn out 
that the only literally true moral claims were ones made using revised 
concepts (though, to be sure, there is some tension between literalness 
and revision).’’ For similar reasons, it might be that the relevant absolute, 
mind-independent (and perhaps anti-egoist) facts for Plato are ones that 


"© For discussions of relativity and mind-dependence, see Finlay, “Four Faces” and Harman, “Moral 
Relativism.” For an argument that morality is opposed to egoism, see Schopenhauer, On the Basis of 
Morals. As Nadler, “The Lives of Others” emphasizes, opposing egoism to morality is a largely post- 
Kantian trend. Plato’s metaethics, e.g., is not opposed to every kind of egoism. Nowhere I know of 
in the recent non-historical metaethics is egoism opposed to moral realism. Note that normative 
egoism does not straightforwardly imply mind-dependence or relativity. 

My own view is that such a strategy would be problematic. A deeper question is whether moral 
realism must concern moral claims at all. I discuss this issue in “Schopenhauer and Non-cognitivist 
Moral Realism.” 

See Annas, “Plato and Common Morality.” See also Theaetetus, 174c-175b on how philosophers’ 
views of value differ from non-philosophers’ views. 

As an example of literal truth with a revised concept, consider the literally true claim that marriage 
need not involve any property exchange, even though the concept of marriage once did require 


property exchange. 
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are describable only by the revised concepts. Perhaps some revisions are 
incompatible with moral realism, then, but if so, the incompatibility is 
not straightforward. 

I want to note three further things about the Literal Truth Approach in 
particular, given its importance in contemporary metaethics. First, Sayre- 
McCord’s proposal is not a stipulative definition. Instead, it aims to 
characterize a philosophical division that has been around “ever since 
people started thinking critically about their moral convictions.” Second, 
this approach does not specify whose moral claims are in question. It leaves 
open that the only true moral claims are those made by philosophers 
who revise commonsense moral concepts. This flexibility is needed for 
applying the distinction to views like Plato’s. Finally, on the Literal Truth 
Approach, it is sufficient for moral realism if only a small fraction of moral 
claims is literally true. Moral realism could hold, on this approach, even if 
the vast majority of philosophers’ and non-philosophers’ moral discourse 
was false, or not even truth-apt. This last feature may also hold for the other 
two approaches as well.'* 

In sum, then, there are at least three approaches to capturing the 
intuitive distinction between moral realism and anti-realism. To begin 
evaluating how Spinoza should be classified on these approaches, we can 
consider the grounds previous interpreters have offered for taking Spinoza 
to be a moral anti-realist. 


2. Anti-realist Elements 


Most discussions of Spinoza’s metaethics ignore the aforementioned 
subtleties concerning the moral realism/anti-realism distinction. Partly 
because of that, interpreters who read Spinoza as an anti-realist often 
simply assume one approach to the distinction, ignoring the others. 

My aim in this section is to summarize the chief textual motivations in 
the Evhics for anti-realist readings: (1) Spinoza’s claims about the historical 
and psychological origins of moral notions and moral views, (2) Spinoza’s 
claims about the relativity of value and its connections to egoism, (3) 
Spinoza’s appeal to a model of human nature, and (4) Spinoza’s radically 
permissive views about natural rights. 


“There is an additional approach that occasionally surfaces in the metaethics literature (e.g., Street, 
“Reply to Copp,” 223): taking moral realism to posit an epistemic asymmetry between morally good 
and morally bad people. For reasons given in §3.3, this approach strongly favors counting Spinoza as 
a moral realist. 
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2.1. The Origins of Morality 


Spinoza concludes Part 1 with remarks about how humans came to have 
moral notions and moral views. After describing how humans came to 
falsely believe that they had absolutely free will and that natural things had 
human-directed purposes, he states, 


[a]fter men persuaded themselves that everything which happens, happens 
on their account, they had to judge that what is most important in each 
thing is what is most useful to them, and to rate as most excellent all those 
things by which they were most pleased. Hence they had to form these 
notions, by which they explained natural things: good, evil, order, confusion, 
warm, cold, beauty, ugliness. And because they think themselves free, those 
notions have arisen: praise and blame, sin and merit. (E1app | G II 81) 


Spinoza seems to be saying that humans’ moral notions arose from meta- 
physical mistakes. He does not say that moral claims are therefore false, but 
it would be a small step from what he says here to a Mackiean error theory. 
Sayre-McCord himself notes that “on some plausible interpretations,” 
Spinoza is an early defender of error theory.” 

Spinoza’s claims about these notions after Part 1 generally sound less 
skeptical. Nonetheless, he gives an anti-realist-sounding account of moral 
judgments. In E3pg9s, he writes that “we neither strive for, not will, neither 
want, nor desire anything because we judge it to be good; on the contrary, 
we judge something to be good because we strive for it, will it, want it, and 
desire it” (cf. E3p39s). To some commentators, this sounds like a mind- 
dependence-focused rejection of realism (denying a defining feature) that 
anticipates Hume’s views (a paradigm anti-realist)."° 

In a related vein, Spinoza holds that an epistemically superior being 
would not have notions like goodness and badness. In E4p68, he writes 
that “[i]f men were born free, they would form no concept of good and evil 


Sayre-McCord, Essays on Moral Realism, p. 10. See also Koistinen and Biro, Spinoza: Metaphysical 
Themes, p. 8, and Jarrett, “Spinozistic Constructivism,” p. 80. Spinoza tells similarly skeptical stories 
about ordinary notions of universals (see Ezp4ost) and about common views about perfection (see 
E4pref). If moral notions concern universals and perfections, these passages could be read as 
continuing the error-theoretic origin story from Erapp. Alternatively, if Spinoza held that language 
is unable to express philosophical truth (see Savan, “Spinoza and Language”), he might be an error 
theorist about all philosophically significant discourse, moral and non-moral. 

Garrett, “Spinoza’s Ethical Theory,” p. 287, thinks this remark suggests emotivism. Emotivism is 
a form of moral anti-realism that would involve rejecting both of Sayre-McCord’s conditions. 
Frankena, “Spinoza on the Knowledge of Good and Evil,” p. 17, makes a similar claim about E4p8 
(“The knowledge of good and evil is nothing but an affect of joy or sadness, insofar as we are 
conscious of it”). E4p8 is better support for an emotivist reading than E3pg9s, for the latter can be 
read as a psychological claim without metaethical import. 


a 
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so long as they remained free.” In E4p68d, he reminds us that free men live 
by reason and adequate ideas alone. That means the free man is epistemi- 
cally superior to normal humans. The free man’s lack of moral notions, one 
might conclude, indicates that those notions have no real bearing on 
reality. This suggests anti-realism on the Paradigm Approach, since it 
resembles the views of paradigm anti-realists like Nietzsche.’” 


2.2. The Relativity of Value and Tie to Egoism 


Spinoza does not dismiss all moral terms after Erapp, but instead makes 
use of them himself in Parts 3-5. This shows that Spinoza was not 
a straightforward error theorist. Nonetheless, much of what he says in 
Parts 3 and 4 suggests a relativist, egoist approach to value. This has struck 
many of Spinoza’s readers as showing that he accepted a form of broadly 
Hobbesian moral anti-realism. 

Though the relativism and egoism in Spinoza’s theory of value are 
linked, they have different anti-realist overtones. Consider the relativism 
first. In E3p39s, Spinoza uses “good” and “bad” as simple descriptions of 
joy and sadness. In the E4pref, Spinoza notes that these terms “indicate 
nothing positive in things, considered in themselves, nor are they anything 
other than modes of thinking, or notions we form because we compare 
things to one another.” He states, though, that he will retain these terms, 
and offers new definitions of them: “By good I shall understand what we 
certainly know to be useful to us” (E4d1), “By evil, however, I shall under- 
stand what we certainly know prevents us from being masters of some 
good” (E4d2)."8 

Two aspects of these claims suggest anti-realism, especially in accor- 
dance with the Defining Features Approach. First, there is the thought 
that anything relational or relative is not fully real. This thought appears 
in Spinoza’s early writings."? Second, even if relativism does not suggest 


7 On this comparison, see Curley, Behind the Geometrical Method, p. 128; Melamed, “Spinoza’s 
Metaphysics of Substance,” pp. 51-53. This point does not directly connect to the Literal Truth or 
Defining Features Approaches, since some non-relative, mind-independent facts (e.g., non- 
fundamental facts) might be ignored by epistemically superior beings. 

For a relativist reading of these claims, see Miller, “Spinoza’s Axiology” (but cf. Youpa, “Spinoza’s 
Theories of Value,” p. 222). Surprisingly, Spinoza continues to use the meaning of the terms 
described earlier in the preface later in Part 4 (see E4p65d). A number of commentators have 
thought Spinoza shifts between a commonsense view of value and his own theory (in particular, 
Bennett, A Study of Spinoza’s Ethics, chapter 12, though again cf. Youpa, “Spinoza’s Theories of 
Value”). 

? See KV 10 | G I/49. 
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unreality in all domains, one might think that relativism about value is 
opposed to specifically moral realism. For paradigmatic forms of moral 
realism like Plato’s, for example, there is exactly one correct moral view. 
By contrast, Spinoza’s relativist statements seem to allow for a wide range 
of equally correct moral views, provided that different things are certainly 
known to be useful to different creatures. 

The “useful to us” in E4di points at the connection between Spinoza’s 
egoism (traceable back to his conatus doctrine at E3p6) and his theory of 
value. Spinoza is explicit about this egoism, saying at E4p22c that self- 
preservation is the “first and only foundation of virtue.” In a letter to 
Willem van Blijenbergh, Spinoza acknowledges the radical implications of 
this view. He writes that someone “who saw clearly that in fact he would 
enjoy a better and more perfect life or essence by being a knave than by 
following virtue would also be a fool if he were not a knave. For acts of 
knavery would be virtue in relation to such a perverted human nature” 
(Ep23 | G IV 152). 

Even though Spinoza’s egoism is unlike Hobbes’ in important 
respects, "° some philosophers have thought that normative egoism was 
incompatible with moral realism, regardless of whether it is coupled with 
relativism. Therefore, there is a case for classifying Spinoza as a moral anti- 
realist on either the Paradigm Approach or the Defining Features 
Approach. This case could be extended to the Literal Truth Approach, if 
we assumed that a literal construal of moral claims must be anti-egoist. 
The same might be said of the next two motivations for the anti-realist 
reading. 


2.3. The Model We Set before Ourselves 


When Spinoza states that he will retain the terms good and bad in E4pref., 
he talks of a model of human nature: “in what follows I shall understand by 
good what we know certainly is a means by which we may approach nearer 
and nearer to the model of human nature that we set before ourselves.” 
This model is not explicitly mentioned in E4d1 or E4d2, though most 
commentators take Spinoza’s later discussion of the free man starting at 
E4p66s to bea description of that model.” It is also plausible that Spinoza’s 


*° See E4p36s. For relevant discussions, see Steinberg, “Spinoza’s Ethical Doctrine”; Garrett, 
“Spinoza’s Ethical Theory,” pp. 302-305; Youpa, “Spinoza’s Theory of the Good”; LeBuffe, From 
Bondage to Freedom, chapter 5; Nadler, “The Lives of Others”; and Zuk, “Rethinking Spinoza’s 
Metaethics.” 

* But see Kisner, Spinoza on Human Freedom, chapter 8. 
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discussion of value earlier in Part 4 is made with the model in mind. While 
this issue is probably connected to Spinoza’s relativism and egoism, 
Spinoza’s reference to the model of human nature has played a distinctive 
role in motivating anti-realist readings.** 

The idea that morality is based on a model we set before ourselves might, 
via the Defining Features Approach, suggest anti-realism in two ways. 
First, it might suggest that morality is arbitrary. That is, it might allow 
that moral facts could have been different if we had chosen a different 
model, or that moral facts are different for different people because of their 
choice of models.** These would seem to be forms of relativism, albeit 
relativism approached from a different angle than in E4d1 and E4d2. 

The second anti-realist implication is subtler. Even if there were only 
one possible model of human nature, the appeal to a model would still 
suggest that moral facts are derived from facts about human choice and 
action. If morality is a human “construction,” then it is mind-dependent in 
some way, and mind-dependence is a traditional mark of anti-realism. This 
might hold even if there were no arbitrariness, that is, even if morality 
could not have been constructed differently.** 

In addition, if Spinoza’s model is the free man, then that model might 
not be fully attainable for actual humans, since actual humans cannot be 
completely free (see E4p4).” This could add support to the anti-realist 
reading. For if morality is based on a model that cannot be real, then it 
might seem that morality itself cannot be real. The simplest way to 
formulate an argument along these lines would be to take the Defining 
Features Approach to include reality itself (applied to moral ideals or 
models) as a crucial defining feature of moral realism. 


2.4. Natural Right 


Spinoza makes radically permissive claims about natural rights. 
The connection between natural rights and morality is complex, but 


* See Jarrett, “Spinozistic Constructivism” and Rosenthal, “Politics and Ethics in Spinoza.” 

*% Curley, “Spinoza’s Moral Philosophy” and Youpa, “Spinoza’s Theories of Value,” p. 217, read it as 
having this implication. 

“4 Kisner, “Perfection and Desire” seems to take this kind of line (see also Kisner, Spinoza on Human 
Freedom, pp. 96-99, on subjectivism, Spinoza’s “irrealist conception of the good,” and the model). 
Aside from the Defining Features Approach, one could also reach this anti-realist conclusion from 
the view that only the fundamental is real (e.g., Fine, “The Question of Realism”). Note that the 
Defining Features Approach can come apart from the Literal Truth Approach here, if this human 
construction is compatible with the literal truth of some moral claims. 

*5 For an influential discussion, see Garrett, “A Free Man Always Acts Honestly.” 
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a radically permissive view about the former would be more easily paired 
with moral anti-realism than with moral realism, especially if we reflect on 
certain paradigmatic anti-realists. 

Spinoza’s best-known discussion of natural rights appears in Chapter 16 
of the TTP, where he writes that since “Nature’s right is co-extensive with 
her power .. . each individual thing has the sovereign right to do all that it 
can do,” and that “the natural right of every man is determined not by 
sound reason, but by his desire and his power” (G III 189). Similar claims 
appear in the Ethics: 


everyone, by the highest right of Nature, judges what is good and what is 
evil ... avenges himself. . . and strives to preserve what he loves and destroy 
what he hates ... in the state of nature [one] is not bound by any law to 
submit to anyone except himself [and] in the state of nature nothing is done 
which can be called just or unjust. (E4p37s2) 


It is permissible for us to avert, in the way that seems safest, whatever 
there is in nature that we judge to be evil ... we may take for our own use, 
and use in any way, whatever there is that we judge to be good. ... And 
absolutely, it is permissible for everyone to do, by the highest right of 
Nature, what he judges will contribute to his advantage. (E4app8)*° 


Strictly speaking, these claims are compatible with realism about, say, 
goodness, provided that facts about goodness do not significantly limit 
facts about permissibility and natural rights. Yet Spinoza seems to think 
that goodness and badness are closely tied to natural rights. This is 
suggested by how Spinoza seems to ground both in the conatus doctrine. 
Since some paradigmatic anti-realists like Hobbes held similarly permissive 
views about natural rights, it is therefore easy to see why the passages 
concerning natural rights have struck some of Spinoza’s readers as evidence 
for him being a moral anti-realist.*” 

Assuming these readings are correct, there are therefore reasons to 
call Spinoza an anti-realist. Some of Spinoza’s claims resemble those of 
anti-realists like Nietzsche, Hume, and Hobbes (Paradigm Approach); 
he seems to regard at least some moral claims as false, and others as at 
least not literally true (Literal Truth Approach); and he seems to regard 
at least some significant parts of morality as relative, mind-dependent, 
and egoistic (Defining Features Approach). The next question is 


26 : ‘ : : 

*® T have elided two clauses that weaken this passage’s anti-realist overtones. 

*7 See Rosenthal, “Politics and Ethics in Spinoza,” whose argument also appeals to E4pref’s model of 
human nature. Rosenthal thinks Spinoza posits significant constraints and norms via anti-realist 
means. 
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whether there are realist elements in his views that could outweigh 
these anti-realist elements. 


3. Realist Elements 


While Spinoza expresses some skepticism about commonsense morality, 
he also suggests a commitment to vindicating morality in some sense. 
In E4p18s, Spinoza claims his egoism provides the ground of virtue and 
morality (pietas). Writing to Willem van Blijenbergh, he states that “the 
Philosophers . . . follow virtue not as a law, but from love, because it is the 
best thing” (Eprg, G IV 93). There is also the fact that the title he chose for 
his central philosophical work was Ethica. 

At best, though, those points provide superficial evidence for the realist 
reading, not least because of difficult questions about the meanings of 
‘pietas and ‘ethica’. In this section, I describe three deeper aspects in 
Spinoza’s philosophy that support counting him as a moral realist, 
namely: (1) Spinoza’s Dictates of Reason appear to be prescriptive claims 
with a deeper metaphysical grounding than Kant’s moral principles; (2) 
Spinoza identifies virtue with something robustly real; and (3) Spinoza 
posits something that closely resembles the paradigmatic (mind- 
independent, absolute) metaphysical posit of moral realism: Plato’s 
Form of the Good. 


3.1. Kant and the Dictates of Reason 


Like Spinoza, Kant sees morality as essentially connected to reason. 
As I noted previously, it is controversial whether Kant should be counted 
as a moral realist or an anti-realist. What is relatively uncontroversial, 
though, is that Kant is a better contender for being a moral realist than 
Hobbes, Hume, or Nietzsche. There is a case to be made, though, that 
Spinoza’s view of reason is even closer to moral realism than Kant’s. 
There are many readings of Kant’s metaethics, but one common 
reading takes him to make the following claims. The core moral princi- 
ple is (or is expressed by) an imperative that arises from our faculty of 
reason. This faculty and its imperative cannot be changed by us. 
We have no genuine knowledge of the ultimate source of this faculty, 
and so cannot rule out that it has no deeper basis than our own nature.”*® 


28 In “Kant’s Derivation of the Moral “Ought,” I offer an interpretation of Kant that makes the 
contrast with Spinoza clear. That interpretation takes Kant to see reason as a causal power that is also 
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If reason had no deeper basis than our own nature, though, then it would 
follow that morality was mind-dependent in a certain sense. Such mind- 
dependence would at least partly align Kant with some paradigmatic 
anti-realists.*? 

In E4p37s1, Spinoza says: “[t]he desire to do good generated in us by our 
living according to the guidance of reason, I call Morality [pietatem].” 
In E4p18s, Spinoza describes the effect of reason on our actions in terms of 
a collection of “dictates.” In these respects, he sounds quite close to Kant 
(see also the Kantian-sounding E4p72d).*° Unlike Kant, however, Spinoza 
holds that reason does have a deeper basis than human nature. Spinoza 
claims that reason is what provides us with knowledge “from the fact 
that=we have common notions and adequate ideas of the properties of 
things” (Ezp4osz). Shortly before, in E2p4ost, Spinoza states that common 
notions are “the foundations of our reasoning.” E2p37—E2p4o show that 
common notions are adequate ideas of common properties of things, 
which are properties of all wholes and their parts. These common proper- 
ties are, therefore, not human-dependent (nowhere in his discussion of 
reason does Spinoza appeal to anything like an arbitrarily chosen model). 
By the parallelism of E2p7, then, the common notions are likewise not 
human-dependent (though see Grey, “Animal Ethics,” on E2p39).** For 
Spinoza, therefore, the foundations of reason are not dependent on finite 
minds in the way that Kant seems to allow. On one important dimension, 
then, Spinoza’s views sound more like moral realism than do Kant’s. 
In accordance with at least the Paradigm Approach, there therefore is 
a case for taking Spinoza to be a moral realist.** 


normative. For a related reading of Spinoza on reason and the Dictates, see Rutherford, “Spinoza 
and the Dictates of Reason.” Rutherford takes the Dictates to be non-prescriptive, however, because 
of the considerations described in §2.4 and because he thinks that reason cannot be both prescriptive 
and a causal power. LeBuffe, “Necessity and the Commands of Reason” argues that the dictates of 
reason are tenets of common sense, which the prescriptions of Part 5 are meant to go beyond. 

For a relevant discussion, see Rauscher, “Kant’s Moral Anti-realism.” 

Another important area of similarity is the connections that Kant and Spinoza see between morality 
and freedom. See Kisner, Spinoza on Human Freedom, which also discusses how, for both thinkers, 
this freedom hinges on impartial and universalizable rules. 

They are, of course, dependent on God. But God-dependence is unlike human-dependence. In the 
TTP, Spinoza writes that “divine commandments seem to us like decrees or enactments only so long 
as we are ignorant of their cause. Once we know this, they immediately cease to be edicts and we 
accept them as eternal truths, not as decrees, that is, obedience immediately turns into love which 
arises from true knowledge as inevitably as light emanates from the sun” (Annotation 34, G III 264; 
see also Erapp). The mention of the sun here will be relevant later. 

One could object that Spinoza’s Dictates are not normative in the way that Kant’s are. Since Spinoza 
uses the language of “ought” and “demands,” though, it is hard to see what would motivate this 
objection, though, besides a background assumption of anti-realism. 
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I should note one complication. The Dictates Spinoza lists at the middle 
and end of E4p18s sound like familiar parts of morality: “we ought to want 
virtue for its own sake ... men who are governed by reason ... want 
nothing for themselves that they do not desire for other men. Hence, they 
are just, honest, and honorable” (E4p18s). This shows that Spinoza’s pietas 
at least partly overlaps with our sense of morality, and shows that Spinoza’s 
revisionism is not extreme. The Dictates begin, though, with egoistic- 
sounding statements: “Since reason demands nothing contrary to nature, 
it demands that everyone love himself, seek his own advantage, what is 
really useful to him ... the foundation of virtue is this very striving to 
preserve one’s own being” (E4p18s). While Kant has also been accused of 
a fundamentally egoistic morality,’ he never makes comparably egoistic 
claims. If, as some proponents of the Defining Features Approach might 
claim, egoism is inconsistent with moral realism, then, Spinoza may not be 
straightforwardly more realist than Kant. On the Literal Truth Approach, 
though, egoism threatens moral realism only if it challenges the condition 
that moral claims be literally construed. A similar complication applies to 
the next realist element of Spinoza’s philosophy. 


3.2. The Reality of Virtue 


In E4d8, Spinoza identifies a central moral concept, that of virtue, with 
something clearly real: “By virtue and power I understand the same thing, 
i.e. (by E3p7), virtue, insofar as it is related to man, is the very essence, or 
nature of man, insofar as he has the power of bringing about certain 
things, which can be understood through the laws of his nature alone.” 
In E4pref (following E2d6), Spinoza identifies reality with “the essence of 
each thing insofar as it exists and produces an effect.” Taking these claims 
at face value, Spinoza equates the virtue of a being with that being’s 
reality, since he equates each with essence-insofar-as-it-produces-effects. 
This appears to make part of morality robustly real, which suggests moral 
realism on the Defining Features Approach.** Further, no paradigmatic 
moral anti-realist identifies virtue with a thing’s reality, so the Paradigms 
Approach also suggests moral realism here. Finally, these claims show 
that Spinoza’s views satisfy Sayre-McCord’s two conditions. Spinoza 
clearly takes some statements about power and reality to be true, and if 


® Schopenhauer, On the Basis of Morals, §7. 
4 On power and existence, see also Erp11d3. For a broadly similar argument, see Kisner and Youpa, 
introduction to Essays on Spinoza’s Ethical Theory, p. 7. 
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virtue is definitionally identified with power and reality, then a case can be 
made that some statements about virtue are not just true, but true on 
a literal construal. 

The last appeal to the Literal Truth Approach hinges on the assumption 
that if (I) x is definitionally identified with y and (II) some statements 
about y are true on a literal construal, then at least one statement about x is 
true ona literal construal. That assumption might be challenged, especially 
if the definitional identification involves a revision of the normal sense of 
one of the concepts being defined. This may be the case with the concept 
of virtue in E4d8, especially if it is part of the normal sense of “virtue” that 
it is opposed to egoism. For the power involved in virtue is the exercise of 
the conatus, which is the striving of a thing to persevere in its own being 
(see E3p6—7), and this sounds obviously egoistic. In addition, since the 
conatus is essential to our minds (E3p7), and the conatus for different minds 
can differ (most clearly, between species; see E3p57s), there is a certain sense 
in which E4d8 makes virtue into something mind-dependent and relative. 
I return to these complexities in §4 and 95. 


3.3. Spinoza’s God and Plato’s Form of the Good 


Perhaps the most important element of Spinoza’s philosophy that suggests 
moral realism concerns God. I propose that the existence of Spinoza’s God 
is sufficient for the literal truth of what is arguably Plato’ central moral 
claim, namely, that there is a Form of the Good.” If Spinoza’s philosophy 
posits something similar to Plato’s Form of the Good (regardless of what 
terms Spinoza uses for that entity), then that would bring his philosophy 
very close to the main paradigm of moral realism. Here is an analogy. Say 
that some philosopher denies that God exists, but goes on to affirm the 
existence of a single supernatural being that created the universe, intervenes 
in the natural world in response to human petitions, and distributes justice 
in the afterlife. We might conclude that, despite her claims to atheism, that 
philosopher was in fact a realist about God. Analogously, I suggest, 
Spinoza has a Platonic moral metaphysics. 


® As far as I know, none of Spinoza’s readers has considered the specifically metaethical significance of 
the similarities between Spinoza’s God to Plato’s Form of the Good. For recent discussions of 
Platonic aspects of Spinoza’s philosophy, see the essays in Ayers, Rationalism, Platonism and God. 
For background on Spinoza’s access to Neoplatonic authors, see Kristeller, “Stoic and NeoPlatonic 
Sources.” For a comparison of Spinoza with Plato (beyond just Neoplatonism), see Hart, Spinoza’s 
Ethics. Spinoza is critical of Plato on various points (see, e.g., Eps6), but not in ways that threaten 
the point I make here. 
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As with Kant, there are many different interpretations of Plato’s 
metaethics. Many readers, though, have seen moral realism in Books 6 
and 7 of The Republic. In Book 6, Socrates claims that “not only do the 
objects of knowledge owe their being known to the good, but their 
existence and being are also due to it; although the good is not being, 
but something yet beyond being, superior to it in rank and power” (so9b). 
In Book 7, he claims that 


in the knowable realm, the last thing to be seen is the [F]orm of the 
[G]ood, and it is seen only with toil and trouble. Once one has seen it, 
however, one must infer that it is the cause of all that is correct and 
beautiful in anything, that in the visible realm it produces both light 
and its source, and that in the intelligible realm it controls and provides 
truth and understanding; and that anyone who is to act sensibly in private 
or public must see it. (517b) 


On the traditional reading of such passages, Plato is positing an entity 
that is: 


(i) the source of all other things, 
(ii) on analogy with the sun, the source of truth and the highest 
knowledge, 
(iii) known only with difficulty, 
(iv) a guide to virtuous action, 
(v) answerable to no higher standard, and 
(vi) radically unlike fallible finite agents in a way that is inconsistent with 
mainstream monotheism. 


One implication of this view is that people who act viciously must be 
ignorant of the ultimate nature of reality. 

Spinoza never identifies God and the good, though he says knowledge of 
God is our highest good (E4p28). He was probably not directly influenced 
by Plato’s writings. Nonetheless, his God has these six features. Spinoza 
claims that: 


(i) God is “the immanent ... cause of all things” (Exp18), 

(ii) “[a]ll ideas, insofar as they are related to God, are true” (E2p32) and 
the highest kind of knowledge “proceeds from an adequate idea 
of the formal essence of certain attributes of God” (Ezp4os2), on 
analogy with the sun (see TTP Annotation 34 | G II 264, and 
DPP iptss), 

(iii) adequate knowledge of God is as difficult as it is rare (E5p42s), 
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(iv) “[t]he good which everyone who seeks virtue wants for himself, he 
also desires for other men; and this Desire is greater as his knowledge 
of God is great” (E4p37; see also Esp20),?° 

(v) “[nJothing more absurd can be maintained about God” than that 
there is “something outside God ... to which God attends, as 
a model” (E1p33s2), and 

(vi) “the intellect and will which would constitute God’s essence would 
have to differ entirely from our intellect and will, and could not agree 
with them in anything except the name” (Erpi7s), the heretical 
implications of which are obvious.*” 


These fifth and sixth features make Spinoza’s conception of God closer to 
Plato’s Form of the Good than most other early modern conceptions of God. 
This comparison straightforwardly supports counting Spinoza as a realist 
on the Paradigm Approach, but yields arguments for the other two approaches 
as well. For Literal Truth: even if Spinoza does not claim that God is Plato’s 
Form of the Good, he easily could have (recall the analogy of the atheist). For 
Defining Features: none of the six previously listed features of God involve 
mind-dependence or relativism, nor do they appeal to egoism. If we take 
Plato’s metaphysics to be a clear example of moral realism on the three 
approaches, then, there are good reasons to say the same of Spinoza’s. 


4. Spinoza’s Revisionism 


I now turn to the metaethical significance of Spinoza’s revisionism about 
moral terms and concepts, which was touched on earlier. Spinoza makes 
his revisionist attitude explicit in Part 3: 


I know that in their common usage these words mean something else. But 
my purpose is to explain the nature of things, not the meaning of words. 


36 Youpa, “Spinoza’s Model” argues that one of Spinoza’s models of human nature just is God. Hegel 
claims that the “great principle” of Spinoza’s system of morals was that “the finite spirit is moral in so 
far as it has the true Idea, i.e. in so far as it directs its knowledge and will on God, for truth is merely 
knowledge of God” (Hegel, Lectures, p. 275), so that there is “no ground for the objection that 
Spinoza’s philosophy gives the death blow to morality” (Hegel, Lectures, p. 279). 

One might object that Plato’s Form is intrinsically normative, while Spinoza’s God is not. This is 
a difficult issue, but since Spinoza does make God the source of reason (including the Dictates of 
Reason), there is a case to be made that God is intrinsically normative (cf. Mackie, Ethics, p. 40). See 
Spinoza’s talk of moral precepts emanating from the divine nature at the beginning of Ep7s. 
Another possible objection (suggested in correspondence by Matt Kisner) is that Plato’s Form is, 
unlike Spinoza’s God, transcendent. Since Plato’s Form apparently stands in causal relations to the 
world, this comparison is hard to assess. Regardless, transcendence by itself is not metaethically 
significant on any approach to the realism/anti-realism distinction. 


XN 
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I intend to indicate these things by words whose usual meaning is not 
entirely opposed to the meaning with which I wish to use them. One 
warning of this should suffice. (E3da20expl, G II 195/19—-24) 


E3da20 concerns “Favor” and “Indignation,” but, as the passages cited 
previously show, it is hard not to see a similar attitude behind Spinoza’s 
definitions of moral terms.*® 

What this means is that while Spinoza’s system might imply the truth 
of some moral claims when literally construed by the standards of his own 
(or Plato’s) revisionist definitions, those claims might not count as true when 
literally construed by the standard of their unrevised meanings. At least at an 
extreme, such an approach can depart from the tradition of moral realism. If, 
say, someone redefined “good” as equivalent to “carbon,” then they might be 
able to say something true with the sentence “there is good in everything that 
lives.” That, however, would hardly be a way of establishing moral realism. 
Spinoza’s revision is not as radical as the “good = carbon” revision. But the 
identification of virtue with power could be seen as a step in that direction.” 

Nonetheless, this revisionism is by itself neutral on whether Spinoza is 
a moral realist. As noted previously, none of the three approaches to moral 
realism precludes revisionism. There is good reason for this, since the 
paradigmatic realist Plato is almost certainly a revisionist. Moreover, con- 
sider the self-described “atheist” from the previous section. Imagine that 
that philosopher offers a radically revisionist theological semantics, 
defining “God” as “largest quantity.” That philosopher then states, “God 
does not exist,” but continues to accept the existence of a supernatural, 
intelligent, benevolent creator. Despite her revisionist semantics, such 
a philosopher would still rightly be counted as a realist about God, whether 
because of her similarity to paradigm theists, her providing a system on 
which some theological claims would be literally true (albeit not on her 
semantics), or her positing an entity with the relevant general features. 


5. Realist or Anti-realist? 


We have seen that there are various realist and anti-realist elements in 
Spinoza’s philosophy, though all of those elements could be explored 


38 Eor one relevant discussion, see Curley, “Spinoza’s Moral Philosophy.” For a helpful general 
discussion of Spinoza’s linguistic revisionism, see Laerke, “Spinoza’s Language.” 

»» Consider Spinoza on human freedom. Spinoza rejects human freedom in the ordinary sense (see 
Erapp), yet later endorses a revised notion (see, e.g., E4p67d, Espref). This would make it 
misleading to classify Spinoza as a simple realist or anti-realist about human freedom. 
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in further detail. Different elements suggested realism or anti-realism in 
different ways, according to the three approaches mentioned in $1. Given 
this complexity, one might be tempted to deny that there is any clear sense 
in which Spinoza is either a moral realist or an anti-realist. 

Recall, though, that the point of the realism/anti-realist distinction is to 
capture a long-standing debate in philosophy. Recall also that it is enough 
for moral realism (at least on the Literal Truth Approach) if even one moral 
claim, literally construed, is true. The claim in question does not even need 
to be one made by the philosopher under consideration. If any of the 
considerations described in §3.1-§3.3 hold, then this sufficiency condition 
is met, whether with “we ought to pursue virtue for its own sake,” with 
“virtue is real,” or with “the Form of the Good exists.” In more general 
terms, my claim is that when determining whether some figure is a moral 
realist, we should weigh realist elements more heavily than anti-realist ele- 
ments. This is, I think, a feature of the Literal Truth Approach worth taking 
seriously, and one that Spinoza’s commentators have not paid enough 
attention to. As an analogy: realism about dragons would be vindicated if 
even only a few dragons existed and most beliefs about dragons were false. 
We have enough, I think, for us to count Spinoza as a moral realist, even 
while acknowledging that his view has some anti-realist features. 

Regardless of how we classify Spinoza metaethically, though, I hope to 
have shown that the complexities of Spinoza’s views offer important 
challenges for figuring out what it would mean for morality to be real.*° 


4° Thanks to Paul Franco, Matt Kisner, Yitzhak Melamed, Spencer Paulson, Mike Raven, Bill Talbott, 
Melanie Tate, and especially to John Grey, John Morrison, and Michael Rosenthal. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Spinoza and the Metaphysics of Perfection 
Samuel Newlands 


Spinoza often criticizes other philosophers for reifying what he took to be 
mind-dependent entities or features. He warns his readers to be on guard 
against this reifying tendency, lest we “fall into great errors, as has hap- 
pened to many before us” (CM I 1 | G 1/236). Confusing the mind- 
dependent with the mind-independent — the “abstract” with the “real,” 
to use Spinoza’s terminology — is “something a true philosopher must 
scrupulously avoid” (KV II 4 | G I/60). The range of errors that Spinoza 
thinks stems from such false reifications is impressive; everything from 
faculty psychology to libertarian accounts of freedom to belief in miracles 
to even Zeno’s paradox involves such an error, according to Spinoza.’ 
Perhaps most famously, Spinoza claims that traditional moral properties 
like good and evil are also not mind-independent features of things: “As far 
as good and evil are concerned, they also indicate nothing positive in 
things, considered in themselves, nor are they anything other than modes 
of thinking, or notions we form because we compare things to one 
another” (E4Pref | G II/208). Although Spinoza tries to salvage some 
utility for moral discourse, he does not believe that goodness and evil are 
moral features of things that obtain independently of human judgments.” 
Spinoza might appear to consign notions of perfection and imperfection 
to a similar fate. Just before rejecting moral realism in the previously cited 
passage, Spinoza seems to reject what I will call “perfection realism.” 
“Perfection and imperfection, therefore, are only modes of thinking, i-e., 
notions we are accustomed to feign because we compare individuals of the 
same species or genus to one another” (E4Pref | G II/207). The parallel he 
is trying to draw seems quite clear. Perfection and imperfection, like good 


" For a full discussion of this charge and its putative ramifications, see Newlands, “Spinoza’s Anti- 
abstractionism.” 

* This interpretation is not wholly free from controversy. For one of many defenses, see Jarrett, 
“Spinoza’s Constructivism.” For a different account, see Colin Marshall’s chapter in this volume. 
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and evil, are not mind-independent features of things. To think otherwise 
is to lapse back into making false reifications, the sort of confusion of entia 
reale and entia rationis that Spinoza has been urging his readers to avoid 
since his earliest writings. This is how Leibniz read Spinoza here, which 
prompted him to complain that Spinoza “eliminated perfection from 
things as a chimera of our mind.” 

But this cannot be the whole story. For throughout his early works, 
correspondence, and in the Evhics itself, Spinoza frequently appeals to the 
perfection of various things, including the world itself, to advance con- 
troversial metaphysical views. He frames the goal of his earliest writing 
project, “healing the intellect,” in terms of achieving human perfection: 
“So now it will be evident to everyone that my purpose is to direct all the 
sciences to one end and goal, to wit (as we have said), the achievement of 
the highest human perfection” (7ZE 16 | G II/9).* Perfection lies at the 
heart of Spinoza’s mature account of human emotions and psychology 
(E3pus). He embeds it in his discussion of virtue and the moral life 
(Esp4os). Spinoza also links perfection to a thing’s power and essence, 
two key concepts in his system (E3GenDA | G II/204). 

In addition to these more general connections, Spinoza asserts various 
principles concerning a thing’s perfection, such as: “an effect is most 
perfect which is produced immediately by God, and the more something 
requires several intermediate causes to produce it, the more imperfect it 
is” (E1App | G II/80); “the more perfection each thing has, the more it 
acts and the less it is acted on; and, conversely, the more it acts, the more 
perfect it is” (Esp4o).’ Spinoza also appeals casually to God’s perfection 
in his ontological argument, arguing that it would be “absurd” to ascribe 
a contradictory nature to God, who is, after all, “a Being absolutely 
infinite and supremely perfect? (Erpurd | G II/s3, my emphasis).° 
Spinoza correspondingly rejects alternative philosophical views on the 
ground that they would “take away God’s perfection” (E1App | G II/8o0). 
Spinoza even correlates the perfection of particular things with the extent 
to which they “participate” in God’s own perfection (E4p45s | G I/244 
and Ep. 19 | G IV/94). 

These claims all seem to presuppose that perfection is, at least some- 
times, grounded in something other than a human comparative judgment. 


> Leibniz, AG, 233. + See also TTP, ch. 4| G III/60. 

> For other examples, see Erpus | G II/54; Ezprs; E2p4gcs | G II/135. 

® Spinoza’s reasoning here vividly illustrates the mistake Leibniz would soon point out in such 
traditional formulations of the ontological argument. 
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So in at least some cases, Spinoza appears to treat perfection as a 
mind-independent property of things, the world, and God. But in light 
of his critique of perfection realism, how can this be? 

In the first part of this chapter, I argue that Spinoza’s critique of perfection 
realism is narrower than it initially seems, allowing him to treat what I will 
call a “purely metaphysical” notion of perfection as a mind-independent 
property of things and the world. In the second section, I outline one 
important element of Spinoza’s purely metaphysical notion of perfection, 
one that sheds light on some of his otherwise puzzling ontological commit- 
ments. In the third section, I buttress this interpretation by pointing to two 
advocates of similar structural accounts of perfection who hail from very 
different eras: the young Leibniz and Jonathan Schaffer. 


1. Spinoza’s (Limited) Critique of Perfection 


I claimed that Spinoza sometimes criticizes realist accounts of perfection as 
resting on a false reification of “mere [human] modes of thought,” while in 
other contexts, he seems to treat perfection as a mind-independent prop- 
erty of things. Before proceeding further, I want to mention and then set 
aside one quick but unsatisfying way of trying to resolve this tension. 

One might respond that Spinoza’s identification of reality and perfection 
is his novel and preferred way of securing a mind-independent basis for 
perfection. Spinoza writes, “By reality and perfection I understand the 
same thing” (E2d6), and he explicitly refers back to this definition in 
the Preface to Part IV (G II/209). The general idea is that by reducing 
mind-independent perfection to another, more Spinoza-friendly mind- 
independent notion (reality), Spinoza can consistently invoke the tradi- 
tional language of divine and natural perfection without falling prey to 
his later critiques of such appeals.” 

Although this suggestion is in the right neighborhood, I do not think it 
gets us very far on its own. For one, identification is not reduction. 
Although it is a bit unclear whether Spinoza intends his definition in 
E2d6 to apply to terms or to properties, it is clear that he intends to identify 
either the intensions of “perfection” and “reality” or the properties being 
perfect and being real. Either way, identification cuts both ways. So unless 


” For examples of such an appeal, see Goldenbaum, “The Affects as a Condition of Human Freedom 
in Spinoza’s Ethics,” 152, and Jarrett, “Spinoza’s Constructivism,” 69. For a related Spinoza-friendly 
identification of perfection and power, see Garrett, “Representation and Consciousness in Spinoza’s 
Naturalistic Theory of the Imagination,” 13-14. 
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Spinoza can provide a mind-independent account of the notion of reality, 
his claim that perfection is identical to reality threatens to make reality as 
mind-dependent as he seems to later claim perfection is. After all, Spinoza 
rejects the use of transcendental terms like Being in metaphysics, claiming 
that they arise from confused abstractions.* Even worse, some of his 
critiques of perfection realism seem to provide equally good reasons for 
rejecting reality realism as well, absurd as that sounds. 

Furthermore, there is nothing novel about tightly associating reality and 
perfection in metaphysics. That association has a long and rich heritage 
running through Platonism and medieval Christianity, all the way up to, 
and including, Descartes.” So if Spinoza intended his definition to some- 
how cut away the chaff of traditional perfection realists, he must have been 
woefully ignorant of how thoroughly traditional such an association had 
been in past centuries, as well as in his own. (Indeed, Spinoza must have 
even forgotten his own earlier book on Descartes, in which he attributes 
this very identification to Descartes, almost quoting the Second Replies 
verbatim to do so!)'° Although I do not think Spinoza was especially well 
informed or savvy about the history of ideas, even I find it implausible that 
he would have taken himself to be forging new ground with this 
identification. 

In fact, one has to wait until the early Kant to find an example of 
a prominent Western philosopher who explicitly rejects the perfection- 
reality association: “The reason [for not referring to ‘perfection’] is not 
that I thought all reality was the same as all perfection, or that perfection 
consisted in the highest degree of harmony in one. [ have weighty reasons for 
strongly disagreeing with this widely held opinion” (Kant, Only Possible 
Argument, 134, my emphasis)." 

Nevertheless, Spinoza does hold a more radical view about the nature of 
perfection, one not quite captured by E2d6 itself. His more contentious 
thesis is that perfection is not an intrinsically normative or moral feature of the 
world. Spinoza’s notion of perfection is what I will call “purely metaphy- 
sical,” a mind-independent feature of things that can be characterized 
wholly in structural terms without appeal to moral or normative 


* E2pgos | G II/120-121; see E1d6 for a key passage in which Spinoza transgresses his own rejection. 
° For but one example, see Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 1 q 4, which in turn appeals back to Pseudo- 
Dionysius. For Descartes, see CSM II 116, AT VII 165. 

° See DPP 1a4 and 1a8 | G I/154-155. 

We will soon see what Kant is referring to by “the highest degree of harmony in one,” a particular 
account of perfection that was shared by Spinoza, the young Leibniz, and arguably even Wolff. (For 
the perfection-reality connection in Leibniz and Wolff, see L 177, Ak VLiv.1358, and Wolff, 
Theologia Naturalis I1.6.) 
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properties. If so, then Spinoza does not reject the mind-independent 
perfection of God, the world, or particular things — far from it, as we will 
see in the next section. Instead, Spinoza rejects the further association 
of metaphysical perfection with moral and normative dimensions. 
The perfect is neither good nor what things ought to be like. Imperfection 
is neither an evil nor a failure. And with that disassociation, Spinoza 
certainly parts company with vast stretches of traditional theistic 
metaphysics."* 

Before unpacking Spinoza’s purely metaphysical notion of perfection 
further, let us look briefly at his attempt to disentangle perfection from 
normative and moral commitments. In his book on Descartes, Spinoza 
breaks into the discussion with a note of his own, as if unable to contain 
himself: “Note 2: We are not speaking here about beauty and the other 
‘perfections’ which men have wished, in their superstition and ignorance, 
to call perfection. By perfection I mean only reality or being” (C 241-2 | 
G 1/165). In the Ethics, Spinoza repeats the claim that appeals to perfection 
are frequently bound up with superstition and ignorance: “We see, there- 
fore, that men are accustomed to call natural things perfect or imperfect 
more from prejudice than from true knowledge of those things” (E4Pref | 
G II/206). 

Spinoza devotes the bulk of the Preface to Part IV to providing a kind of 
genetic reconstruction of such ignorance-based notions of perfection. He 
claims that often people assume that a thing’s perfection is fixed by how 
closely it conforms to some extrinsic standard or model. Perhaps that is an 
acceptable practice for evaluating human artifacts like chairs and houses, 
but when applied to natural things, such accounts of perfection go deeply 
astray, according to Spinoza: 


Nor does there seem to be any other reason why men also commonly call 
natural things, which have not been made by human hand, perfect or 
imperfect. For they are accustomed to form universal ideas of natural 
things. ... They regard these universal ideas as models of things, and believe 
that nature (which they think does nothing except for the sake of some end) 
looks to them, and sets them before itself as models. So when they see 
something happen in nature which does not agree with the model they have 
conceived of this kind of thing, they believe that Nature itself has failed or 
sinned, and left the thing imperfect (E4Pref | G II/206). 


” The aforementioned arguments of Aquinas (Summa Theologica, 1 q 4-5) become downright 
unintelligible if Spinoza is correct that perfection is neither moral nor normative. Even the young 
Kant is traditional on this point about perfection (see Kant, Only Possible Argument, 135). 
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However, Spinoza thinks such extrinsic models are themselves merely 
human constructs, disguised instances of anthropomorphic projection, 
“human fictions” (E1App | G II/80). They are based on “universal ideas,” 
which for Spinoza are just generalized abstractions of the imagination.” 

Once in place, such models are then taken to establish the norms 
of perfection, the standards toward which natural things ought to strive. 
For example, consider the stock medieval example of blindness. Spinoza 
claims that by virtue of having encountered mostly sighted people, we 
judge that people naturally ought to be sighted and that people without 
sight are imperfect insofar as they cannot do what humans ought to be 
able to do.'* Here Spinoza imbeds the normative commitment of 
more traditional accounts of perfection within a broader teleological 
framework, according to which nature is intrinsically oriented toward 
some end or goal. But Spinoza thinks this broader teleological frame- 
work is yet more anthropomorphic projection onto nature: “For we 
have shown ... that Nature does nothing on account of an end... what 
is called a final cause is nothing but a human appetite insofar as it 
is considered as a principle or primary cause of some thing” (E4Pref | 
G IT/206—207). 

Spinoza concludes that all such normatively laden accounts of perfec- 
tion are really just measurements of the extent to which things conform to 
a particular person’s desires or expectations. If so, then investigating “a 
thing’s perfection” might be an interesting topic for psychologists, but it is 
hardly an appropriate subject for metaphysicians. 

As if that weren’t bad enough, philosophers and theologians then add an 
element of moral realism to this toxic soup of norms, natural teleology, 
abstract ideas, and anthropomorphic projection. According to Spinoza, 
they claim that degrees of perfection are also correlated with degrees of 
goodness and cognate axiological notions. “Hence they had to form these 
notions, by which they explained natural things: good, evil, order, confu- 
sion, warm, cold, beauty, ugliness” (ErApp | G II/81). But again, Spinoza 
rejects this entire cluster of concepts as too human-centric to apply to 
human-independent things themselves. 

I suspect this is why Spinoza’s most pointed critique of moral realism 
occurs where it does in the Preface to Part IV, in the middle of his critique 
of traditional realist accounts of perfection. Spinoza tries to reject 


° See Ezp4o and Newlands, “Spinoza on Universals.” 
‘4 Spinoza makes a similar diagnosis about privative accounts of evil in his correspondence with 
Blyenbergh (Ep 18-24); see Newlands, “Evils, Privations, and the Early Moderns” for more. 
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wholesale a tangle of notions that he believes were associated with meta- 
physical perfection: ends, norms, goodness, failure, privation, and evil. 

Spinoza is quite correct about this historical association of moral realism 
and norms with notions of perfection. But are his criticisms of this 
association cogent? Not really, at least insofar as one focuses only on the 
Preface itself. Certainly no decent Scholastic would find Spinoza’s genetic 
story the least bit compelling, or even recognizable on reflection. But that 
might not be too worrisome for Spinoza, coming as this disentangling 
project does at the start of Part IV of the Ethics. Undoubtedly Spinoza 
thought he had already offered cogent arguments against the metaphysical 
supports of such traditional, moral, and norm-laden accounts of perfec- 
tion. All that was left to do was to shed light on why so many people had 
been so bamboozled for so long. 

More importantly, notice that Spinoza’s critique leaves untouched mea- 
surements of perfection that are not laden with normative or moral compo- 
nents. He makes this point explicitly in the Appendix to Part I, following 
his denunciation of realist accounts of good, evil, beauty and the like: “For 
the perfection of things is to be judged solely from their nature and power; 
things are not more or less perfect because they please men’s senses or 
because they are of use to us, or are incompatible with human nature” 
(ErApp | G II/83). Spinoza does not conclude here that perfection is 
a “chimera of our mind,” as Leibniz worried. Instead, he appeals to a mind- 
independent measurement of perfection, namely the nature and structure of 
things, a standard that is free from intrinsic moral and normative elements.” 

Hence Spinoza could consistently affirm the existence of a maximally 
perfect thing — an ens perfectissimum — a thing whose perfection is entirely 
a function of its intrinsic, amoral structure. Spinoza could also use the 
maximal perfection of such a thing to explain other features and things 
without falling into the snares of his own critique. Indeed, Spinoza could 
even consistently criticize alternative accounts of the world’s structure for 
involving too little metaphysical perfection or too much imperfection. 
As we will now see, these are among the ways Spinoza actually employs 
his purely metaphysical account of perfection. 


2. The Contours of Spinozistic Metaphysical Perfection 


Having secured space for a more realist account of perfection in Spinoza’s 
metaphysics, let us now consider its content and some of the uses to which 


** See also Eprg | G IV/8g for a similar realist conclusion. 
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he puts it. In the most general terms, Spinoza’s ontology represents an 
extraordinary combination of both parsimony and plenitude. I believe that 
in the background of Spinoza’s acceptance of both parsimony and pleni- 
tude lies a view about the contours of metaphysical perfection. In this 
section, I will claim that Spinoza relies on such a purely metaphysical, 
structural account of perfection to explain and justify some of his general 
ontological commitments. 

I begin with a very brief sketch of what I mean by Spinoza’s “general 
ontological commitments.” Spinoza’s fondness for ontological parsimony is 
well known, as his substance monism makes clear. As Spinoza famously claims 
in his Ethics, “Except God, no substance can be or be conceived” (Erpt4). 
The next proposition spells out the implications of his monism for all other 
existing things: “Whatever is, is in God, and nothing can be or be conceived 
without God” (E1pts). That is, whatever exists, exists in substance and locates 
in substance its causal origins and the grounds for its very intelligibility. 

There is much to be said about the dependence relations in those claims, 
but let us focus on Spinoza’s insistence that everything that exists is 
contained, in some metaphysically robust sense, in a single substance, 
God. Hence, however rich in kinds, individuals, and properties the 
world turns out to be, they all must somehow coexist in that single 
substance and, conversely, that single substance must be able to consis- 
tently support the world’s diversity within itself. 

Spinoza sometimes states this conclusion as an identity thesis, of one and 
the same substance across a multiplicity of fundamental attributes: 
“The thinking substance and the extended substance are one and the 
same substance” (E2p7s). (In the same passage, Spinoza extends this 
identification to any attribute-substance pairing.) That is, one and the 
same substance can have very distinct, fundamental features or attributes. 
Likewise, Spinoza claims that each mode of the sole substance retains its 
identity across multiple attributes: “So too a mode of extension and the 
idea of that mode are one and the same thing just expressed in two ways” 
(E2p7s | G II/90)."° Notice the pattern: one substance, multiple attributes; 
one mode, multiple attributes. Given that substances, modes, and attri- 
butes comprise Spinoza’s basic ontological categories, we can already 
discern Spinoza’s tendency to affirm both identity and diversity in parallel 
ways across his ontology. 

In addition to his substance and mode identity theories, Spinoza also 
explicitly identifies items that previous philosophers had treated as 


© See also Ezpais and E3pas. 
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distinct, such as: minds and bodies (E2p7s); ideas and ideas of those ideas 
(E2zp20); human ideas and God’s parallel ideas (Ezpric); volitions and 
ideas (E2p49); the will and the intellect (E2p49c); volitions and the 
faculty of willing (Ezp48s); ideas and the faculty of the intellect 
(E2p48s); power and virtue (E4d8); power and active essence (E2p7); 
power and perfection (E4Pref). Spinoza also identifies seemingly distinct 
forms of metaphysical dependence. Arguably, causation, inherence, and 
conceptual dependence are all one and the same form of dependence for 
Spinoza.'” Over and over in the Ethics, what had seemed to others to be 
distinct kinds, things, and relations are, according to Spinoza, “one and 
the same.” 

But this tendency toward identification and ontological parsimony gives 
us only half the Spinozistic story. Immediately after concluding in Ep15 
that everything is contained in God, Spinoza embraces a stunningly 
plentiful ontology in the next proposition: “From the divine nature there 
must follow infinitely many things [i-e., modes] in infinitely many ways 
li.e., attributes] (that is, everything which can fall under an infinite 
intellect)” (Erp16 | G II/6o)." Exp16 claims that infinitely many modes 
in infinitely many attributes follow from the nature of the sole substance. 
In other words, both mode and attribute plenitude follow from the nature of 
God. Taken together, Erpts and E1p16 affirm Spinoza’s commitment to 
versions of both maximal parsimony and maximal plenitude at multiple 
levels in his ontology. Although there is much more to be said about 
Spinoza’s versions of parsimony and plenitude,” I want to examine the 
role that metaphysical perfection plays in generating this ontological 
structure of the One and the Many. 

I am by no means the first to look for a metaphysical principle or 
principles around which Spinoza’s ontological commitments can be uni- 
fied. To pick on a recent and illuminating example, Michael Della Rocca 
has argued in various ways that many of Spinoza’s parsimonious commit- 
ments stem from Spinoza’s rejection of brute distinctions, which is an 
upshot of his acceptance of the Principle of Sufficient Reason (PSR). 
Although I admire the systematicity of this interpretation, I do not think 


‘7 This is a very controversial interpretative claim; for defense, see Newlands, “Another Kind of 
Spinozistic Monism.” 

8 Here I depart from Curley’s translation of this passage. For reasons I’ve presented elsewhere, I think 
“infinita infinitis modis” refers to infinitely many modes [the missing object of “infinita”] in infinitely 
many attributes [the ultimate reference of modis, here just “ways”], a parallel Spinoza makes explicit 
in the demonstration of Erp16. 

. For a version of my own views, see Newlands, “The Harmony of Spinoza and Leibniz,” section 2. 
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the PSR can play all the roles Della Rocca assigns it for Spinoza, at least 
without making some of Spinoza’s arguments question-begging.*° 

More worrisome for the present context, the PSR alone appears con- 
sistent with a much more parsimonious ontology: one substance, one 
attribute (perhaps even one substance, one mode). For consider: by virtue 
of what is Spinoza’s attribute of thought distinct from the attribute of 
extension? The only PSR-consistent answer is that the distinction is some- 
how self-explanatory. But if some instances of non-identity are self- 
explanatory, why couldn’t the non-identity of substances likewise be self- 
explanatory, pace Spinoza’s reasoning in Erp4? Tellingly, Della Rocca 
himself has recently reached a similar conclusion and has begun to argue 
that only Parmenidean monism — the One without the Many at all — is 
consistent with the PSR.* 

But for Spinoza, attribute and mode plenitude cannot be so quickly 
abandoned, even at the altar of the mighty PSR. What, then, grounds such 
diversity for Spinoza? Or is Spinoza left, as Hegel and later British idealists 
would charge, with some sort of brute posit of diversity, one that he can 
neither abandon nor explain?** 

I think we can see the beginnings of Spinoza’s answer by looking at his 
claims about metaphysical perfection. To preview what we will find: 
Spinoza thinks metaphysical perfection involves maximizing parsimony 
at the fundamental level and plenitude at the derivative level. The One 
and the Many via the Many in the One. Spinoza treats metaphysical 
perfection as explanatory as well. It is because perfection involves one 
thing instantiating a multiplicity of states that God, the most perfect 
being, does this to the greatest possible degree: one thing with infinitely 
diverse states. That might sound teleological or normative, but it need 
not be read so strongly. God’s perfection explains the plenitude of divine 
states in the sense in which God’s essence explains God’s existence, for 
Spinoza. 

To see this, consider first a passage from the first Appendix, which 
follows Spinoza’s previously cited claim that the true perfection of things 
is to be judged solely from their “nature and power,” i.e., what they are like 
and what they do. He then imagines an objection, a non-moral version of 
the problem of evil: 


*° See, e.g., Newlands, “Another Kind of Spinozistic Monism,” section 4. 

* This is clearest in his (unpublished) Whitehead Lectures at Harvard University in 2014. 

* For more on Hegel and company’s charge, see Melamed, “Acosmism or Weak Individuals?” and 
Newlands, “Hegel’s Idealist Reading of Spinoza” and “More Recent Idealist Readings of Spinoza.” 
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But to those who ask “why God did not create all men so that they would be 
governed [only] by the command of reason?” I answer only “because he did 
not lack material to create all things, from the highest degree of perfection to 
the lowest”; or, to speak more properly, “because the laws of his nature have 
been so ample [amp/ae] that they sufficed for producing all things which can 
be conceived by an infinite intellect” (as I have demonstrated in Ip16) 


(ErApp | G II/83). 


In this passage, Spinoza points to the richness, the fullness of God’s nature 
to explain mode plenitude, which ranges from “the highest degree of 
perfection to the lowest.” In the Short Treatise, Spinoza is even more 
explicit: “But God’s true perfection is that he gives all things their essence, 
from the least to the greatest; or to put it better, he has everything perfect in 
himself (KV I 6 | G I/43). 

Spinoza’s appeal to a plentiful cascade of things, from the least to the 
greatest, echoes the sort of “Great Chain of Being” image found through- 
out much of Western philosophy. Spinoza emphasizes two somewhat more 
distinctive points in these passages. First, the source of the plentiful range 
of more and less perfect things is found in God’s metaphysically perfect 
nature and not in some extrinsic ideal or moral core. As Spinoza claims 
a bit earlier in the Ethics, ontological diversity follows from God’s perfec- 
tion and not from, say, a free and loving divine choice: “From the preced- 
ing it clearly follows that things have been produced by God with the 
highest perfection, since they have followed necessarily from a given most 
perfect nature” (E1p33s2 | G 1/74, my emphasis).” 

Second, and much more controversially, Spinoza emphasizes that the 
plentiful diversity that follows from God’s nature resides within God. God, 
as the ens perfectissimum, contains “everything perfect in himself.” Spinoza 
makes a similar claim in 77P: “all perfections are contained in [God]” 
(TTP ch. 6, art. 19 | G III/93). God’s perfection explains not only the 
plentiful structure of the world, but also why God generates that 
richness wholly internally, as it were. Put into the context of the rest of 
Spinoza’s ontology, Spinoza thinks mode plenitude, as opposed to finite 
substance plenitude, follows from God or Nature’s metaphysical perfection. 
It follows that a world of one substance containing infinite richness in itself 
is more perfect than a world of one divine substance that brings about 
equally diverse but more ontologically independent things. Metaphysical 
perfection, in other words, is greatest just in case a single thing contains 
maximal diversity. 


* See also KV I 4; TTP, ch. 4 | G III/65 and ch. 6 | G III/82-3. 
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I think something like this reasoning is behind Spinoza’s better-known 
defenses of attribute and mode plenitude in the Ezhics. Spinoza writes, as 
though it were self-evident, “The more reality or being each thing has, the 
more attributes belong to it” (Erp9). Given Spinoza’s claim that reality and 
perfection are interchangeable (E2d6), Spinoza’s principle in Erpg is that 
the more perfect an individual thing is, the more attributes it has. In light 
of Spinoza’s theory of attributes, an equivalent principle is that the more 
perfect an individual thing is, the more fundamental ways there are by 
which it can be expressed or conceived. 

In a rich letter to John Hudde, Spinoza even claims that God’s perfec- 
tion “demands” attribute plenitude: “God’s nature demands all that which 
perfectly expresses being, otherwise his nature would be determinate and 
deficient” (Ep. 36 | G IV/185).** This helps us understand Spinoza’s claim 
in Erp14 that “God is an absolutely infinite being, of whom no attribute 
which expresses an essence of substance can be denied” (Exp14d | G II/56, my 
emphasis). Why cant any attribute be denied of God? Because to do that 
would be to ascribe to God imperfection, to conceive of God as “deficient,” 
which presumably would be to exhibit a misunderstanding about the 
nature of the ens perfectissimum. God’s perfection, in other words, entails 
and explains attribute plenitude.” 

Spinoza makes a strikingly similar appeal to defend mode plenitude: 
“the intellect . . . infers more properties the more the definition of the thing 
expresses reality, that is, the more reality the essence of the defined thing 
involves” (Erp16d). In other words, the more perfection the essence of 
a thing involves, the more modes it will contain. That is, the degree of 
a thing’s perfection also corresponds to the range of modifications it can 
undergo. This is reminiscent of Spinoza’s claim that “the whole of nature is 
one individual, whose parts, that is, all bodies, vary in infinite ways, 
without any change of the whole individual” (Ezp13PhysDigl7s). 

More generally, if a thing were maximally perfect, it would have plenti- 
fully many attributes and modes.*° Put another way, the plenitude in God 
follows from God’s perfection. “I have shown that all things proceed by 


*4 Cited from the Shirley translation. It is clear from the context of the letter that by “that which 
perfectly expresses being” Spinoza means attributes and that the sense of “demand” is non- 
normative, meaning something like “necessarily involves” (see also Erpiid). 

*> Spinoza reasons in this vein in KV as well (see KVI 2 | G I/23). For an interesting discussion of this 
early text that is closely aligned with my interpretation here, see John Brandau, “Degrees of Essence 
and Perfection in Spinoza.” 

*© This comparative claim also explains some of Spinoza’s claims about improvement in the Exhics: 
a finite thing’s becoming more perfect involves its acquiring more states (see especially E3p12 and 


Es5p38—40). 
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a certain eternal necessity of nature, and with the greatest perfection” 
(ErApp | G II/80). True metaphysical perfection involves the existence of 
a single thing somehow containing infinitely many things, combining 
identity at the fundamental level and vast diversity at the derivative. 
Here, I believe, we see why Spinoza thought his own account of God or 
Nature most accurately captured God’s maximal perfection. 

Of course, it remains an open question whether Spinoza actually can 
provide an account of God’s nature that satisfies these competing demands 
of parsimony and plenitude in a consistent manner. That, however, is 
a story for another occasion.*” More immediately pressing is a concern 
about this account of metaphysical perfection. Why think perfection 
involves balancing or even maximizing both parsimony and plenitude in 
the first place? Is Spinoza’s criteria of perfection at least as arbitrary and 
idiosyncratic as it is elucidating and convincing? 


3. The One and the Many: Leibniz and Schaffer 


Appealing to metaphysical perfection to help justify one’s ontological 
commitments may have the air of the outmoded or the quixotic, but it is 
not as idiosyncratic as it might initially seem. My defense of Spinoza on 
this point will be extremely limited: ifSpinoza relies on bad reasoning here, 
then at least he isn’t alone in doing so. I will defend this modest claim by 
pointing to similar reasoning by another pair of metaphysicians, one from 
Spinoza’s time and one from our own. Unlike Spinoza, they also offer some 
independent considerations in favor of such a structural account, though as 
we will see, their reasons are far from decisive. 

I claimed in the previous section that Spinoza understood perfection to be 
a structural feature of things, a measurement of diversity that nonetheless 
rested on an underlying identity. So put, this account of metaphysical 
perfection closely resembles that of another famous seventeenth century 
rationalist: Leibniz.** Although the details vary across his corpus, Leibniz 
frequently characterizes metaphysical perfection in similar structural terms, 
sometimes describing it as “harmony.” (From here on, I will use “metaphy- 
sical perfection” and “harmony” interchangeably for Leibniz.””) 


*7 For the full version, see Newlands, Reconceiving Spinoza. 

28 Malebranche also springs to mind (cf. Treatise on Nature and Grace, 1.18), but he is less explicit than 
Leibniz. Still, that leading seventeenth-century rationalists converge on this point is noteworthy, as 
is Kant’s aforementioned rejection of this “harmony in one” account of perfection. 

*2 Admittedly, Leibniz uses “harmony” in many different ways and contexts. The sort of Leibnizian 
harmony I focus on is the one he uses in his early writings to describe the contours of metaphysical 
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In his early writings, Leibniz’s account of harmony is sometimes quite 
stark. For example, in his Confessio Philosophi, he defines harmony as 
“similarity in variety, that is, diversity compensated by identity” 
(CP 29).’° As is his wont, Leibniz frames such metaphysical relations in 
both mathematical and aesthetic terms: 


Harmony and discord consist in the ratio of identity to diversity, for 
harmony is unity in multiplicity, and it is the greatest in the case where it 
is a unity of the greatest number of things disordered in appearance and 
reduced, unexpectedly, by some wonderful ratio to the greatest symmetry 
(CP 43-45). 


According to these passages, harmony is the ratio of identity to diversity. 
Of course, since identity is all or nothing, one term in the calculation of 
harmony does not admit of degrees at all, a point Leibniz makes in a very 
early passage: “Harmony is greater when diversity is greater, which is 
nonetheless reduced to identity. (For there cannot be degrees in identity, 
but in variety.)”** Perhaps for this reason, Leibniz sometimes loosens the 
criteria for harmony, appealing to “unity” or “simplicity” or “similarity” 
rather than identity as the relevant term. Even so, identity is the limit case 
of unity and similarity, such that perfection or harmony would be highest 
if identity was combined in the right way with maximal diversity. 

Although Leibniz most often discusses the harmony or perfection of 
collections of things, he also applies the measure to individuals. (In fact, if 
numerical identity is one of the variables, harmony could only be a feature 
of individuals!) As always, at the top of Leibniz’s scale is God, the ens 
perfectissimum, the most harmonious individual: 


Perfection is the degree or quantity of reality. Hence the most perfect thing is 
that which has the highest degree of reality. That is, the being that contains as 
much reality, qualities, and powers as is possible to be together in one subject. 
Hence God is understood to have no limits of presence, duration, power, 
knowledge, operations and to possess as much [of these qualities] as one thing 
can possess. Harmony is unity in variety. (Ak VI.iv.1358)** 


perfection. As one might expect, there has been a great deal of secondary discussion on Leibniz’s 
notion(s) of perfection, most of which focuses on later, more nomologically based forms that I will 
set aside here for reasons that will become clear. 

*° For identical formulations made roughly around the same time, see also Ak VI.ii.283, L 150 and 
several passages in Elements of Natural Law (esp. Ak V1.i.484. At Ak VI.i.477, he reverses the 
ordering of identity and diversity; and at Ak V1.i.479, he refers to diversity that is “reduced to 
identity”). For an appeal to similarity, see Ak I1.i.164; for simplicity, see De Summa Rerum 113. 

* Ak VLi.479; I have cited Strickland’s translation (Strickland, Leibniz Reinterpreted, 96), but see also 
Mercer, Leibniz’s Metaphysics, 214. 

* The editors give this text an uncertain dating of 1677-1678. 
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This is congruent with how Leibniz frequently defines God during 
this period, as “the subject of all compatible forms” (i.e., the subject of 
all compatible simple, positive, and absolute attributes, qualities, or 
perfections).* In short, for Leibniz, God is the most perfect by virtue of 
containing the most features that can be exemplified “together in one 
subject.” Spinoza could not have said it better himself. 

Although God is the most harmonious individual, Leibniz thinks finite 
individuals and systems of individuals instantiate varying degrees of meta- 
physical perfection, according to the extent to which they too are struc- 
tured in harmonious ways. That is, things and systems of things are more 
or less perfect depending on how well they combine unity and diversity, 
and Leibniz sometimes claims that it is precisely this characteristic that 
God evaluates when deciding which world to create. Looking to bring 
about the best imitation of God’s own perfect and harmonious nature, 
God selects the most perfect — most harmonious — possible world to 
cieate* 

But God is hardly alone in utilizing this measurement of metaphysical 
perfection, according to Leibniz. Leibniz claims that we too value this kind 
of structured perfection, a point Leibniz makes using everyday examples. 
Musicians, Leibniz claims, strive to strike an optimal balance between 
theme and variation.” In the Discourse on Metaphysics, Leibniz gives 
numerous such examples: 


We can say that someone who behaves perfectly is like an expert geometer 
who knows how to find the best construction for a problem; or like 
a good architect who utilizes the location and the ground for his building 
in the most advantageous way, leaving nothing discordant, or which 
doesn’t have the beauty of which it is capable; or like a good head of 
a household, who manages his property in such a way that there is no 
ground left uncultivated or barren; or like a clever stage-manager who 
produces his effect by the least awkward means that could be found; or like 
a learned author, who gets the most reality into the least space he can 


(DM 5 | AG 38). 


* For but a few examples, see De Summa Rerum, 69, 79, 81, 101. 

** For example, see Ak VI.iv.1362. One might well wonder whether and how Leibniz’s God takes other 
forms of perfection, such as physical and moral perfection (i.e., the happiness and virtue of minds), 
into account when deciding which world to create. One more Spinoza-friendly reductive possibility 
with at least some textual support in Leibniz is that physical perfection is just a measurement of 
“delighting in harmony,” i.e., the degree to which a mind stands in a certain intellectual and affective 
relation to metaphysical perfection; moral perfection is just a measurement of “willing in favor of 
harmony,” i.e., the degree to which a mind stands in a certain volitional relation to metaphysical 
perfection. 

® Ak VLi.484-485; Ak VLiv.1359. 
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Leibniz’s point is that in general terms and in everyday ways, our 
preferences often track how well diversity and unity are combined in 
this one-to-many way. An updated, but still sufficiently hand-wavy 
example would be our widespread admiration of set theory, which 
elegantly uses a few basic axioms to derive numerous, powerful theorems. 
That does not amount to a proof of much, but it does suggest that the 
appeal of harmony or metaphysical perfection is not idiosyncratic to a few 
wild-eyed seventeenth-century rationalists. 

In fact, although the terminology and examples are quite different, in 
recent work Jonathan Schaffer has tried to make a case for positing 
ontological structures on the basis of fidelity to something like this struc- 
tural account of metaphysical perfection. Of course, given Schaffer’s role in 
reviving interest in monism in contemporary metaphysics, it may be 
unsurprising that he again proves himself an ally of Spinoza here. But 
still, Schaffer’s advocacy of a similar principle on very different grounds is 
instructive, and it can be presented free of many of Spinoza’s more 
distinctive claims. 

Schaffer describes this methodological preference in metaphysics in 
terms of a “Bang for the Buck” principle: “What one ought to have is 
the strongest theory (generating the most derivative entities) on the 
simplest basis (from the fewest substances).”2° Notice how Schaffer 
explicitly applies the principle to ontology itself: we rationally ought 
to prefer — perhaps ceteris paribus — theories whose ontologies combine 
a very sparse number of substances with a very plentiful range of 
derivative entities. By this criterion, it is hard to imagine getting 
a bigger “Bang for the Buck” than what we get with Spinoza, assuming 
he can pull it off. 

As Leibniz did, Schaffer motivates his principle in metaphysics by 
appealing to its acceptability in other domains. In particular, Schaffer 
points out that we already accept something like this preference in the 
conceptual realm. We prefer theories with few but powerful conceptual 
primitives: primitives that enable the construction of new and useful 
derivative concepts. Neither measure alone — the number of primitives 
or the number of definable, useful concepts — is sufficient to capture 
the choice-worthiness of a theory’s conceptual economy. Put posi- 
tively, an ideal conceptual economy would involve a single conceptual 
primitive, in terms of which maximally many useful concepts could be 


defined. 


36 Schaffer, “On What Grounds What,” 361; see also “Why the World Has Parts,” 88. 
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Schaffer thinks it is at least “defeasibly reasonable” to expect that the 
same measures for conceptual economy apply in the ontological realm.*” 
Thus we should prefer — perhaps ceteris paribus — ontological accounts that 
strike more favorable balances between the numbers of fundamental and 
derivative entities they posit. Hence, an ideal ontological economy would 
involve a single fundamental entity that generates maximally many (useful) 
derivative entities. The Many in or through the One again. 

Whereas Leibniz appealed to geometrical and craftsman metaphors to 
illustrate this min-max principle, Schaffer offers a more eco-friendly image: 


Ontological Bang for the Buck: Optimally balance minimization of funda- 
mental entities with maximization of derivative entities (especially useful 
ones). 

Derivative entities are part of what makes a package of fundamental entities 
fruitful. They show that these fundamental entities can be used to produce 
something. 


He continues the metaphor, tightly linking the conceptual and ontological 
versions: 


Overall, bang-for-the-buck methodology across the ontological and con- 
ceptual sides of the ledger recommends a sparse restrictivist view of the basis 
(both the primitive concepts and the fundamental entities) coupled with an 
abundant permissivist view of the superstructure (both the defined concepts 
and the derivative entities). In place of desert landscapes, I suggest that one 
cultivates a taste for fruitful orchards, and seek theories whose slender trunks 
still have the strength to support branching and blossoming canopies.” 


At this point in the paper, Schaffer passes over into poetry and begins 
quoting Walt Whitman. Some will see this as a telling nod to the aesthetic 
judgment underlying all these accounts of perfection or harmony: beauty, 
be it in theories or in the world itself, involves an optimal few-to-great 
balance between the supports and the supported.*° Leibniz sometimes 
claims that the explanation runs in the other direction: judgments about 
perfection actually underlie aesthetic appreciations, not vice versa.** Either 
way, for those attracted to Schaffer’s orchards, it would be worth consider- 
ing just how much bang for the ontological buck Spinoza’s system offers. 


*” Schaffer, “What Not to Multiply Without Necessity,” 6. 

38 Schaffer, “What Not to Multiply Without Necessity,” 9, my emphases. 

> Schaffer, “What Not to Multiply Without Necessity,” 10. 

4° Certainly Schaffer is happy to invoke aesthetic properties here: “Whether classical mereology is 
ultimately to be accepted or not is a further question, but even its detractors ought to admit that it is 
a beautiful bit of machinery” (Schaffer, “What Not to Multiply Without Necessity,” 9). 

* See the illuminating discussion of this point in Strickland, Leibniz Reinterpreted, 104-105. 
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At the same time, we might wonder about the cogency of Schaffer’s case. 
Even if we focus exclusively on theoretical economy, Schaffer’s inference 
from what holds at the conceptual level to what holds at the ontological 
level should give us pause. For old-fashioned rationalists like Spinoza and 
Leibniz, there’s a grand backstory involving God that, if true, might give us 
a reason to expect our conceptual preferences to be reliable guides for our 
ontological preferences. But absent such a grand backstory, it is not clear 
what the case for this connection would look like. 

Just as Spinoza might join Leibniz in demanding a more rationalist- 
friendly framework for Schaffer’s theory preference account, Spinoza 
might in turn align with Schaffer to criticize Leibniz’s more pluralistic 
ontology on the grounds that substance monism provides a more meta- 
physically perfect and divine-worthy landscape.** To get a brief feel for 
this exchange, we should note that Leibniz sometimes argues that mental 
substances are always more harmonious and more perfect individuals 
than non-mental substances. The reason is that minds (or mind-like 
things capable of representation) exhibit the one-in-many structure of 
metaphysical perfection: “However, thinking is also a certain reality, and 
[it is] so much greater because, by thinking, things are multiplied in 
a way, for individual minds contain, in some manner, the representation 
of the whole world.” Indeed, insofar as everything can be the object of 
thought, a single mind plus all possible representational states would be 
a perfect example of structural harmony: one thing, infinitely many 
diverse states.** 

In fact, the imagined Spinozist pushes, such an individual would be so 
metaphysically perfect that it is hard to see how adding any additional 
minds to the world would result in anything other than a net decrease in 
the world’s harmony. It is true that adding additional perceivers would 
result in an increase in numerical richness, but at a staggering cost to 
identity (namely, maximally high for each distinct perceiver added)). 
To use Schaffer’s metaphor, why would God create a whole orchard of 
orange trees when God could instead create a single, super orange tree, 
especially if it contained as many oranges (i.e., mental states) as the grove 


would have held? 


* T discuss this much more fully in Newlands, “From Theism to Idealism to Monism.” 

8 Ak VI.iv.1359-1360; see also DM 5 | AG 38. 

* Here is another conversation point with Schaffer, who focuses solely on the numbers issue: 
preferences for theoretical economy based on numbers of fundamental and derivative entities. 
But Leibniz thinks these considerations should also inform our theory selection with respect to the 
kinds of entities one posits at the fundamental level. 
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Indeed, in light of Leibniz’s claim that God is the maximally perfect 
being that contains all possible representations,” Spinoza might object 
that a world containing amy created substances at all would be a less 
metaphysically perfect world than the monist’s world in which God creates 
nothing external. After all, according to Leibniz himself, creation intro- 
duces no additional diversity among the features of such a world, since God 
already possesses, in some form, every attribute of every possible creature. *° 
Hence, the Spinozistic challenge to Leibniz runs, in what structural feature 
lies the deficiency of the monist’s world compared with any other possible world? 
In reply, Leibniz might appeal to goods other than purely metaphysical 
perfection to explain God’s choice to create finite substances, but that reply 
concedes the present point to Spinoza and shifts the debate to the adequacy 
of these purely structural accounts of perfection. 

At any rate, that is at least one way Spinoza might begin to wield his 
account of perfection to put monistic pressure on his fellow rationalists. 
I do not know how seriously Leibniz took this particular Spinozistic threat, 
but as time went on, Leibniz began to emphasize other, weaker kinds of 
unity, such as nomological or expressive unity, rather than identity or 
simplicity, as one of the two criteria for metaphysical perfection. From 
Spinoza’s perspective, it is difficult to see this shift as anything other than 
a concession, however unintentional. If we cannot have the One, then 
perhaps we need to settle for some kind of organized configuration of the 
Many. But the Leibnizian should admit that this diminishment of meta- 
physical perfection is at least one cost the Spinozist need not pay.*” 


* ‘This includes limited representations, according to Leibniz; see DM 14| AG 47. Fora contemporary 
discussion of this issue, see Zagzebski, “Omnisubjectivity.” 

4° For example, see Ak 6.4.2366. Although he surely did not intend anything quite so strong, Leibniz 
sometimes even describes God as the “harmony of things” (Ak VI.i.499; VLii.31 VLiii.129). 

4” Thanks to audience members at Reed College and the University of Wyoming, as well as 
participants in the University of Toronto early modern discussion group and the 2015 Spinoza 
and Leibniz workshop at Michigan State University for helpful discussion. I am especially indebted 
to Jeff McDonough for enduring repeated back-and-forths about this topic. 
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CHAPTER 14 


The Free Man and the Free Market: Ethics, Politics, 
and Economics in Spinoza’s Ethics [V 


Beth Lord 


In Ethics Part IV, Spinoza says that the image of money “occupies the 
mind of the multitude more than anything else.” People imagine money 
to be the cause of every joy because money is the “convenient instru- 
ment” through which we meet our needs (E4app28). Meeting our needs, 
and thereby increasing our bodily and mental power, is central to the 
Ethics. Spinoza takes mutual aid to be a significant contributor to this 
endeavor. He also thinks that images linked to passions can obstruct our 
progress. Money is both the intermediary of mutual aid and the image 
most strongly linked to joy and desire. Since money determines our 
material circumstances, it is an important extrinsic factor contributing 
to our flourishing; and since a state’s economic organization determines 
how people seek their advantage, it is a significant contributor to its 
stability. 

This suggests that money and economics are not just of marginal 
interest to Spinoza: they constitute a key part of his thinking about 
how to live with others. Yet beyond these few remarks, Spinoza says little 
about it." It is less Spinoza’s texts than his historical circumstances that 
lead commentators to believe he must have had concrete thoughts about 
money. His scrutiny of his own society must have taken in the massive 
economic changes the Dutch Republic experienced in the mid- 
seventeenth century, such as the proliferation of new methods of capital 
accumulation, the increase in personal wealth and expenditure, and its 
national prosperity. In particular, we might expect Spinoza to have 
thoughts about commerce. Growing up in and taking charge of his 
father’s merchant business gave him direct experience of the rules, 
relationships, and values of the marketplace, and contributed to his 


" The Political Treatise contains some comments on the economic organization of monarchies and 
aristocracies (e.g., TP 7:8, 8:31, 9:8, G III 311, 336-337, 349-350). 
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discovery of the “hollowness and futility” of a life dedicated to profit.” 
Accordingly, there have been various attempts to pin Spinoza to different 
views about capitalism.’ 

In this chapter, I want to interpret Spinoza’s remarks about economics 
in a specific historical context: that of the debate concerning the relation- 
ship between money and virtue. As Simon Schama has shown, the wealth 
of the Dutch Republic generated anxieties that competing moral tracts 
sought both to exacerbate and to resolve.* I would like to suggest that 
certain passages of Ethics IV address the question of how to live virtuously 
in a market society, and as such, represent Spinoza’s contribution to that 
body of literature. In particular, I will argue, the “free man” is a device that 
offers an image of true virtue to a reader who is specifically targeted with 
competing images of the good life. I will suggest that Spinoza writes these 
passages for the wealthy burgher who seeks guidance on virtuous commerce 
and who is well-placed to become more free in Spinoza’s sense of being 
more determined by his own nature. Through the improvement of its 
participants, the marketplace itself becomes more free, in that it is deter- 
mined more by the laws of reason, and less by the laws of the free market. 


Ethics and Politics in Ethics IV 


It is helpful to start with a brief overview of Spinoza’s ethical and political 
philosophy as set out in Ethics IV.” Spinoza’s ethics is based on the 
principle that each thing strives to preserve its being. “Good” is defined 
as “what we certainly know to be useful to us,” and “evil” as “what we 
certainly know prevents us from being masters of some good” (E4d1-2). 
Rational understanding of ourselves is crucial to ethical judgment: what is 
good is what we certainly know to be useful. Determining what we should 
seek, do, and avoid follows from developing rational understanding of the 
body and mind. Once we understand, for example, that “the human body, 
to be preserved, requires a great many other bodies” (EzPhysDigP4), we 
know that it is good for us to seek those things that sustain the body and 
avoid those that degenerate it. Once we understand that “the human 


* TIE section 1, G II 5; Nadler, Spinoza: A Life. Israel (“Philosophy, Commerce”) argues that Spinoza 
forced the confrontation with the Jewish authorities that led to his expulsion as a strategy to free 
himself from the business and its debts. 

> See Blom, “Spinoza et les problémes”; Casarino, “Marx before Spinoza”; Matheron, “Spinoza et la 
propriété”; Negri, Savage Anomaly; Wagener, “Cupiditate et Potentia.” 

* Schama, Embarrassment, chapter 5. 

> This account is necessarily condensed. For more detail, see Garrett, “Spinoza’s Ethical Theory”; 
James, “Power and Difference”; and Kisner, Spinoza on Human Freedom. 
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mind is capable of perceiving a great many things, and is the more capable, 
the more its body can be disposed in a great many ways” (E2p14), we know 
that it is good for us to seek experiences that enhance the body’s affective 
and active capacities. 

Anything that we know helps to preserve our being and enhance our 
capacities is good; that which we know to hinder the preservation of our 
being and diminish our capacities is evil. A thing’s striving to preserve its 
being is its “actual essence,” the power by which it is what it is and causes 
certain effects (E3p7). A good person is one who, from rational under- 
standing of her nature, sustains her power to be what she is and acts 
according to what her nature prescribes. Spinoza defines human virtue as 
power and links it to rational understanding: virtue “is the very essence, or 
nature, of man, insofar as he has the power of bringing about certain 
things, which can be understood through the laws of his nature alone” 
(E4d8); acting from virtue is “acting, living, and preserving our being... 
by the guidance of reason” (E4p24). To cause effects according to the 
laws of one’s nature is to be an “adequate” cause, or simply, to act (E3d2). 
Thus we are virtuous and empowered insofar as, based on rational under- 
standing of our nature, we act; we are unvirtuous and disempowered to the 
extent that we lack rational understanding of our nature, and are caused to 
act by other things. 

As parts of a complex, interconnected nature, we are necessarily and 
always acted on to some extent. No person can be the adequate cause of all 
his effects, or entirely avoid the passions. We feel passions when we are 
acted on, and these increase in strength according to the power of the 
external thing causing them. A person’s capacity to act can be over- 
powered by passions caused by something stronger than himself, and 
his desire for a certain good can be displaced by passionate desires. This 
explains why a person “sees the better [but] is still forced to follow the 
worst” (E4pref). Spinoza’s task in Ethics IV is to set out “what reason 
prescribes to us” (E4p18s), or in other words, what certain knowledge of 
our nature determines is good for us. He summarizes his ethical princi- 
ples as follows: 


Since reason demands nothing contrary to Nature, it demands that everyone 
love himself, seek his own advantage, what is really useful to him, want what 
will really lead a man to greater perfection, and absolutely, that everyone 
should strive to preserve his own being as far as he can. ... 

[T]he foundation of virtue is this very striving to preserve one’s own 
being, and [...] happiness [felicitatem] consists in a man’s being able to 
preserve his being[.] (E4p18s) 
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A virtuous individual seeks her advantage from rational understanding 
of her nature. Each person has her own particular nature or “actual 
essence,” such that people seek different goods, have different desires, 
and are affected in different ways. Yet there is also a sense in which all 
human beings have the same essence, or “agree in nature.”° This shared 
human nature determines our common bodily and mental compositions 
and needs. With respect to those common needs, then, seeking what is 
certainly good for oneself means seeking what is good for all human beings. 
When individuals of a common nature cooperate to seek common goods, 
their desire and power to achieve those goods combines and increases. 
Working together is the surest way to attain the good: 


To man, then, there is nothing more useful than man. Man, I say, can wish 
for nothing more helpful to the preservation of his being than that all should 
so agree in all things that the minds and bodies of all would compose, as it 
were, one mind and one body; that all should strive together, as far as they 
can, to preserve their being; and that all, together, should seek for them- 
selves the common advantage of all. (E4p18s) 


Thus Spinoza places high value on cooperation, agreement, and the 
avoidance of strife. Helping one another to meet our common needs both 
preserves each individual’s being and strengthens our collective power. 
Helping one another and forming communities are mutually reinforcing. 
We aim to agree in nature so that our desires are aligned on common 
goods and our power to satisfy them is enhanced. Insofar as individuals 
lack power, they differ in nature. Thus the principal impediment to 
cooperation is the passions that diminish our power and make us contrary 
to one another. “Insofar as men are subject to passions, they cannot be 
said to agree in nature” (E4p32). Passionate desires lead us to strive for 
goods that are personal rather than common, and imaginary rather than 
certain. Communities should discourage strong passions and enhance 
people’s power to reason, since greater rational understanding entails 
greater power to act and greater agreement with others. As a person 
becomes more rational, her striving increasingly involves seeking the 
common human good, and helping others to work together to do the 
same. Thus a rational person seeking her own advantage is most useful to 
other human beings (E4p3sci—2), and we strive that everyone should 
become more rational so that we may help one another and build stronger 
communities. 


For discussion of this controversial claim, see Steinberg, “Spinoza’s Ethical Doctrine.” 
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Gaining rational understanding, then, is “the greatest good of those who 
seek virtue.” This greatest good of human nature “can be enjoyed by all 
equally” (E4p36). It follows that rational people seek understanding both 
for themselves and for others, so that through mutual aid, enjoyment of 
this good extends through the population. Because people tend to emulate 
one another’s desires, a burgeoning of reason will encourage both the desire 
for it and mutual aid to attain it. As people become more rational, more 
aligned in their desire for the greatest good, and more unified in their 
power, they become a more integrated and powerful community (“as it 
were, one mind and one body”). Our capacity to ignore affective differ- 
ences and align our desires and powers to pursue common advantage is 
“the foundation of the state” (E4p37s1) and other forms of community.” 

While the perfect community may be a model to aspire to (E4pref), it is 
neither a goal set for us by nature, nor a really achievable outcome. 
If everyone were perfectly rational, everyone would act harmoniously, for 
no one would desire anything that did not lead to greater understanding 
for all. Such a community would require no civic or religious laws. Spinoza 
takes this to be impossible, given that everyone is subject to passions: 
people rarely live according to reason’s guidance, and are “usually envious 
and burdensome to one another.” Yet “[mlJen still find from experience 
that by helping one another they can provide themselves much more 
easily with the things they require, and that only by joining forces can 
they avoid the dangers which threaten on all sides” (E4p35s). People must 
work together and help each other despite differences in rationality, 
desires, and passions. The civil state enables this by regulating behavior, 
making laws, and punishing the disobedient; it creates conditions that 
encourage mutual aid and rational development, meaning that everyone is 
“more free” in a state (E4p73). To be free is to act from the laws of one’s 
nature alone (E1d7), and because acting in this way is aligned with reason, 
freedom involves rationally understanding one’s nature. Because one can 
have more or less rational understanding, one can be more or less free. 
Spinoza’s political texts demonstrate that ethical freedom, the power to act, 
is best developed in a democratic political environment of civic freedom. 
Shared political right and freedom of speech and belief help an affectively 
diverse population to become more rational, virtuous, and free.* As the 
population gains ethical freedom, its desires and actions become more 
harmonized, and the state itself becomes “more free” in the sense that it is 
more determined by rational laws of human nature. 


7 See James, “Power and Difference.” 8 See TTP ch. 16-20, and James, Spinoza on Philosophy. 
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The Freeman and the Free Man 


While it is generally accepted that Spinoza intended his political philoso- 
phy to be of practical value for his contemporaries, it is much less clear 
whether the same can be said for his ethical philosophy.? How does 
Spinoza intend his readers to follow the principles of reason to preserve 
their being, enhance their power, and build rational communities? While 
this broad question cannot be addressed here, it seems evident that some of 
Spinoza’s principles are intended to offer guidance on ethical problems 
pertinent to his own society. Spinoza tells us that the foundation of virtue is 
seeking our own advantage, but in a monetized market society, seeking our 
advantage is inextricably bound up with money. In such societies, there are 
real ethical questions about the relationship between money and virtue. 
Is it virtuous to pursue wealth, and if so, through what means? Can the 
pursuit of wealth contribute to stronger communities, and if so, how? 
I now want to consider Spinoza’s contribution to contemporary debates 
concerning these questions. These debates were conducted through texts 
and imagery offering guidance on ethical conduct in marketplace transac- 
tions, the rights and wrongs of accumulating capital, and how best to use 
one’s wealth."® Passages of Ethics IV can be interpreted as offering practical 
advice on precisely these issues. 

Gaining ethical freedom, the power to act from the laws of our nature 
alone, is concomitant with gaining virtue, power, and reason. These 
increase and decrease with our mental and bodily power. We can become 
more free by seeking the good and avoiding the bad. What is good includes 
whatever maintains the body and enhances its capacity for interaction and, 
correspondingly, the mind’s capacity to understand. People in fortunate 
circumstances will fare better at becoming more free: those whose bodily 
needs are satisfied and who live in a stable community will have more 
power-enhancing, reason-building experiences and be less exposed to evils. 
Those who are less able to satisfy their needs, who live amidst conflict, or 
who are overwhelmingly determined by external powers will have negative 
experiences that diminish their being and cause passions that obstruct 
rational progress. While Spinoza does not think that virtue is entirely 


? On the relevance of Spinoza’s political philosophy in his own time, see James, Spinoza on Philosophy; 
on the practical utility of Spinoza’s ethics, see Steinberg, “Following a Recta,” and Kisner, Spinoza on 
Human Freedom. 

‘© Schama discusses these texts and images in Embarrassment, 323-343: Udemans’ 1640 The Spiritual 
Rudder of Commerce, e.g., conflates Stoic and Christian doctrines and offers guidance very similar to 
Spinoza’s (330-331). 
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a matter of moral luck, he emphasizes the importance of material circum- 
stances to one’s prospects for becoming rational, virtuous, and free. 

Poverty is not the only evil that can befall a person, but as a cause 
preventing access to basic goods, it is a significant barrier to flourishing. 
Ina society in which money is the means of acquiring food, housing, health 
care, education, and other things that cause life to go well, a person without 
money is effectively unable to have the power-enhancing experiences that 
increase one’s understanding and virtue. It is not only the poor who are 
disempowered, but also those who are dependent on the spending power of 
others. Women and children who are economically dependent on hus- 
bands and fathers are in the power of external causes; their striving is 
thoroughly determined by another person’s passions, and their capacity to 
act is stunted by their inability to avoid the harms that person may cause." 
The same may be said of workers who, in order to make the money that 
preserves their being, must submit their minds and bodies to another’s 
power.” Those in long-term debt are particularly unfree: they may be 
perpetually determined to satisfy another’s demands with little opportu- 
nity to increase their own power. 

Spinoza rejects the Calvinist valorization of such “sad passions” as 
repentance and humility. Nor is poverty a virtue for Spinoza: in a market 
society, it is not merely expedient but ethically good to have enough 
money to meet one’s needs. Since poverty, economic dependence, and 
debt diminish one’s power, it appears better for one’s virtue and freedom 
to be rich, economically independent, and solvent. Similarly, self- 
employment appears preferable to being bound up with irrational 
others. A wealthier population is better for the state, since people in 
more fortunate circumstances are likelier to gain ethical freedom. To be 
sure, Spinoza deplores the pursuit of wealth for its own sake, but he 
strongly implies that poverty and dependence are evils to be avoided. 
A comfortable income and an independent living are certain goods to 
strive for, and their attainment is virtuous. Whereas the Calvinists 
denounced wealth and worldly pleasures, Spinoza’s view appears closer 
to the humanist exhortation to seek the golden mean between privation 
and excess. Like the humanist ethicists, Spinoza values economic self- 


" This is the insight behind Spinoza’s claim in the Political Treatise that women, children, and servants 
should be excluded from democratic participation because they “are not in control of their own 
right” (TP 11:3, G III 359); see Lord, “Disempowered.” 

* See Lordon, Willing Slaves. 

° Spinoza himself chose economic independence (though not wealth) over insolvency and commercial 
and familial obligations; see Israel, “Philosophy, Commerce.” 
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sufficiency as a means to virtue, but resists the conflation of virtue with 
mercantile values. 

Spinoza enters this debate by presenting the reader with a potent 
image of virtue: that of the “free man.” The “free man” is introduced in 
E4p66s as one who is led by reason and “does only those things he 
knows to be the most important in life.” While arguably not distinct 
from the “wise man” and the “man who lives by the guidance of reason” 
discussed throughout Exhics IV,"* the free man is the specific subject of 
its last seven propositions. Here Spinoza demonstrates the free man’s 
wisdom and virtue. The free man contemplates life rather than death 
(E4p67), has no concept of evil (E4p68), avoids or overcomes risk as 
circumstances demand (E4p69), avoids the services of the ignorant 
(E4p70), is grateful for the help of other free men (E4p71), acts honestly 
(E4p72), and lives in a state and obeys its laws (E4p73). This group of 
propositions is generally taken to establish the free man as an exemplar, 
identified with the “model of human nature” discussed in E4pref.” 
Since no person can be the adequate cause of all her effects, however, 
no person can act exclusively from reason. The free man is an impossible 
ideal that would be irrational to emulate, as commentators have fre- 
quently noted.® 

Others have interpreted the free man as an image that is useful despite 
being unrealizable.'7 On this account, Spinoza follows Stoic and 
Renaissance traditions in devising potent images for the reader to inter- 
nalize rational principles. The free man is an image of a perfectly rational 
person operating under optimal conditions, intended to resonate in the 
imagination. As an image, the free man is a partial and confused idea of 
a human being, drawing on generalization and fiction. But it is not thereby 
useless or contrary to reason, for imagining is a power of the mind, and its 
fictions can serve rational ends. Indeed, fictions can help us make the 
transition from an imaginative mode of knowing to a more rational one, 
and are useful for those with low levels of reasoning.” As an image, the free 


‘4 See Nadler, “Spinoza’s Free Man.” * See Garrett, “Free Man.” 

6 See Kisner, Spinoza on Human Freedom, chapter 8, who argues that the free man is a thought 
experiment; and Nadler, “Spinoza’s Free Man,” who argues that the free man is not an exclusively 
rational being. 

See Steinberg, “Following a Recta’; Rosenthal, “Why Spinoza Chose the Hebrews”; and Gatens, 
“Spinoza’s Dangerous Thesis.” 

See Esptos, Steinberg, “Following a Recta”, 188-192, and Gatens and Lloyd, Collective Imaginings, 
42-47. Justus Lipsius, with whom Spinoza was likely familiar, explains that the Stoic “wise man” is 
a useful model despite being unrealizable (Kraye, Cambridge Translations, 201-202). 

See E2pi7s, TIE $61, G II 23-24, and Gatens and Lloyd, Collective Imaginings, 34-40. 
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man is not intended to be emulated, but to help us first imagine, and then 
understand, a rational life centered on the highest good. 

The image of the free man may be held up for comparison with other, 
competing images of the good life. The principal competing image is that 
of the burgher or “freeman”: the industrious, self-sufficient, morally 
upright Dutch citizen. This image was promoted in the texts and popular 
imagery of seventeenth-century Holland as an aspirational model of 
virtue and national character.*® It is plausible that the real burghers of 
Spinoza’s day are the intended recipients of his alternative image of the free 
man, for they are both susceptible to images of the good life and circum- 
stantially well placed to become more virtuous. The burgher has money, 
social standing, and civic freedom, all favorable qualities for becoming 
ethically virtuous and free. But he is deficient in rational understanding of 
human nature. He imagines himself to be a free-willed, self-made indivi- 
dual, and is confirmed in this view by popular images of the “freeman” that 
associate virtue with hard work and self-sufficiency. His commercial activ- 
ities, again supported by popular images, may lead him to imagine that 
wealth is the highest good.” This in turn may lead him to believe that 
society should be organized in favor of the market, to encourage the 
individual pursuit of wealth. 

Spinoza aims to dislodge this nexus of images of the “freeman” and 
correct the burgher’s understanding with the image of the “free man”: an 
image that better approximates true understanding of human nature.” 
Since the burgher is not yet highly rational, he needs this image to 
supplement the arguments of Ethics IV, and he needs it to be attuned 
to his specific circumstances. Thus the passages on the free man, and the 
Appendix that immediately follows (in which the principles of reason 
“may be seen at a glance”), provide a potent image of how a perfectly 
rational person deals (among other things) with money and commerce. 
The intention is not for the burgher to imitate the free man, but for him 
to think about how to navigate a market society without allowing the 
values of the market to define virtue and freedom. Having imagined this 
scenario, the burgher is in a stronger position to understand that it is 


7° Schama, Embarrassment, 83. 

* Spinoza reports on how he overcame this view in the opening sections of TIE. In a letter of 1671, he 
criticizes a publication promoting wealth and status as the highest goods as “the most pernicious 
book that can be devised by man” (Ep. 44, G IV 228). 

* Youpa (“Spinoza’s Model”) argues that there is an adequate idea of the free man, which consists in 
intellectual attention to human nature (rather than, say, wealth), and that this accounts for the 
superiority of Spinoza’s model over others. 
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good for him to resist those values, and to work to make the marketplace 
a more rational community. 


Money and Commerce 


Let us now examine Spinoza’s practical guidance on living well in a market 
society. The purpose of money, for Spinoza, is to meet one’s needs rather 
than to accumulate wealth. The body is complex and requires sustenance 
of many different kinds, including natural beauty, music, and sports, as 
well as food and water (E4p4s5s). All of these needs must be met in order 
that the body is capable of all the things that follow from its nature, and the 
mind is capable of understanding many things at once. To do this we rely 
on mutual aid: 


Now to achieve these things the powers of each man would hardly be 
sufficient if men did not help one another. But money has provided 
a convenient instrument for acquiring all these aids. That is why its image 
usually occupies the mind of the multitude more than anything else. For 
they can imagine hardly any species of joy without the accompanying idea of 
money as its cause. (Egapp28) 


In a market society, money is a persistent part of everyone’s experience, so 
frequently used that its image is constantly present to mind. Since money is 
needed to meet the majority of needs, its image is connected to every desire 
and every imagined satisfaction. This leads people to imagine that money is 
the principal cause of joy, and since love is joy with the accompanying idea 
of an external cause, money becomes the universal object of desire and love. 

According to Spinoza’s theory of the affects, we strive to affirm and keep 
present the things that cause us joy. As the imagined cause of every joy, 
money is something we are driven to pursue: it is natural that people want 
to keep it in their presence and increase its power. This love of money and 
the desire to save and amass it can be a problem, however, if the mind is so 
occupied that it cannot think of anything else. Greed is a species of 
madness, for greedy people are “so affected by one object that, although 
it is not present, they still believe they have it with them” (E4p44s). 
Imagining money to be the cause of every joy, Spinoza says, 


is a vice only in those who seek money neither from need nor on account of 
necessities, but because they have learned the art of making money and pride 
themselves on it very much. As for the body, they feed it according to 
custom, but sparingly, because they believe they lose as much of their goods 
as they devote to the preservation of their body. Those, however, who know 
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the true use of money, and set bounds to their wealth according to need, live 
contentedly with little. (Ezapp29) 


The vice, in those who love and desire money excessively, consists in the 
pleasure they take in it. Pleasure and pain are “ascribed to a man when one 
part of him is affected more than the rest, whereas cheerfulness and 
melancholy are ascribed to him when all are equally affected” (E3puts). 
Since it is good to nourish all the body’s parts to keep them equally active 
and capable, we should aim for cheerfulness (Ai/aritas), which is “always 
good, and cannot be excessive” (E4p42d). Pleasure (zitillatio), however, can 
be evil if it prevents us developing other bodily capacities (E4p43d). 
The pleasure taken in money can be evil, for the greedy person desires 
the pleasure of having money to the exclusion of other joys and neglects 
other aspects of her body’s preservation. 

For Spinoza, as for his humanist counterparts, greed is associated with 
miserliness — excess pleasure in having money — and with avarice — excess 
pleasure in making money.*? With his criticism of the person who has 
“learned the art of making money” Spinoza echoes the humanist castiga- 
tion of aggressive capitalist practices such as monopolies and futures 
trading. It is plausible that Spinoza agreed that such practices belonged 
to “the realm of cupidity rather than true commerce.” Yet it is impor- 
tant to note that he rejects the Calvinist denunciation of the love of 
money. The love of money, as such, is not evil: it arises naturally from the 
fact that we associate money with every joy. Money is good, and worth 
loving, in that it enables us to meet our needs and to live more harmo- 
niously. Hating money would be an evil, for a person who avoids 
acquiring and spending money would be as unable to preserve his body 
as the person who avoids food or human society. A wise person — the free 
man — understands “the true use of money”: it is an object to be 
exchanged for just those things he needs to maintain the body and 
increase cheerfulness. 

True commerce, then, consists in exchanging money for goods and 
services. E4p70-72, while broadly concerned with human interactions, 
are specifically relevant to the marketplace. Commerce is a principal way in 
which we are “mutually involved with one another” (TP 7:8, G III 311): the 
marketplace is the arena in which we exchange mutual aid. As such, it poses 
both an opportunity for rational agreement and the risk of passionate 
disagreement. The rational person is determined to exchange help with 


* Both the rich and the poor can be greedy; see Esptos. 
“4 Schama, Embarrassment, 330; cf. Casarino, “Marx before Spinoza,” 195-196. 
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others, but equally determined to preserve her own rationality. Reasoning 
is fragile when concentrated in the few, for even a highly rational person is 
susceptible to imitating and being determined by others’ affects. Her 
reasoning can recede either if she interacts with irrational people, or if, 
by avoiding interacting with them, she fails to acquire the goods and 
services she needs. Preserving one’s rational being is challenging, and 
every interaction is fraught with danger: “it requires a singular power of 
mind to bear with each [person] according to his understanding, and to 
restrain oneself from imitating their affects” (E4app13). 

Spinoza states that “A free man who lives among the ignorant strives, 
as far as he can, to avoid their favors” (E4p70). “Favors” (beneficia) are 
benefits, services, or means of help.” Spinoza’s demonstration is worth 
quoting in full: 


Everyone judges according to his own temperament what is good (see 
IIIP39). Someone who is ignorant, therefore, and who has conferred 
a favor [beneficium] on someone else, will value it according to his own 
temperament, and will be saddened if he sees it valued less by him to whom 
it was given (by IIIP42). But a free man strives to join other men to him in 
friendship (by P37), not to repay men with benefits [beneficia] which are 
equivalent in their eyes, but to lead himself and the others by the free 
judgment of reason, and to do only those things which he himself knows 
to be most excellent. Therefore, a free man will strive, as far as he can, to 
avoid the favors [beneficia] of the ignorant, so as not to be hated by them, 
and at the same time to yield only to reason, not to their appetite, q.e.d. 


(E4p70d) 


Benefits and services may be exchanged between friends without expecta- 
tion of payment, but in the marketplace, they are exchanged for money. 
The problem is a difference in how the irrational seller and the rational 
buyer are determined to behave. The rational person accepts and offers 
help because mutual aid is good for human nature; he is moved to repay 
others with what he knows to be most useful to them, that is, his friendship 
and assistance in increasing their understanding. Such a form of payment 
or “thanks” is valued by other rational people, who “strive to benefit one 
another with equal eagerness for love” (E4p7id). The irrational person, 
however (whose mind is occupied with the image of money) values his 
services in monetary terms and is angry if that value is not recognized or 
paid. For him, payment or thanks takes the form of “a business transaction 


*5 Curley uses the English word “favor” to translate both beneficia (benefits or services) and favor 
(rational approval of a helpful person; see E4p51 and E3DAr9). 
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or an entrapment,” so he will not recognize the value of rational friendship 
or be grateful for it (E4p71s). But the rational person, who certainly knows 
that friendship is more valuable than money, is rationally determined to give 
his friendship in exchange for others’ help. Since his rational economic 
behavior is likely to cause the seller to hate him, the free man avoids 
commerce with irrational merchants altogether. 

Spinoza’s presentation of the free man as abstaining from commercial 
exchange highlights its fictional character. Such avoidance is impractical 
and, if it prevents us getting what we need, irrational. The scholium stresses 
that the free man avoids the help of the ignorant “as far as he can,” for 
irrational people can nevertheless be helpful. “So it often happens that it 
is necessary to accept favors [beneficia] from them, and hence to return 
thanks to them according to their temperament” (E4p7os). In these neces- 
sary transactions, the free man “acts honestly, not deceptively” (E4p72). 
But just as important as honoring his promises is ensuring that no one 
thinks him dishonorable (E4appts). He must therefore not decline 
others’ help, for appearing to disdain them, or “out of greed to be afraid 
of repayment,” makes him appear dishonorable and can incur hatred 
(E4p70s). If the rational person attempts to pay with friendship instead 
of money, the merchant will not be appropriately grateful, causing further 
sadness (E3p42). It is rational, then, to accept and pay for the services of the 
irrational on their terms. 

Spinoza suggests that perfect freedom — acting exclusively from the laws 
of one’s own nature — would involve freedom from the marketplace and its 
rules and customs. In a perfect rational society, money would be unneces- 
sary, since it would be recognized to be advantageous for everyone to 
exchange services freely. In an actual market society, though, everyone is 
compelled to meet their needs through money. Under those conditions, it 
is good to make and spend money on a balanced, cheerful life, but not to 
desire the increase of money beyond this. Commerce is good not only for 
one’s personal advantage, but for the common advantage too, for the 
marketplace is an opportunity to develop more rational interactions with 
others. Economic exchange is a key part of the fabric of sociability, and 
congenial transactions help to build a harmonious society. The burgher 
should act nobly and honorably in commerce, with the principal aim not 
of increasing his wealth, but of developing rational friendship in the 
community of the marketplace.”® 


26 Cf. Udemans’ maxims for the merchant: honor before gold; be true to thy bond; and work in the 
interests of the community (in Schama, Embarrassment, 331). 
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Inequality and Charity 


A market society, then, should organize its economy so that everyone has 
the money to meet their needs, and commerce is treated as a means to 
mutual aid rather than wealth. But this goal of a rational economy is 
threatened by the social force of the passions. “If we imagine that someone 
loves, desires, or hates something we ourselves love, desire, or hate, we shall 
thereby love, desire, or hate it with greater constancy” (E3p3r1). Individuals’ 
affects build on those of others, which are increased in turn, causing rapidly 
inflating bubbles of desire. When desire is for rational understanding, 
which everyone may enjoy equally, our natures agree. But when desire is 
for a lesser good that cannot be enjoyed by all alike, our natures are pulled 
apart in a frenzy of passions. This explains the behavior recorded, for 
example, in the Dutch tulip mania of 1636-1637. The upwardly spiraling 
desire for money led people to speculate on the market in the future price 
of bulbs. Trade, prices, and imagined profits increased until the system 
collapsed, leading to unfulfilled desires, financial ruin, and the call for 
increased regulation.*” 

Speculation inflames desires, treats money as an end in itself, and relies 
on affects of fear and hope: it was likely as distrusted by Spinoza as it was 
by contemporary moralists. But speculation is only a specific instance of 
a more general socio-affective tendency. If we imagine that others have 
something desirable that we cannot have, we strive to bring it about that 
they do not possess it. We “envy the fortunate, and [envy them] with 
greater hate the more they love the thing they imagine the other to 
possess” (E3p32s). Envy is a kind of hatred that makes us saddened by 
others’ good fortune; closely related is pity, sadness at another’s misfor- 
tune. If everyone needs money, the desire of a few to increase their wealth 
will inflate the desire of others to do the same, but if money cannot be 
equally held, the society will be rife with passions. Envy increases as good 
fortune increases; as the rich get richer, the poor hate them all the more, 
and the rich fear and hate the poor in return (cf. Espros). As for the pity 
the rich feel for the poor, it is “evil in itself and useless” (E4p50) insofar as 
a person allows another’s sadness to sadden and diminish him. When 
people are subject to these passions, they are contrary to each other and 
easily come into conflict. 

In a society in which everyone seeks wealth but, due to differences in 
power and circumstances, is not equally able to achieve it, money will be 


*7 Schama, Embarrassment, 350-371; De Vries and Van der Woude, First Modern Economy, 150-151. 
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unequally distributed.’ The Dutch Republic in Spinoza’s day was 
highly prosperous but economically unequal.”? In response to the domi- 
nant narrative that civil liberty and free markets guarantee national 
prosperity,°° Spinoza shows that if wealth is unequally distributed, the 
population will not develop the ethical freedom that truly strengthens the 
state. The unequal distribution of a good has the same negative impact as 
scarcity: if desire is equal (and constantly increasing), but satisfaction of 
desire is unequal, the unfortunate envy and hate the fortunate, and the 
fortunate pity and fear the unfortunate. These contrary and mutually 
resentful classes are unlikely to associate with or help one another. 
Economic inequality is bad not only for the poor, but across the whole 
society, causing affects that diminish harmony, stability, and individual 
flourishing. Indeed, the economically unequal society is a contrast case to 
the perfect rational society. In the latter, all desires are aligned on the 
greatest human good of understanding, which can be enjoyed by all 
equally. In the former, all desires are for the same good, but because 
some have more of this good and others less, they feel different affects 
and differ in nature. At E4p34s, Spinoza makes this contrast clear with an 
example: Peter and Paul love the same thing, but only Peter can possess it, 
leading Peter to feel joy and Paul to feel sadness. Although they agree in 
nature in desiring the same object, the different affects this causes make 
them differ in nature, and they are unable to work together to seek the 
good. 

An economically unequal society is evil in that it causes us to differ in 
nature, and therefore features low levels of mutual aid and rational under- 
standing. How should the burgher attempt to overcome economic inequal- 
ity? Philanthropy, strongly promoted as an antidote to the evils of wealth 
and poverty in Spinoza’s day, might appear to be the obvious answer.” 
After all, pity makes us strive to remove the cause of the other’s sadness, and 
can motivate the rich to help the poor. This desire to do good from pity is 
benevolence (benevolentia; E3p27c3s). Benevolence arises as naturally as 
any affect, and Spinoza concedes that helping others from pity is better 
than not helping them at all. Nevertheless, he maintains that pity and 


28 Even if Matheron is right that Spinoza understands money to be “infinitely reproducible,” this 
does not entail his claim that it can be held by all equally (“Spinoza et la propriété,” 257-258). 
On Spinoza’s views on economic equality, see Lord, “Concept of Equality.” 

*? De Vries and Van der Woude, First Modern Economy, 89. On inequality in Amsterdam’s Jewish 
community, see Levie Bernfeld, “Financing Poor-Relief.” 

° This view was promoted in de la Court’s influential “True Interest and Political Maxims of 
Holland” (1662), which Spinoza is thought to have read. 

** See Van Leeuwen, “Giving.” 
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benevolence are sad passions that the rational person should avoid 
(E4psoc). Pity is an emulation of sadness, and diminishes our power to 
act and think. The benevolent desire to help the unfortunate, prompted by 
pity, comes not from rational understanding of what is good for our 
mutual advantage, but from the desire to destroy the cause of our own 
sadness. Benevolence may also be motivated by striving to please others or 
the ambitious desire for praise. While the recipient may benefit, his joy 
will be haphazard and uncertain if it is caused by the donor’s inconstant 
passions.** 

Generosity might bring about harmony in a society riven by class hatred, 
but on the large scale required, it is beyond any individual’s means. 
Harmony born of generosity is based on pity and benevolence, not on 
certain knowledge of what is good for human nature, and is therefore 
unlikely to be stable. Philanthropy is neither personally nor socially 
advisable: 


Men are also won over by generosity, especially those who do not have the 
means of acquiring the things they require to sustain life. But to bring aid to 
everyone in need far surpasses the powers and advantage of a private person. 
For his riches are quite unequal to the task. Moreover the capacity of one 
man is too limited for him to be able to unite all men to him in friendship. 
So the care of the poor falls upon society as a whole, and concerns only the 
general advantage. (E4app17) 


Personal philanthropy is an irrational response to economic inequality and 
the disharmony it causes. Spinoza echoes his statement that poor-relief is 
a matter for the whole society in the Theological-Political Treatise: caring 
for the poor is one of the “sacred matters” that are the exclusive right of the 
sovereign, and anyone who attempts to appropriate this right is seditious 
(TTP, chapter 19, G II 234-235). 

While this may express a concern that that the rich could use generosity 
to buy allies in a rebellion, there is another reason Spinoza insists that 
charity is a matter of sovereign authority. The Theological-Political Treatise 
is concerned with how to achieve stability in a state of largely irrational 
people. Spinoza advocates the imposition of a state religion, obedience to 
which consists in following the single law to “love one’s neighbours” by 


® Spinoza rejects benevolence (a desire to do good for others from a passion), but advocates mutual aid 
(helping others from rational understanding that doing so is good for human nature). I do not take 
mutual aid to be a rational form of benevolence, as Kisner (Spinoza on Human Freedom, chapter 7) 
and Nadler (“Lives of Others”) do. Mutual aid is not acting for the good of others, but the rational 
form of social interaction itself. 
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showing them “justice and charity” (TTP, chapter 14, G HI 177). 
By following this law, the irrational will act consistently with the rational 
law of human nature to help one another seek the common advantage. 
In a democracy, justice is fulfilled by treating people’s claims to property 
and rights equitably: “treat[ing] all as equal, and equally defend[ing] the 
right of each individual, not begrudging the rich or despising the poor” 
(TTP, chapter 16, G III 196). Justice mitigates class hatred by treating 
citizens in terms of their equal civil right and not in terms of their unequal 
economic power. But it is through charity that the state can best overcome 
inequality. 

By charity, Spinoza does not mean philanthropy, but an economic 
structure that prevents debilitating poverty. This is clear from his example 
of the Hebrew state, where charity, according to Spinoza, consisted in the 
equal distribution of inalienable land and laws ensuring freedom from 
persistent debt. If poverty compelled someone to sell his land, these laws 
required it to be restored to him in the Jubilee (forty-ninth) year, so his 
debt could not devolve onto the next generation. The sabbatical law 
required other debts to be released every seventh year (ITP, chapter 17, 
G III 215-216). There is no distinction in Hebrew between “justice” and 
“charity”: the Hebrew tzedakah “refers both to the fulfilment of what we 
would regard as conventional legal obligations and to the performance of 
what we would regard as charitable acts.”*? By fulfilling tzedakah, the 
Israelites performed justice and charity at once, “loving their neighbours” 
by upholding equal landownership and cancelling debt. Spinoza sets out 
the economically egalitarian measures of the Hebrew state as causes of its 
success, and correlates their breakdown with the state’s downfall. He is 
clear that the Hebrew state was most stable, and its people flourished best, 
when it was more economically equal.** 

The Dutch Republic thought of itself as the new Israel, and treated the 
Hebrew state as its founding myth.” Rosenthal argues that for Spinoza, the 
Hebrew state is an imaginary exemplar, much like the “free man.”>° On this 
interpretation, Spinoza does not intend the example of the Hebrew state to 
be emulated, but to be held up for comparison with competing images of 
political economy. In contrast to the prevalent image of a society organized 


® Nelson, Hebrew Republic, 65. The Jewish community in Amsterdam practiced tzedakah in the form 
of taxes and compulsory collections, which, by contrast with Christian charities, were preferred to 
private donations (Levie Bernfeld, “Financing Poor-Relief’; Van Leeuwen, “Giving”). 

** See TTP, chapter 17. For elaboration of this argument, see Lord, “Concept of Equality.” 

> Schama, Embarrassment, chapter 2. 

3© Rosenthal, “Why Spinoza Chose the Hebrews,” 231-241. 
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to empower markets and increase personal wealth, Spinoza offers an image 
of a society run on broadly egalitarian grounds for the common advantage. 
He does not intend to advocate a revival of the Jubilee laws, but to provide 
a model of what true charity consists in: state economic structures that 
prevent poverty and debt from becoming permanent, debilitating condi- 
tions. Charity is nota matter of individual discretion, but a legal obligation 
on everyone to help everyone else. It must be conducted through the state, 
which alone has the power to enforce this obligation and to distribute aid 
according to the common advantage. Economic measures such as taxation, 
redistribution, pre-distribution, market regulation, and debt release are 
just as crucial for social harmony among imperfectly rational populations 
as the civil laws that are the foundation of justice. Charity is how the state 
makes mutual aid, which the rational person knows to be good, a legal 
requirement for the rational and irrational alike. 

The burgher, then, ought to reject images that associate the state’s 
flourishing with ever-increasing personal wealth and greater powers for 
the market. He ought to reject the related image that associates philan- 
thropy with virtue. In their place, Spinoza offers an image of true charity 
as the laws that embed mutual aid in economic life, and an image of the 
free man as one who works with rational others to achieve such laws. 
The burgher can best exercise charity in a market society not through 
benevolent donations, but by pursuing economic equality as a common 
good. 


Conclusion 


It is impossible to be certain about the intended audience for Spinoza’s 
work. He may have intended the Ethics to be read beyond learned circles, 
perhaps particularly by those who, like himself, were experienced in 
commerce and skeptical about its value system. The burgher, popularly 
associated with both wealth and virtue, was the focus of moral anxiety and 
the target of moral advice from all sides. It is not implausible that Spinoza 
wanted to contribute to that literature by offering a riposte to Calvinist 
doctrine. Spinoza’s advice is not particularly controversial: like the huma- 
nists, he advocates the via media between poverty and wealth, counsels the 
avoidance of excess and risk, and promotes mutual aid over personal 
accumulation. His method, presenting a potent image of virtuous behavior 
to engage the mind, is not particularly new. 

But Spinoza’s contribution has potential to be both radical and original 
in terms of the outcomes he may have envisioned. In devising the image of 
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the “free man,” Spinoza aims not to moralize, but to educate the burgher, to 
make him a more rational member of commercial society. If the market- 
place becomes more “free,” in the sense of being more determined by the 
laws of reason, it will aim more at mutual aid than at the aggrandizement of 
wealth, and it will seek to embed true charity in economic life. The Dutch 
people may come to understand that their true good consists in distribut- 
ing national wealth more equally so that everyone may meet their needs 
cheerfully. One purpose of the “free man,” then, may be to oppose the 
ideology of the “free market,” and to affirm a more rational economics. 
Spinoza may have intended this image to engage the imaginations, and to 
build the reasoning and active capacities, of those he thought most able to 
develop rational community in a market society. 
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CHAPTER I5§ 


Spinoza and the Power of Reason 
Michael LeBuffe 


Spinoza is an intellectualist in ethics: he takes human actions, motives, 
and lives to be valuable to the extent that they arise from or contribute to 
knowledge.’ For example, he argues that we only truly act insofar as we do 
what we do from adequate ideas (E3p1).* He takes understanding to be 
the only end that we strive for from reason for its own sake (E4p26), and 
he takes knowledge of God to be highest good among such complete 
goods (E4p28). Finally, in Part V of the Ethics, he equates the greatest 
satisfaction of mind (Esp27) and human blessedness (Esp33 and Esp33s) 
with knowledge. 

Reason, which is one of two kinds of adequate ideas in Spinoza’s theory 
of cognition, holds a place of importance in his ethics. Notably, most of 
Spinoza’s recommendations of particular kinds of behavior in Part IV of 
the Ethics are either commands of reason or descriptions of behavior from 
reason.’ Reason is also a prominent means by which the mind is able to 
resist the influence of passion (Esp7). It is a major part of the goal of 
resisting passion to be able live according to reason’s commands (Esptos). 
So reason both dictates the ends of right action and helps us to resist 
influences that would cause us to pursue different ends. 

It is natural to take the prominence of reason in Spinoza’s ethics simply 
to be a component of his intellectualism. In order to do this, however, 


This definition of intellectualist, a term with a wide variety of uses, is my own. I identify Spinoza’s 
intellectualism as a view in ethics developed from and in response to Platonic, Aristotelian, Stoic, and 
Maimonidean precedents. Prominent discussions of intellectualism in Spinoza include Garrett, 
“Spinoza’s Ethical Theory,” 282-285; Kisner, Spinoza on Human Freedom, esp. 17-45; LeBuffe, 
From Bondage to Freedom, 90-98 and 194-208; Matheron, Individu et communauté chez Spinoza, 
543-553; Wilson, “Spinoza’s Theory of Knowledge,” 89-90 and 11-116; and Youpa, “Spinoza’s 
Theory of the Good,” 244-249. 

* All translations in this chapter are my own. 

Many of these, including the foundational prescription, on which reason demands that one strive as 
far as one can to preserve one’s own being, may be found at E4p18s. Other notable accounts of 
commands of reason and descriptions of what follows from reason include E4p24, E4p26, E4p3sc, 
E4p46, E4ppso-54s, E4ps8, E4p62, E4p63, E4p65, and E4p66. 
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interpreters of Spinoza must be able to attribute reason’s prominence in 
ethics to its status as knowledge. My purpose in this chapter is to suggest 
that this is not easily done. For Spinoza, as for many of us, reason is both an 
epistemological and a psychological notion. He writes that ideas of reason 
are always adequate (E2p41), a designation that in his use implies both that 
such ideas are true in the sense that they correspond with their objects and 
also that, like Cartesian clear and distinct ideas, they have the distinctive, 
intrinsic character of true ideas. Among adequate ideas, Spinoza takes 
ideas of reason to be those that justify inference.* These features of reason 
suggest that and how ideas of reason meet the high standard that Spinoza 
sets for knowledge and explain its prominence in intellectualist passages 
such as Ethics 1V, Appendix 4. There, Spinoza finds reason to be both 
a motive to the finis ultimus, understanding, and also that ina human mind 
the perfection of which is blessedness. Ideas of reason, however, are also 
a component of human psychology. They are, together with imagination 
and intuition, one of the kinds of human cognition that Spinoza describes 
at E2p4os2 of the Ethics: “It is clear that we perceive many things and form 
universal notions. ... Finally, from the fact that we have common notions 
and adequate ideas of the properties of things (E2p38c, E2p39, E2p39c, and 
E2p4o); and I will call this ‘reason’ and ‘the second kind of cognition.” 
The propositions and corollaries cited at E2p4os2, together with others 
that form their basis, describe the causal sources and effects of a particular 
class of ideas in human minds. Much of reason’s prominence in Spinoza’s 
ethical argument derives, I will argue here, from the place that it holds in 
human psychology and not from its status as knowledge. 

The principal basis for my argument will be E5p7, a proposition central 
to Spinoza’s account in Part V of the Ethics of the extent to which the 
mind is able to resist the influence of passion. I introduce the proposition 
and its demonstration here so that I might refer to them throughout this 
chapter: 


Esp7: Affects that arise from or are intensified by reason are, if we take 
account of time, more powerful than those that are related to singular 
things that we consider to be absent. 


Dem.: We consider a thing to be absent not because of the affect by means 
of which we imagine it, but because of this, that our body is affected by 
another affect that precludes the thing’s existence (E2p17). Therefore an 
affect which is related [refertur] to a thing that we consider to be absent is 


* For Spinoza’s accounts of the use of ideas of reason in inference, see T7E §§21 and 23 and E2p4os2. 
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not of such a nature that it surpasses the rest of a man’s actions and 
power (see E4p6); but, to the contrary, its nature is such that it can be 
checked in some way by those affections that preclude the existence of its 
external cause (E4p9). An affect, however, that arises from reason, is 
related necessarily to the common properties of things (see the definition 
of reason in E2p4os2), which we always regard as present [guas semper 
contemplamur ut praesentes] (for there can be nothing that precludes 
their present existence) and which we always imagine in the same way 
(E2p38). Therefore, such an affect will always remain the same, and 
consequently (Esar), affects that are opposed to it and that are not 
reinforced [foventur] by their external causes, must adapt themselves 
more and more to it, until they are no longer opposed. To that extent, an 
affect that arises from reason is more powerful. 


Spinoza is indeed best understood to endorse intellectualist doctrines on 
which human virtue and well-being consist wholly in knowledge. Reason, 
moreover, contributes his intellectualism both as a component of virtue 
and also as a motive to the pursuit of virtue, where virtue is understood 
wholly in terms of the possession of adequate ideas. Recognition of the 
importance to the demonstration of Esp7 of purely psychological features 
of reason should lead us to recognize, however, that Spinoza’s argument 
draws on properties of reason that inadequate ideas might also possess. 
The argument of Esp7 finds reason’s value to lie in large part in the fact 
that ideas of reason have objects — namely, “the common properties of 
things” — which we always regard as present (“quas semper contemplamur ut 
praesentes”). In this chapter, I will describe what it is for a human mind to 
regard a thing as present in one of its ideas; present the reasons that Spinoza 
has for taking ideas of reason to be ideas in which we always regard objects 
as present; and argue both that other, inadequate ideas might have the same 
property and also that other adequate ideas lack it. If, as E5p7’s demonstra- 
tion suggests, ideas of reason have value by virtue of the fact that they are 
ideas in which we always regard objects as present, then, they do not have 
this value in virtue of their status as knowledge. In a concluding section, 
I will suggest that this point should lead us to refine our understanding of 
intellectualism in Spinoza, and I will begin that project. 


1. Regarding as Present 


In the demonstration to E5p7, Spinoza finds ideas of reason to be particu- 
larly powerful just because, in them, we always regard the common 
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properties of things as present. To regard a thing as present is in the first 
place, however, the hallmark of a different kind of idea, an idea of 
imagination. In this section, I will introduce this concept in the context 
of Spinoza’s account of imagination. Doing so will help to show what it is 
to regard a thing as present continually and so, eventually, will contribute 
to the interpretation of Esp7’s demonstration. 

At Ezpr4 of the Ethics, Spinoza contends that a mind’s capability to 
perceive external things correlates with a different kind of capability in the 
human body: 


Ezp14: The human mind is able to perceive many things, and is more able 
the more ways its body can be arranged [potest disponi].’ 


Spinoza’s language here is somewhat strained by his efforts to make 
E2p14 follow demonstratively from earlier propositions in the Ethics.° 
Nevertheless, the basic view is clear, plausible, and appealing: the more 
sensitive a body is to the influence of external things, the better able 
a mind is to perceive them. Just as the human body, in its great complexity, 
is very sensitive to the influence of external things, so the human mind to 
the same extent perceives external things well. 

The propositions that follow add detail to this theory of perception. 
At E2p16, Spinoza introduces an account of what it is for the body to be 
arranged in perception, including the claim that the perception of an 
external thing is the idea of a mode of the human body: 


Ezp16: The idea of any mode in which the human body is affected by 
external bodies must involve the nature of the human body and, at the 
same time, the nature of the external body. 


The last phrase is difficult to translate. The most literal translation, “it can be disposed,” is 
accurate but fails to capture the narrowly physical sense of the term. Disponi throughout this part 
of the Ethics takes such a sense, correlating with apta for the mind, which I translate “able.” 
“Arrange,” I admit, may not be precisely the physical notion that Spinoza has in mind here. 
However, it does seem to be a physical notion that can supplement “move” (movere) in Postulate 
6: “a human body can move other bodies in many ways and arrange other bodies in many ways.” 
As a complex body, the human body may likewise be both moved and arranged by other bodies 
(E2pr4). 

Spinoza’s theory of the mind-body relation complicates any interpretation that one might build of 
his theory of imagination, especially insofar as it rules out any genuine explanation of mental states in 
terms of corporeal states. For the purpose of concision, I omit discussion in this chapter of some of 
the central themes of this theory, including notably Spinoza’s theory of mind-body parallelism and 
his theory of adequacy and inadequacy. Useful introductory discussions of these topics may be found 
in Della Rocca, Spinoza, 89-136, and Nadler, Spinoza’ Ethics, 122-189. Melamed, “Spinoza’s 
Metaphysics of Thought,” makes a major contribution to our understanding of parallelism in 
Spinoza. 


a 
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Next, E2p17 describes the idea further. In such an idea, the mind regards 
the external body as present for a certain period of time: 


E2p17: Ifthe human body is affected with a mode that involves the nature 
of some external body, the mind will regard that same external body as 
actually existing, or as present to it, until the [human] body is affected by 
a mode that precludes the existence, or presence, of that body. 


Suppose that in accordance with E2p14 our body can be influenced by 
a particular external object. At E2p17, Spinoza tells us that once the 
external object influences our body, we will regard it as present (or existing) 
until our body is affected by some mode that precludes the presence 
(or existence) of the object.” In defining imagination in the scholium 
following Ezp17, Spinoza makes the effects in the human body of the 
body’s interaction with external things the “images of things” (“rerum 
imagines’) and writes that when mind regards bodies as present in the 
way that E2p17 describes, the mind “imagines” (“imaginari”): 


The affections of the human body, the ideas of which represent external 
bodies as though present to us [velut nobis praesentia repraesentant], we shall 
call the images of things, even if they do not reproduce the figures of things. 
And when the Mind regards bodies in this way, we shall say that it imagines. 


Imagination, then, which Spinoza calls the first kind of cognition at 
E2p4os2, includes all ideas of the body’s interactions with other bodies 
in which the mind regards external bodies as present to it. 


2. Always Regarding as Present in Inadequate Ideas 


At Esp7, recall, Spinoza argues that in ideas of reason we always regard 
certain things — the common properties — as present. In the arguments of 
Part II that follow E2p17, Spinoza develops a number of further theses 
about error, knowledge, and the sequence of ideas in human minds. 


7 Tt may be helpful in considering the relevant passages to distinguish between regarding “as present to 
itself (“st sibi praesens”) in Ezp17 and similar passages and “related to the present time” (“ad tempus 
praesens’) later in Ezp44s. In all imagination, the mind will regard its imaginative idea’s object as 
present to itself in the sense of E2pr7. Thus imaginations of the future and past as well as of the 
present will be instances of regarding as present, which Spinoza takes at Ezp17 to be synonymous 
with regarding as existing. Imagination related to the present time, however, is imagination of the 
present, as opposed to imagination of the future or past. In this chapter, I frequently use presence 
rather than existence because that term captures the most ordinary ideas of this kind most clearly. 
The typical idea of imagination for Spinoza is an instance of sense perception and therefore 
a regarding as present in a straightforward sense: when I hear a bell ring, I think that there is a bell 
here. 
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Of these, two will help us to understand what it is to regard a thing as 
present for an extended period of time. Both have a source in the account 
of the interaction of bodies that underlies Spinoza’s theory of imagination. 
One, however, describes a way in which a mind might erroneously con- 
tinue to regard an object as present when it is not. The other, which 
becomes a premise in the demonstration to Esp7, describes circumstances 
in which the mind correctly judges as continuously present what actually 
is SO. 

The first thesis, the one describing a kind of error, directly follows 
Spinoza’s account of imagination. In a corollary to E2p17, Spinoza argues 
that even if the external body that brought about the relevant mode in the 
human body is no longer present, the mind may nevertheless continue to 
consider that body as present until the human body changes in the right 
way, that is, until the relevant mode of the human body changes: 


E2pr7c: The mind will still be able to regard external bodies by which the 
human body has once been affected as present even if they neither exist 
nor are present. 


The corollary’s demonstration includes the most detailed account of the 
relevant physical processes in the Ethics: 


When external bodies determine the fluid parts of the human body in such 
a way that they often drive into the softer parts, they change the surfaces of 
the softer parts (by Ez, Postulate 5). Because of this (see Ez, Axiom 2 after 
the Corollary, Lemma 3), the fluid parts are pushed back from the surfaces in 
a way that is different from what had been before, and, later, meeting these 
new surfaces in the course of their own natural motions, they are pushed 
back in the same way that they were when they were driven against those 
surfaces by the external bodies. Consequently, while thus pushed back they 
continue to move in this way, they will affect the human body with the same 
mode, and the mind will think about it again (Ezp1z); that is (Ezp17), the 
mind will again regard the external body as present. This will happen as 
often as the fluid parts of the human body meet these surfaces in the course 
of their natural motions. Therefore, even though the external bodies that 
once affected the human body may not exist, the mind nevertheless will 
regard them as present as often as this action of the body recurs. 


Under good epistemic circumstances, the human mind regards an external 
body as present just so long as the external body is continuously present 
and so continues to affect the human body in the appropriate way. Thus, 
for example, it is because the bell continues ringing that I continue to hear 
the bell. (Hearing in this example is, I suppose, a way of regarding an 
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external body as present.) This corollary concerns other circumstances, 
however, in which the mind may continue to regard a body as present even 
when the external body is gone. The ringing of a bell may change my body 
in a certain way. It is by virtue of the same change under the attribute of 
thought — the idea of the mode from E2p16 — that I hear the bell, on 
Spinoza’s account of imagination. Spinoza’s argument at E2p17c suggests 
that, if the relevant change to my body remains itself unchanged even after 
the bell is gone, I may continue to regard the bell as present, that is, to hear 
the bell and so to think that there is a bell. To state the thesis in general 
terms: if the relevant mode of the human body remains unchanged even 
while relevant external circumstances change, the mind might erroneously 
continue to regard an external body as present. 

In the course of his account of human psychology in Part II of the Ethics, 
Spinoza places several further conditions on the occurrence of this kind of 
badly confused idea. Notably, he defends different propositions about the 
way the mind associates objects in memory and inductive reasoning. They 
describe systematic ways in which the mind moves from the imagination of 
one object to the imagination of another. A general principle, which 
Spinoza introduces at E2pr8, underlies several of these psychological theses: 


E2p18: If on one occasion the human body has been affected by two or 
more bodies at the same time, then, afterwards when the mind imagines 
one of them, it will also remember the others. 


An experience, Ezp18 suggests, may be the experience of more than one 
external object at once. Thus, as Spinoza writes later in discussing E2p18 at 
E2p44s, a boy may encounter Peter at the same time as the dawn. 
The relevant corporeal affection will thus reflect the influence both of 
Peter and of the dawn. The suggestion of E2pr8 is that if the imagination of 
Peter is the mental correlate to fluids moving off of a particular soft surface 
in the body and if that same surface originally also correlated with the 
imagination of the dawn, then the subsequent imagination of the dawn 
will naturally accompany an imagination of Peter. Or, generally, a mind’s 
attention to one object, A, may move to another, B, whenever a previous 
imagination has been a contemplation of A and B together.* 


® One might well think that something like this psychological mechanism could be useful to us if it 
could help us to latch onto the causal connections among things in the world. Spinoza is not wholly 
opposed to such a view, and he occasionally does refer to regularities in experience at least as a means 
of confirming the findings of reason. Many such passages may be found in the 77?P: G III 29/24-29; 
47/912; 56/25-26; 70/2325; 196/30—35; 199/21-29; 200/19—26: 201/21-26; 202/31-35; 203/12-16; 215/ 
20-223 231/30-232/3; 244/25-32. However, Spinoza also frequently refers to experience as a way of 
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Where an attention shift of this sort happens, I will not continue to 
regard A as present in the manner suggested by Ezp17c. An imaginative 
idea in which, mistakenly, I continue to regard a thing as present, then, 
should, by Ezp18, be the idea of a single thing unrelated to others. 
Otherwise, as Spinoza argues in the demonstration to E3p52, associations 
between that imagined thing and other things will bring the mind to move 
to a contemplation of others rather than resting on the first: 


E3ps52: If we have previously seen an object together with others, or we 
imagine it has nothing but what is common to many things, we shall not 
consider it so long as one that we imagine to have something unique. 


Dem. As soon as we imagine an object that we have seen with others, we 
immediately remember it and the others (Ezp18 and see also E2pr18s). 
Thus we move from consideration of the one immediately to the 
consideration of the other. And the same reasoning applies to an object 
that we imagine to have nothing but what is common to many things. 
For we suppose in doing this, that we consider nothing in this object 
that we have not seen before in others. However, when we suppose that 
we imagine something unique, which we have never seen before, we are 
saying nothing but that when the mind considers that object, it has no 
other thing in it, by which it can be moved from the consideration of 
this object to the consideration of it. So it is determined to consider it 
alone. Therefore, if we have previously, etc. 


Spinoza here describes inadequate ideas, imaginative ideas of the unique, 
that remain present to mind for an extended period of time. 
The mechanisms by which the mind moves from one object to another 
depend on objects that the mind associates with one another, so they do not 
work on these ideas. 

Such ideas ought, then, to have power similar to that which Spinoza 
attributes to ideas of reason at E5p7: they are — and, unless some further 
idea should come to change the corporeal imagination, will be — continu- 
ously present to mind. It is a mark of Spinoza’s own recognition of this 
point that, in the scholium to E3ps52 he introduces wonder (admiratio) and 
associated affects. Ideas of miracles, which inspire wonder, do serve to 
guide minds with a power similar to the power of reason on Spinoza’s 
account of them in the TTP.” 


coming to believe things that is irrational and as an alternative to reason. The most important of these 
discussions, in the 77P, at G III 76/30-78/1, associates experience with scripture. 
° LeBuffe, “The Doctrine of the Two Kingdoms” is my account of this theme in Spinoza. 
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3. Always Regarding as Present in Adequate Ideas 


The second thesis about regarding as present for an extended period of 
time, which becomes an important part of the basis for E5p7, concerns 
circumstances under which the mechanism of imagination works continu- 
ously and well. There are some things, namely some properties, which we 
are right to regard as present continuously just because they are so present. 
Spinoza introduces them in the second Lemma of the physical discursus 
that follows his identification of the human mind with the idea of the 
human body at E2p13: 


Lemma 2: All bodies agree in certain things. 


Dem.: For all bodies agree in this: they involve the concept of one and the 
same attribute (Ezd1). Therefore in this also: they can move more slowly 
and more quickly and, simply [absolute], they can move or rest. 


The demonstration suggests that because all bodies express extension in 
a particular way, they all share other properties. Notably they all can move 
or be at rest and move more quickly or more slowly. Human beings are of 
particular interest. Any human body as well as the bodies of external 
singular things will possess these properties. 

At E2p38 and its corollary, Spinoza argues that ideas of those properties 
that all bodies agree in can only be adequate. The use of E2p16 in the 
demonstration is notable because it shows that the ideas under discussion 
are closely related to those ideas introduced by E2p14, E2p16, and Ezp17, 
that is, to ideas of imagination: 


E2p38: Those things that are common to all and that are equally in the 
part and in the whole cannot be conceived except adequately. 


Dem.: Let A be a thing that is common to all bodies and is equally in the 
part and in the whole of each body. I say that A cannot be conceived 
except adequately. For its idea (E2p7c) will necessarily be adequate in 
God, both to the extent that he has the idea of the human body and also 
to the extent that he has ideas of its affections, which (E2p16, E2p25, 
E2p27) involve in part (ex parte involvunt) the nature both of the human 
body and also of the external bodies. That is (Ezp12, E2p13), the idea will 
necessarily be adequate in God to the extent that he constitutes the 
human mind or to the extent that he has the ideas that are in the human 
mind. The mind therefore (Ezpitc) necessarily perceives A adequately 
both to the extent that it perceives itself and also to the extent that it 
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perceives its own or any external body, nor can A be perceived in any 
other way. 


Cor.: From this it follows that there are certain ideas or notions common 
to all men. For (Ez Lemma 2) all bodies agree in certain things, which 
(E2p38) must be perceived adequately, or clearly and distinctly, by all. 


The proposition guarantees that, for any case in which a perceiver’s body has 
a property in common with an external body, any change in the perceiver’s 
body as a result of an interaction between the two bodies will be one in which 
the common property is known adequately by the perceiver. Spinoza’s 
invocation of E2pr6 is important in his epistemology because it suggests 
that it is by virtue of common properties that human minds gain knowledge 
of the external world: I know a property common to my body and some 
external body in the external body whenever the two bodies interact in the 
way described at E2zp16. The same proposition suggests, moreover, that 
Spinoza is discussing sensation and, therefore, imagination. So, as an 
account of psychology, E2p38 is valuable because it shows that ideas of 
reason are closely related to ideas of imagination. My sensation of the bell 
itself in imagination may be inadequate; in that sensation, however, my ideas 
of common properties in the bell are ideas of reason and are adequate. 

Because all ideas of imagination are ideas in which we represent external 
objects as present, E2p38 and its corollary imply that, besides being adequate, 
our ideas of common properties are ideas in which we regard those properties 
as present. Although it is not obvious that a given human mind always 
interacts with some external body in the relevant way, the supposition that it 
does has a second implication: a human mind will always regard the common 
properties as present. Both implications become explicit in the demonstra- 
tion to Esp7: “An affect, however, that arises from reason, is related necessa- 
tily to the common properties of things (see the definition of reason in 
E2p4os2), which we always regard as present [quas semper contemplamur ut 
praesentes| (for there can be nothing that precludes their present existence) 
and which we always imagine in the same way (E2p38).” So, in addition to his 
thesis about the way the mind might erroneously continue to regard an 
external object that we associate with no other thing as present, Spinoza 
maintains a second, happier thesis: a mind will accurately continue to regard 
as present those elements of the external world that always are present." 


'° In his translation of the Ethics, Curley (C, Goo) remarks in a note to Esp7 that it is strange to see 
“imagine” used in connection with knowledge. Here I hope to have shown that imagination 
associates with ideas reason from the point of their introduction in at E2p38. 
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Because Esp7 exploits the continuous presence to mind of the common 
notions in imagination, it suggests that, while ideas of reason have this kind 
of power, not all kinds of knowledge must. Indeed, at E2p47s, Spinoza 
hints that reason has the same advantage over the another kind of knowl- 
edge that, by Es5p7, it possesses over many passions. Starting from the claim 
at E2p47 that the human mind has an adequate knowledge of God, 
Spinoza begins the scholium by noting that, from this knowledge we can 
move toward the third kind of knowledge, knowledge of the essence of 
things proceeding from the knowledge of God. Then, however, he offers 


a Caveat: 


That, however, men do not have as clear a knowledge [cognitionem] of God 
as they have of the common notions follows from this, that they cannot 
imagine God as they can imagine bodies and that they have attached the 
name “God” to things they imagine, which they are used to seeing — some- 
thing that men can scarcely avoid because they are continually affected by 
external bodies. 


The passage is difficult to interpret. Generally, the sense in which any 
knowledge might be unclear on Spinoza’s account is difficult to under- 
stand, so it is difficult to understand how an adequate idea could have 
anything less than the highest degree of clarity. More specifically, Spinoza’s 
effort to contrast the common notions to our knowledge of God may be 
undermined by his account of common notions, which may themselves 
include the knowledge of God." Setting these questions to one side, 
however, Spinoza’s insistence that the knowledge of God is less clear 
than the common notions because human minds can imagine bodies but 
not God and because they are continually affected by bodies suggests that 
“clarity” in this passage is something similar to power as Spinoza presents it 
at E5p7. Our ideas of the common properties are more powerful than our 


" In response to a draft of this chapter, a referee has pointed out that at E2PhysDigL2 Spinoza 
mentions, as one respect in which all bodies agree, that they involve the concept of the same 
attribute. Because the attribute of extension is one way of perceiving the essence of God (by Erd4), it 
should follow that among the common notions that we understand in our interactions with things is 
knowledge of the essence of God. In other words, Spinoza should not contrast our knowledge of the 
common notions to our knowledge of God just because we know God in the common notions. 
I find this point plausible. Note also that Spinoza explicitly acknowledges something like this route 
to the knowledge of God in the TTP at G III 61/30-34. Nevertheless, Spinoza does not invoke such 
knowledge of God at E2p47d. Instead, he depends on propositions that do not involve the common 
notions and that instead derive our knowledge of God from our ideas of singular things. Such 
knowledge is not, as the common notions are, present in experience. While it remains mysterious 
that Spinoza does not argue that we know God in or from the common properties at E2p47s, then, 
I think nevertheless that the question of why he does not may be set aside for the purpose of 
interpreting the scholium. 
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adequate idea of God because they, but not it, are continually reinforced in 
experience and so are always present to mind. 


4. An Analogy Comparing the Two Theses 


A lead ball might weigh down a cushion in such a way that its mark remains 
even after it is removed. Under the right circumstances, undisturbed by 
other forces, that mark may remain indefinitely, registering the ball’s influ- 
ence. This is the sort of impression that Spinoza describes at Ezp17c. 
Alternatively, as in Kant’s example, the ball itself might be left on the cushion 
and, by virtue of its weight, continuously maintain its effect.” This kind of 
continuous presence is close to that described by to the second thesis about 
regarding as present in the Ethics, the one that Spinoza presents at E2p38 
and Esp7. The second thesis, however, concerns the common properties 
rather than ordinary objects of perception like lead balls and ringing bells. 
The constraints of his theory of imagination require Spinoza to maintain 
that the common properties introduced at Lemma 2 make distinctive marks 
on the relevant surfaces in the perceiving body, such that, even if it is now 
a bell that is either at movement or at rest and now a ball that is either at 
movement or at rest — and even if in accordance with E2p38 the mind knows 
that property in those particular objects to which is belongs — the mind 
nevertheless continually knows and regards as present the property of being 
at motion or at rest.’ The common properties have their own, distinctive 
marks on the body’s surfaces, and because the properties are continuously 
present, the marks are as well. This is what Spinoza must take to be the case if 
he takes the mind always regards the common properties as present. 


5. The Power of Reason against Passion 


Passion can always overpower a human mind — this is a point that Spinoza 
emphasizes in introducing the threat of the passions in Part IV of the 
Ethics: 


* For the example in Kant, see the Second Analogy, Critique of Pure Reason, 312 (Akademie B248). 

° The demonstration to Lemma 2, quoted in the main text earlier, offers the clearest example of 
a common property that Spinoza raises and so the clearest example of an object for a common 
notion, as such notions are introduced at E2p38. Commentators have suggested — on the basis of 
E2PhysDigL2, an example that Spinoza offers at E2p4os2, and discussions of reason in Spinoza’s 
early Treatise on the Emendation of the Intellect (TIE §§91-101) — that the common notions include 
very basic principles of mathematics, geometry, physics, and logic. See Allison, Benedict de Spinoza, 
114-115; Bennett, A Study, 182-184; Parkinson, Spinoza’s Theory of Knowledge, 165; and Wilson, 
“Spinoza’s Theory of Knowledge,” 111-116. 
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E4p6: The force of some passion, or affect, can surpass the other actions, 
or power, of a man so that the affect stubbornly adheres to the man."* 


In the reference to E4p6 in the demonstration to Esp7, Spinoza offers 
greater detail: a passion related to a thing that we consider to be absent is 
not among those passions that can surpass the individual’s own power. 
Rather, it is those external causes that bring us to consider them to be 
present, or — more colloquially and somewhat imprecisely — present 
temptation, that can always overpower us.” 

This part of the demonstration suggests that Spinoza is committed to 
a principle associating an element of the experience of an object in an idea 
with the idea’s power: any idea is more powerful to the extent that, in it, we 
regard a thing as present. Beyond adding detail to the general claim about 
the power of passion over human minds at E4p6, the principle also has 
a consequence that benefits human minds. Because we always regard the 
common properties as present in ideas of reason, ideas of reason are, to that 
extent, more powerful than those passions that we relate to things that we 
consider to be absent. 

This value is significant. Although in Part II the common notions are 
associated with the most basic truths about body, Spinoza builds on ideas 
of reason in deriving the commands of reason that comprise most of his 


4 “Vis alicujus passionis seu affectus reliquas hominis actiones seu potentiam superare potest, ita ut affectus 


pertinaciter homini adhaereat.” | have previously translated alicujus at E4p6 as “any,” as most 
translators have done. I have come to think, on balance, that this was a mistake. Here I translate 
the term “some,” which the Latin also permits and which I think makes better sense of Spinoza. 
“Some” follows the sense of the demonstration of E4p3, which E4p6 draws on: any human being is 
finite; for any finite thing, there is something greater; therefore there is something (not anything!) 
greater than any human being. “Some” also makes better sense of Spinoza’s more detailed account, 
which I discuss in the main text, of those passions that do not overwhelm individual human minds at 
Es5p7’s demonstration. I admit, of course, that the interpretation of E4p6 is complicated by E4ps, 
which clearly does characterize any passion and which also contributes to E4p6’s demonstration. 
Because the imagination of some object is an idea in which the mind regards the object as present 
and because passions are ideas of imagination, a passion related to a thing that we consider to be 
absent will have to be one in which a mind regards a thing as both present and absent. Spinoza does 
not himself endorse a contradiction here: he is discussing psychological states and, notably, the 
confused psychological states of those who are harmed by passion. His discussions of vacillation and 
contingency at Ethics E2p44s and E3p17s and the opening of the 77P (G III 5/29) seem consonant 
with such an understanding of the influence of passion. Understanding Spinoza’s account of the 
mind’s experience of passion, vacillation, and reason is complicated by the ambiguity of “present” in 
his account of imagination. Although I do think that Spinoza takes present temptation in the 
ordinary sense of that phrase to be the greatest threat to a mind — E4app30 suggests this most 
clearly — this ambiguity also makes it difficult to understand precisely what present temptation might 
amount to for Spinoza. Perhaps it is more precise to say that, on his view, we are most moved by 
external objects that we regard as certainly existing and that, of such objects, those objects that we 
regard certainly to be present here and now are a prominent subclass. 
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practical ethics."° So the power of ideas of reason works, in general, to help 
minds to act in the face of those passions that relate to what the mind 
regards as absent (that is, as uncertain or, alternatively, as in the past or 
future). Such passions tend to be weaker influences on human minds. 
In addition, reason works to help minds act in the ways that reason 
recommends, that is, to follow the commands of reason and to act in the 
way that those act who are guided by reason. 

This final point is most evident, I think, in the scholium to Espros. 
There — in accordance with the principle associating the present contem- 
plation of a thing in an idea with the idea’s power which we have attributed 
to him — Spinoza recommends the cultivation of active affects and the 
conscious contemplation of rules of reason as a means of defending the 
mind against that class of passion that Esp7 marks out as especially 
dangerous: those that arise unexpectedly in the course of life. For example, 
he argues that we should imagine the rule that hate may be conquered by 
nobility so that “we will always have it ready to hand (E2p18) when injury is 
done to us.” If we are able to ward off strong passions related to the present 
influence of external objects — and that, as E4p6 guarantees, is a tall order — 
the power of reason will make it easy to act well. Spinoza concludes the 
scholium: “One who observes these maxims carefully (indeed they are 
not troublesome) and practices them, will in a short time be able to direct 
his actions for the most part according to the commands of reason.” 
The power of reason as Spinoza describes it in Esp7 justifies this con- 
fidence. Just because ideas of reason are ideas in which objects are regarded 
as present, they will tend to be more powerful than all passions except those 
that have the same kind of power. If by means of the techniques described 
elsewhere in Part V we can overcome those especially dangerous and strong 
passions, it will be easy to follow the commands of reason. 


6. Conclusion: Spinoza’s Intellectualism Refined 


Reason is a central component of Spinoza’s intellectualism as a motive and, 
to the extent that reason contributes to knowledge of the third kind, as an 
end. Reason motivates action by virtue of its status as knowledge, for 
Spinoza. That is, it is because an idea of reason is an adequate idea that 
the effects of reason are our own actions. The only good that reason 
prescribes non-instrumentally is understanding. If, finally, reason 


"© See, e.g., the commands of reason introduced at E4p35 and E4p66 which, like Esp7, depend on 
E2p38. 
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contributes to blessedness, as Spinoza implies at 4app4, the attainment of 
reason is itself a good. 

Here, however, we have seen that reason contributes to the attainment 
of the good in another important way. Ideas of reason limit the harm of the 
passions in virtue of a feature — in them we continue to regard certain 
objects as present — that some inadequate ideas also possess and that some 
adequate ideas lack. 

We may use this point to refine our understanding of Spinoza’s 
intellectualism by distinguishing between non-instrumental and instru- 
mental value in adequate ideas. Spinoza’s ethical theory does promote an 
intellectualist account of complete goods. Insofar as reason motivates us 
to seek understanding for its own sake and is itself a variety of under- 
standing it is a component of Spinoza’s intellectualism. Spinoza, how- 
ever, also emphasizes a threat to human well-being, harmful passions. 
Indeed, Spinoza dedicates about half of the entire Ethics, Parts III and VI 
and the first half of Part V, to understanding the hazard that the passions 
pose and the means that we might take to resist them. Reason has 
prominent place in this discussion: it is an instrument by means of 
which we are able to resist passion. In this capacity, ideas of reason are 
not good because they are knowledge but because of the way in which 
they arise in human minds. As we have seen, other, inadequate ideas 
might arise in this way as well. Any idea of imagination in which, by 
means of the mechanism Spinoza describes at E2p17c, we continue to 
regard an object as present will possess a similar advantage over the same 
passions. Intuitive knowledge, such as that described at E2p47s, will 
lack it. 

So on Spinoza’s account certain kinds of ideas, whether they themselves 
are adequate or not, are useful to us as a means of resisting the harmful 
influence of passion. A pure intellectualism would be one in which the 
possession of knowledge is the only good and the seeking of knowledge is 
the only thing worth doing. Spinoza’s argument at Esp7 suggests that it 
may at times be worthwhile seeking something else: ideas in which objects 
are continuously regarded as present. It is easy, however, to mistake this 
view for a pure intellectualism because ideas of reason are prominent 
among such ideas. 

An idea that is inadequate but that holds the same kind of instrumental 
value as an idea of reason, of course, presents hazards of its own. Such ideas 
are not, as reason is, motives to ends that are certainly valuable, so they 
could even be worse for an agent than any passions that they overpower. 
Perhaps cases of monomania that Spinoza describes in the Ethics, cases in 
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which one affect “stubbornly adheres” (pertinaciter adhaereat, E4p44s) 
are examples of this problem. 

Still, an idea of this kind need not be worse in this way, and Spinoza does 
clearly take the harm that it can overpower, a vulnerability to present 
temptation that makes a person continually pursue new and different 
courses of action whenever the body interacts with new objects in its 
changing environment, to be typical of the human condition. He ends 
his account of the passions in Part III of the Evhics describing our vulner- 
ability in something like these terms: “we are driven about in many ways by 
external causes and, like waves on the sea driven by shifting winds, we toss 
about, ignorant of our fortune and fate.” Moreover Spinoza’s writings are 
marked with passages in which he argues that we can improve on the 
ordinary human condition by following a consistent way or plan of living 
of some kind, even if it is not fully rational.’ 

This qualification of intellectualism has significant consequences for 
Spinoza’s ethics and politics. Depending on a particular person’s situation, 
Spinoza’s ethics may yield the surprising conclusion that it can be best to 
cultivate inadequate ideas. Such ideas can, after all, prevent many of the 
harms that ideas of reason prevents, and it may be that, even if reason is 
a better means of resisting passion, powerful ideas of reason are beyond 
reach for many people and on many occasions. This sort of conviction 
concludes his own account of the good of individual minds and begins his 
account of the good for groups of people.” Indeed Spinoza’s conviction 
that ideas of reason are similar in kind to a class of highly irrational 
imaginative ideas forms a basis for one of the distinctive claims of his 
political philosophy, the doctrine of the two kingdoms, in which the 
kingdom of theology and the kingdom of philosophy may exist in 
a single society without conflict. 


‘7 See references to a new plan (énstituto, §3, §6, and §11) and a considered plan (praemeditato consilio, 
§44) in the T/E; the qualified recommendation of humility, repentance, and reference in the Ethics 
(E4p54s); and the reference to a defined plan (certo consilio) in the opening of the T7P. 

™ Spinoza’s famous conclusion at Esp42s of the Ethics that the way to salvation is hard and rarely found 
may well be a reference narrowly to a life led by reason. The term at Esp42s is (via perardua). In the 
TP, I §5, Spinoza characterizes this way as that taught by reason: “vidimus viam, quam ipso ratio 
docet, perarduam.” 
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